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“THE  USED  KEY  IS  ALWAYS  BRIGHT” 


('hi«*a|{o  Daily  Xpwm  Familie.*! 

Ar*‘  Divid«*d  Into 
(he  Follaw'iiiif  Ineume  (eruiipM: 

Over  . 10.0% 

A.%.000  (o  97.IOO..  i:i.»% 

)s:mnn»  (u 

02.000  lu  02„»»» . .  2:i.:i  % 

Below  ljl2.(N>0 . I3.t% 


These  fiauree  were  ublainerl  by  an 
L  independeni  survey,  conducted  ex- 

^  clusively  aniona  reaular  Daily  News 

readers,  representina  a 

valid  cross-section,  house- 
to-house  saniplina- 


Benjamin  Franklin  said  it  .  .  .  more  than  200  years  ^ 

ago.  And  it’s  as  plain  in  our  century  as  it  was  in  his  .  .  .  the  means  to  an  end  most 
frequently  turned  to  .  .  .  whether  it  be  a  trusted  key,  a  man.  a  policy  or  a  newspaper  .  .  . 
always  stands  out  .  .  .  INDEPENDENT  of  all  the  others  .  .  .  DEPENDABLE  when 
skies  are  fair  .  .  .  DEPENDABLE  when  clouds  confuse. 

In  Chicago,  in  1947  as  in  1876,  the  BRIGHT  newspaper  for  the  READER  ...  is  the  RIGHT 
newspaper  for  the  ADVERTISER  .  .  .  selected  by  the  thinking  reader  because  it  is 
INDEPENDENT  and  DEPENDABLE  .  .  .  and  selected  by  the  advertiser  because  its 
ONE  MILLION  thinking  readers  know  what  they  want  .  .  .  and  preponderantly  are  able 
to  buy  it. 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

INDEPENDENT  and  DEPENDABLE 
JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Publisher 


★  In  Manhattan's  Washington  Heights  are  5  of  the  nation’s  most 
distinguished  museums  and  cultural  societies:  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian,  American  Geographical  Society,  Hispanic 
Society  of  America,  American  Numismatic  Society,  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters.  The  American  Indian  Museum  is 
the  only  organization  in  the  world  devoted  solely  to  the  collection 
of  material  relating  to  the  aborigines  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Here,  among  thousands  of  exhibits,  are  native  costumes,  totem 
poles,  shrunken  human  heads,  and  a  mammoth  whale  hunting  canoe. 
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DXl  BULLETIN 

GALVESTON.  TEX.,  APRIL  16— (INS)— TWO  TERRIFIC  EXPLOSIONS  AT 
TEXAS  CITY.  IN  GALVESTON  BAY,  ROCKED  THE  ENTIRE  BAY  AREA 
AT  9:12  A.  M.  TODAY 

MORE  1007  ABW 

DX4  BULLETIN  PRECEDE  GALVESTON 

HOUSTON.  TEX.,  APRIL  16— (INS)— HOUSTON  FIRE  CHIEF  RICHARDS 
SAID  TODAY  THAT  THE  TEXAS  CITY  FIRE  DEPARTMENT  PLACED 
THE  ESTIMATED  DEAD  IN  EXPLOSION  AT  700  PERSONS. 

Tills  HasK  by  International  Service  galvanized  tke  news 
room  ol  tKe  Cbica^o  Herald>American  into  action.  Swiftly, 
tke  kiglily  skilled,  expertly  coordinated  staff  mobilized. 
Before  1  p.m.  tbe  Herald-American  Mercy  Sbip  loaded  witb 
pain  relieving  morphine,  ^as  masks,  stretchers  and  thirteen 
reporters,  photographers  and  sound  men  soared  into  the  sky 
—next  stop  Galveston.  In  a  matter  of  minutes  after  landing 
at  S  p.m.  El^  ar  Brown's  keen  mind  was  sending  his  finders 
flying  over  the  keys  reporting  in  vivid  word  pictures  the  devas> 
tation,  horror  and  death  he  witnessed.  Fact-finding  reporter 
Buddy  McHugh  covered  the  waterfront,  the  hospitals,  talked 
to  distraught  citizens.  Recurring  explosions  shook  the  cah  in 
which  he  rode.  A  shower  of  metal  fragments  sent  occupant 
and  driver  scurrying  for  cover.  Photographers  Ed  Wagner 
and  Bill  Allison  braved  smoke,  gas  ,and  fire  to  fill  their 
negatives  with  the  most  revealing,  telling  scenes  of  the  dis¬ 
aster.  Herald- American  sound-photo  men  soon  had  the  wires 
humming  with  these  pictures.  These  Herald-American  men 
with  INS,  INP,  and  AP  correspondents  gave  Chicago  the 
most  complete  coverage  of  America’s  most  recent  disaster. 


Thus  a  newspaper  fulfills  its  destiny  with  swift,  accurate, 
concise,  complete  news  coverage.  It  is  of  such  public  service 
that  great  newspapers  are  made. 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 


Nationally  Represented  by  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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Santa  Fe 

and  Air  Transportation 


Santa  Fe  has  filed  applications  with  the  Civil  Aer* 
onautics  Board  to  operate  as  a  common  carrier  of 
property  and  mail  in  the  general  territory  it  serves. 
The  objective  is  fourfold: 

1  To  meet  the  public  demand  for  air  speed  v/here 
desired  in  the  transportation  of  freight  and  mail. 

2  To  follow  the  practice  of  using  the  most  efficient 
transportation  equipment,  facilities  and  tech¬ 
niques  that  are  available. 

3  To  contribute  to  the  development  of  an  air  trans¬ 
port  system  properly  adapted  to  the  present  and 
future  needs  of  the  domestic  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  Postal  Service,  and  of  the 
national  defense. 

4  To  carry  by  air  that  portion  of  the  existing  mail 
and  baggage  car  traffic  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway 
for  which  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the 
shipping  public  demand  air  speed. 

Santa  Fe,  as  one  of  the  prime  developers  of  the 
West  and  Southwest,  feels  a  natural  obligation  to 
furnish  this  territory  with  every  facility  possible. 

This  will  be  recognized  as  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  enterprise,  initiative  and  public  service  on 
which  this  country  depends  for  its  further  develop¬ 
ment  and  prosperity. 


Santa  Fe  **Ground  Facilities*’ 

Santa  Fe  has  provided  a  friendly  ’’stand-by”  service  , 
which  has  contributed  to  the  financial  success  of  t 
air  transport  since  1928.  Trucks,  train  accommo¬ 
dations,  mail  and  express  car  space  are  provided  , 
on  short  notice  to  aid  air  travelers  and  air  shippers  . 
when  flight  is  impraaicable. 

The  far-flung  facilities  of  Santa  Fe  include: 

America’s  largest  fleet  of  diesel  locomotives, 
totaling  658,760  horsepower.  Giant  diesel  trucks 
and  trailers  readily  available.  America’s  largest 
private  communications  system.  Station,  w  arehous-  ^ 
ing  and  refrigeration  accommodations  and  han- 
dling  devices  geared  to  handle  everything  from  a 
sack  of  mail  to  a  planeload  of  farm  machinery 
parts  or  gardenias.  Brains,  brawn  and  ’’know¬ 
how”  available  in  the  Santa  Fe  ’’family”— 68,000 
strong. 

I. 

Complete  Co-ordinated  Service 

Shippers  for  many  years  have  relied  on  Santa  Fe’s 
service,  always  alert  and  ready  to  get  the  ship¬ 
ments  through.  And  both  shipper  and  carrier  agree 
when  it  comes  to  real  co-operation— ’’Santa  Fe 
goes  all  the  way!”  I 


SANTA  FE  SYSTEM  LINES 

Serving  the  West  and  Southwest 
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TO  SAVE  SALES  MANAGERS 
YEARS  OF  WORK  AND  PLANNING 

The  miny  ulcs  aiu!  aJvcrtisin^exccutivcs  who 
coopcratcJ  in  the 

Pittsburgh  Nlarktt  OpAraiirtg  Pattern  know 
that  it  repre^'nts  the  most  efficient  aivl  to  sales 
planning  ever  priKloceJ  bv  a  newspaper  They 
know,  t(M),  that  it  will  enable  them  to  exploit 
to  the  fullest  allcxistmi;  market  opporttinities. 


Thb  Modern  Market  Operating 
Pattern  Supplies  Bask  Data 
and  Map  Visualiiation 

AH  Economtc  Informotion 

41,156  Pefgtl  Outlets  elossified 

Mops  for  30  city  soles  divisions 

151  Shopping  Centers  and  Streets  mopped 


Mops  for  6  Suburbon  Soles  Areas  (m  color) 


■BITOI  ft  PUILISHIR  for  May 


•  .  •  where  2,244,000  people 


spend  3 -billion  dollars  a  year 


And  in  painting  this  portrait,  wc’rc  willing  to  admit  that  it  was  about  ninety 
percent  perspiration  But  then,  it  is  obvious  that  to  develop  a  market  operating 
pattern  where  3  billion  dollars  in  retail  sales  are  involved  requires  tremendous 
work  in  the  field  .  .  .  virtually  the  coverage  of  every  block  in  the  territory  .  .  , 
on  foot 

Out  of  this  field  work,  though,  has  come  the  most  practical,  the  most  com¬ 
plete,  the  most  usable  aid  ever  made  available  to  sales  and  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  who  would  cultivate  the  rich  Pittsburgh  marker  We,  or  a  Hearst 
Advertising  Service  man,  would  like  to  sir  at  your  desk  and  show  you  Pittsburgh 
.  the  3-Billion  Dollar  market 


3.  1947 


PITTSBURGH  Sun -Telegraph 


HI  I’KI  StM  ED  S.rriOSALLY 


BY  HFARSI  ADYERTISISC  SERVICE 
Offices  in  Principal  Ciiies 


in 


llnqmw , 


beginning  M.ay  18 j  1947 


FOR  ADVERTISERS 

From  May  18  through  June  29,  PARADE  adver¬ 
tisers  will  appear  in  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  with 
no  change  in  rate. 

Beginning  July  6,  advertisers  may  buy  the  com¬ 
plete  PARADE  list  of  2 1  markets  including  Phila¬ 
delphia,  or  they  may  buy  the  basic  PARADE  list 
of  20  markets  wifhouf  Philadelphia. 

A  new  rate  card,  effective 
July  6 ,  will  be  issued  shortly. 
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feature  Reporter 

the  Beecheraft  mm  ^ 


The  new  Beecheraft  Bonanza  gives  your  staff 
the  “git  up  and  go”  mobility  you  need  to  build 
“background”  and  feature  stories  that  build  pres¬ 
tige,  reader  interest— and  circulation!  Ordinary 
travel  methods  are  much  too  costly— when  the 
Bonanza  can  cover  the  story  400  miles  away  and 
be  hack  for  dinner! 

\^'ith  the  new  4-place  Beecheraft  Bonanza,  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  travel  at  a  speed  of 
nearly  three  miles  a  minute.  With  its  750  mile 
range,  the  Bonanza  blue  pencils  wasted  travel 
time.  Available  man-power  can  cover  more 
stories  faster.  And  they  get  there  and  back  in 
complete  quiet;  comfort,  too! 

The  business  office  profits  because  the  Bonanza 


can  go  after  advertising  contracts  as  readily  as 
news.  And  its  high  degree  of  operating  efficiency 
results  in  costs  as  low  as  K  per  passenger  mile. 
The  Bonanza  comes  fully  equipped  for  all-season, 
day  or  night  flight,  with  two-way  radio,  landing 
lights,  instruments,  controllable  prop,  heater, 
retractable  tricycle  landing  gear,  landing  flaps, 
and  a  score  of  new  refinements. 

Beecheraft  has  a  distributor  near  you  who  has 
full  information  on  how  the  Bonanza  can  solve 
your  paper’s  transportation  needs.  Get  in  touch 
with  him!  We  are  now  delivering  Bonanzas  on 
the  large  backlog  of  firm  orders  created  by  the 
heavy  demand  for  this  airplane.  Additional 
orders  will  he  filled  in  the  sequence  received. 


CORPORATION 

Th*  "Flying  Newsroom"— the  twin-engined 
Beecheraft  Executive  Transport.  200  mph  speed, 
up  to  nine  persons,  luxuriously  appointed.  Fully 
equipped  for  the  highest  standards  of  air  transport  service. 


all  hiishu'ss  is  local 


If  “national”  advertising  seems  eoni|ilex  to  you,  look  at  it  this  wa\. 

Every  sale  advertising  makes  is  a  loeal  transaction  between  a  lo«  ai  «-onsumer 

and  a  local  dealer.  l.iM-al  sales  in  many  markets  make 

national  business.  Hut  markets  differ  be«  ausc  |)eoj)ie  differ.  Two  re<^ent 

brand  preference  studies,  made  by  newspa[M‘rs  in  two  different 

cities,  for  instance,  show  a  tiationally  advertised  packaged  foo<i  heiiif;  use«l 

by  9.89^’  of  the  families  in  one  city,  hy  only  '!.(>*/»  in  the  other. 

Differences  are  similarly  wide  for  other  national  brands.  ^ 

“Mational”  atberlisinj:.  natn rally,  pays  off  best  when  it  fits  your 

individual  local  sales  pattern.  Newspaper  advertising  fits.  It  blankets  the  I'.  S.  and 

Canada  in  .il,00().000  pajicrs  daily  ...  an  all-time  hi»h  for  the  biggest 

mass  medium.  Vet  it  provides  unique  precision  control.  You  can  build 

sales  where  you  want  them  when  vou  want  them,  and  at 

profit-boosting  low  co>t. 


Maybe  our  sales  analysis  people  can  dig  up  some  liN-al  facts  about  your  business. 
They’re  eager.  .Ask  them. 


the  bureau  of  advertising 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION 
370  lEXINGTON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  17 

prepjred  bif  the  Bureou  ot  Advertising  ond  puDiished  b»  The  New  York  Timer  in  the  interest  of  more  effective  advertising 
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Full  Inquiry  Into  Newsprint 
Begun  by  U.S.  Grand  Jury 


Subpoenas  Are  Issued  for  Firms' 
Records  in  Anti-Trust  Proceeding 


By  Jerry  Walker 

A  FUIX  DRESS  INQUIRY  into 

the  newsprint  industry  has 
been  started  by  the  Anti-Trust 
Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  before  a  Grand  Jury  in 
New  York  City. 

Using  the  subpoena  duces 
tecum  in  an  effort  to  pry  infor¬ 
mation  from  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turing  firms,  the  Government 
has  set  the  stage  for  its  third 
attack  in  30  years  against  al¬ 
leged  price-fixing  and  other  re¬ 
straints. 

Date  for  return  on  the  sub¬ 
poenas  which  were  served  in  the 
last  week  is  May  26,  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York. 

Recipients  of  the  formal  calls 
to  produce  certain  business 
papers  and  records  have  three 
courses  open  to  them  under  the 
law:  Compliance,  Quashing,  or 
Contempt. 

lurisdiciional  Question 

Federal  authorities  are  hoping 
that  the  various  firms  and  per¬ 
sons  will  come  forward  and  de¬ 
liver  the  records,  such  as  min¬ 
utes  of  directors’  meetings,  to 
the  Federal  Grand  Jury  which 
is  in  session  in  New  York  City. 
The  jury  already  has  received  a 
great  deal  of  testimony  and  ma¬ 
terial  from  voluntary  witnesses 
and  from  inquiries  made  over 
the  last  several  months  by 
agents  from  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  “trust- 
buster”  lawyers  are  preparing 
to  combat  an  expected  assault  on 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S. 
courts,  under  the  Sherman  or 
Clayton  Acts,  over  newsprint 
firms  which  operate  their  mills 
in  Canada. 

A  motion  to  quash  the  sub¬ 
poenas  could  bring  this  moot 
question  into  the  courts  for  full 
review.  The  law  books  fail  to 
show  a  clearcut  determination 
of  the  issue  by  the  Supreme 
wurt,  although  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  did  rule  on  the 
matter,  similar  in  many  respects, 
m  the  case  involving  the  Aluml- 
Conripany  of  America  and 
holding  company, 
Aluminum.  Ltd.,  in  1937. 

,  the  Alcoa  case,  the  courts 
fo^"  the  Canadian  firm  with¬ 
in  the  Southern  New  York  ju- 
,.al  district,  although  it  main¬ 
tained  administrative  ofifices  out¬ 
side  of  the  U.S.  It  was  de¬ 


termined  that  officers  of  the  firm 
transacted  a  principal  part  of 
its  business,  with  a  large  staff 
and  equipment,  at  an  office  in 
New  York  City. 

Service  on  K-C  Official 

As  every  newspaperman 
knows,  the  proceedings  before 
the  Grand  Jury  are  conducted 
in  utmost  secrecy,  in  fairness  to 
all  parties,  but  it  was  learned 
that  one  of  the  subpoenas  had 
been  served  on  Charles  H.  Sage, 
a  vicepresident  of  Kimberly- 
Clark  Corp.,  of  Neenah,  Wis., 
and  president  of  Spruce  Falls 
Power  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
Toronto.  Ont. 

Kimberly-Clark  owns  a  ma¬ 
jority  interest  in  the  Spruce 
Falls  company,  and  buys  sul¬ 
phite  pulp  from  it.  Spruce  Falls 
also  manufactures  newsprint. 

The  fact  that  the  Anti-Trust 
Division  has  resorted  to  use  of 
the  subpoena  indicated  that  it 
had  run  into  opposition  in  its 
quiet,  informal  investigation  of 
the  newsprint  business,  touched 
off  by  the  hearings  in  Congress 
and  scores  of  complaints  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Passibly  significant  is  the  re¬ 
cent  Justice  Department  shift 
which  made  Walter  K.  Bennett 
acting  chief  of  the  Anti-Trust 
Division  in  New  York.  He  was 
on  the  defense  side  of  the  table 
when  the  Government  prose¬ 
cuted  the  Aluminum  company 
as  a  monopoly. 

Aside  from  confirming  the  re¬ 
port  that  the  Grand  Jury  was 
interested  in  the  newsprint  sup¬ 
ply  and  price  situation,  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett  declined  to  go  beyond  say¬ 
ing  that  subpoenas  had  been  is¬ 
sued  because  “we  want  to  find 
out  a  few  things.” 

On  his  desk  were  stacked 
numerous  volumes  pertaining  to 
newsprint,  such  as  the  latest  re¬ 
ports  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  law  books 
which,  a  later  checkup  by  this 
reporter  established,  contained 
the  records  in  two  previous 
newsprint  restraint  -  of  -  trade 
cases  and  the  Alcoa  affair. 

2  Previous  Prosecutions 

The  more  recent  prosecution 
to  break  up  an  alleged  price¬ 
fixing  monopoly  in  newsprint 
was  in  1939-41  when  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  brought  about  indict, 
ment  of  the  Crown-Zellerbach 


Corp.  and  its  affiliates  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Canada.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  defendants  pleaded  nolo 
contendere,  paid  fines  totalling 
$30,000  and  agreed  to  discon¬ 
tinue  restrictive  practices. 

In  1917,  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  cracked  down  on 
the  major  newsprint  producers 
of  the  U.S.  and  forced  the  News 
Print  Manufacturers  Association 
to  break  up.  This  case,  in  the 
light  of  today’s  activity,  may 
bear  a  double  significance. 

First,  it  came  at  a  time  when 
the  nation  was  at  war  and  the 
defendants  answered  with  a  nolo 
contendere  (which  the  courts 
have  interpreted  as  “I  am  un¬ 
willing  to  fight”)  rather  than 
subject  the  industry  to  a  long 
litigation  and  possibly  hamper 
the  war  effort.  Newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers  today  might  be  more 
inclined  to  stand  up  and  fight 
hard  and  long  if  any  monopoly 
indictment  should  be  returned. 

Production  Trend  Studied 

Secondly,  the  dissolution  of 
the  News  Print  Manufacturers 
Association,  which  then  con¬ 
trolled  85  of  the  paper  used 
by  newspapers,  was  followed  in 
a  few  years  by  a  sharp  reversal 
in  the  trend  of  newsprint  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  U.S.  Beginning 
in  1921.  official  production  charts 
show,  Canadian  production  of 
newsprint  turned  upward  after 
having  gone  into  a  decline. 

That  upward  surge  has  not 
ceased. 

Meanwhile,  U.S.  mills  closed, 
converted  to  other  grades  and 
American  production  fell  off 
from  1,750,000  tons  a  year  to  the 
present  600,000  tons. 

Exactly  eight  years  after  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the 
anti-trust  case,  Canadian  output 
of  newsprint  passed  the  U.S. 
figure.  Within  20  years,  the 
number  of  U.S.  newsprint  mills 
declined  from  41  to  5. 

This  “flight”  of  newsprint 
manufacture  to  Canada  has  al¬ 
ways  been  attributed  by  the  In¬ 
dustry's  spokesmen  to  the  lifting 
of  duties  on  newsprint  import 
and  cheaper  production  costs  in 
Canada.  The  tariff  laws  were 
changed  in  1913.  It  has  also 
been  claimed  that  a  “squeeze” 
by  U.S.  publishers  cut  the  price 
down  to  $40  a  ton  and  this  ac¬ 
celerated  the  disinterest  of 
American  papermakers. 

'Escope'  Angle 

If  the  pattern  in  several  other 
anti  trust  suits,  which  are  re¬ 
garded  as  precedent,  were  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  current  matter,  the 
Department  of  Justice  might  try 
to  determine  whether  any  mon- 
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PAPER  MISSION 

Henry  Batch,  left,  editorial  direc¬ 
tor  of  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel- 
Star.  sees  Lief  S.  Haugland,  Shel- 
byville,  Tenn.  attorney,  oU  for 
Norway  on  a  newsprint  mission. 
Haugland  was  a  legal  officer  in 
Norway  for  the  AEF  during  the 
war. 


opolLstic  agreements  allowed  by 
a  foreign  government  resulted  in 
a  restraint  of  trade  in  the  U.S. 
Whether  escape  from  the  Sher¬ 
man  Act  was  a  factor  in  the  re¬ 
moval  of  mills  might  be  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  Grand  Jury  to  ex¬ 
plore. 

As  the  record  stands,  the  mem 
bers  of  the  Newsprint  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1917  paid  substantial 
fines  in  both  equity  and  criminal 
phases  of  the  prosecution.  The 
Government  charged  that  they 
“entered  into  a  combination  to 
control  .  .  .  price  .  .  .  and  divided 
the  U.S.  geographically  into  ter¬ 
ritories  .  .  .  confined  business  ef 
forts  to  their  own  territories.” 

"’ITiese  manufacturers  al.so 
agreed.”  the  court  was  told  then 
by  the  prosecutor,  “to  send  out 
to  the  publishers,  simultane 
ously,  exaggerated  information 
concerning  the  cost  of  material 
used  in  the  manufacture  of 
newsprint  paper,  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  preparing  them  for  the 
higher  prices  that  the  manufac 
turers  determined  should  be 
charged. 

“When  a  new  mill  was  started, 
it  is  charged,  these  manufac 
turers,  rather  than  allow  it  to 
come  in  and  compete  with  them, 
obtained  control  of  the  mill  it 
self  or  gave  it  enough  business 
to  keep  it  busy,  and  thus  pre 
vented  it  from  entering  the  open 
market  to  dispose  of  its  wares.” 

The  Attorney  General's  repre¬ 
sentative  asserted  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  trial  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  “got  the  newspaper 
publishers  by  the  throat  and 
compelled  them  to  pay  an  in¬ 
creased  cost  out  of  proportion  to 
the  cost  of  manufacture." 

(Continued  on  page  61) 
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Equality  for  Press  Asked 
Under  Anti-Trust  Laws 


Mason  Bill  Does  Not  Intend 
Immunity,  Congress  Is  Told 


WASHINGTON — In  support  of 
the  Mason  Bill  (HR  110), 
publishers  appealed  to  Congress 
this  week  to  legislate  equality 
for  the  press  with  all  other  busi¬ 
ness  under  the  anti  trust  laws. 

Immunity  for  the  news  indus¬ 
try  is  not  the  aim  of  the  meas¬ 
ure,  George  C.  Blohm.  repre¬ 
senting  the  News  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  to  Amend  the  Anti- 
Trust  Laws,  told  a  subcommit¬ 
tee  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  as  hearings  opened 
May  1.  Principal  opposition  was 
voiced  by  representatives  of  the 
Chicago  Sun. 

Discrimination  Asserted 

The  bill,  Blohm  stated,  does 
not  seek  and  “it  cannot  result  in 
a  privilege  for  the  press  not  ac¬ 
corded  to  other  industries." 

The  anti  trust  laws,  he  argued, 
should  be  amended  so  that  press 
associations  shall  have  the  right 
to  guarantee  to  their  subscribers 
not  to  furnish  service  to  another 
publisher  in  the  field  of  their 
subscriber. 

“We  favor  the  old  anti  trust 
laws,”  he  said,  “so  long  as  they 
apply  to  all  industries  alike  in¬ 
cluding  the  press,  but  we  insist 
that  they  should  not  be  inter¬ 
preted  to  discriminate  against 
press  service  companies.” 

This,  he  maintained,  is  the 
effect  of  the  Supreme  Court  rul¬ 
ing  against  the  Associated  Press 
which  required  it  to  change  its 
membership  bylaws. 

Blohm  repeated  the  argument 
which  he  outlined  at  a  meeting 
of  the  News  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  New  York  City  during 
AP-ANPA  Convention  Week. 
(E  &  P.  April  26.  p  12.)  The 
Association  was  formed  under 
the  lobby  registration  act  and  it 
represents  approximately  800 
publishers,  Blohm  explained.  He 
is  a  Chicago  Tribune  employe. 

The  AP  case,  he  reviewed, 
stands  alone  and  is  in  direct  con¬ 
flict  with  all  prior  decisions — 
“this  in  an  industry  in  which 
the  chief  value  of  the  product 
lies  in  its  exclusivity.” 

Contractual  restraints,  al¬ 
though  lawful  in  all  other  indus¬ 
tries,  are  unlawful  in  this  single 
industry,  he  pointed  out. 
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“The  majority  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court,”  Blohm  recited, 
“engaged  in  other  reasoning 
which  is  very  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  from  the  language  used 
and  is  about  as  follows: 

“When  any  industry  (not 
press  associations  only)  becomes 
big  (how  large  is  not  indicated) 
it  may  not  engage  in  ancillary 
restraints  in  which  lesser  ones 
are  entitled  to  engage. 

“It  must  follow  then  that  In¬ 
ternational  Harvester  Co.,  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Co.,  General  Motors, 
Mutual  Broadcasting  Co.,  etc., 
cannot  arrange  to  have  an  ex¬ 
clusive  dealer  in  a  community. 

“Although  finding  that  AP 
does  not  monopolize  or  dominate 
the  furnishing  of  news  agency 
services,  or  access  to  the  original 
sources  of  news,  or  transmission 
facilities  for  the  gathering  or 
distribution,  the  Court  held  that 
AP  is  the  largest  of  the  three 
major  news  agencies,  first  in 
point  of  public  reputation  and 
esteem  and  the  only  one  of  the 
three  major  news  agencies 
which  furnishes  its  services  at 
cost  on  a  non-profit  assessment 
plan. 

“The  court  finds  that  the 
growth  of  other  news  agencies 
has  been  fostered  as  a  result  of 
AP's  membership  restrictions, 
and  the  evidence  shows  that  be¬ 
cause  of  these  facts  the  size  of 
AP  would  have  been  greater  in 
the  past  if  it  had  not  restricted 
its  membership  and  its  size  Is 
certain  to  increase  in  the  future 
if  it  is  compelled  to  remove  or 
lessen  its  membership  restric¬ 
tions. 

On  Road  to  Monopoly 

“It  must  be  considered  that 
compliance  with  the  judgment 
will  not  greatly  increase  the 
size,  prestige,  strength,  and  pow¬ 
er  of  AP  to  a  degree  not  short  of 
sole  occupancy  of  the  news 
agency  field.  The  court  antici¬ 
pates  such  growth  and  admits 
there  Is  ‘perhaps  a  possibility’ 
that  requiring  AP  to  serve  every 
publisher  may  ‘drive  out’  all 
other  news  agencies. 

“Ostensibly  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  monopoly,  as  outlined  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  this  deci¬ 
sion  compels  AP  to  travel  the 
road  to  monopoly.  And  then 
the  real  danger  which  will  face 
AP,  if  it  becomes  a  monopoly  by 
decrees  of  the  court.  Is  the  prob¬ 
ability — the  certainty — that  as  a 
monopoly  it  will  be  subjected 
to  complete  regulation  by  the 
state,  for  in  the  history  of  Anglo 
Saxon  law  there  has  never  been 
a  monopoly  that  government  has 
not  regulated,  and  then  you  lose 
Freedom  of  the  Press.” 

At  a  hearing  on  the  Mason 
Bill  last  year,  Blohm  recalled. 
Senator  Reed  of  Kansas  said  that 
it  is  incomprehensible  that  the 
Associated  Press  should  be 
brought  in  a  transaction  within 


the  purview  of  the  anti  trust 
laws.  It  does  not  make  any¬ 
thing,  does  not  manufacture  any¬ 
thing,  does  not  control  anything. 
There  can  be  no  monopoly  in 
and  of  the  news,  because  the 
news  is  there  for  anybody  to  go 
and  get  it. 

“He  added,”  according  to 
Blohm,  “that  the  source  is  inex¬ 
haustible,  and  ‘there  certainly  is 
no  possible  way  that  anyone 
could  establish  a  monopoly  over 
the  gathering  of  news  except  the 
Department  of  Justice  by  the 
persecuting  of  the  press  of  this 
country  by  their  activity’.” 

“For  over  50  years,”  Blohm 
continued,  “courts  have  recog¬ 
nized  the  legality  of  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  publishers  to  collect  and 
distribute  news  for  their  com¬ 
mon  benefit  and  to  determine 
who  shall  be  members  of  the 
group. 

“In  1900  the  courts  recognized 
the  validity  of  exclusory  mem¬ 
bership  by-laws  far  more  strin¬ 
gent  than  those  involved  in  this 
case. 

Held  Legal  in  1915 

“In  1915,  when  the  Associated 
Press  occupied  more  of  the  news 
agency  field  than  today,  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  flatly  held  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press’  membership  by¬ 
laws  were  valid  under  the  Sher¬ 
man  Act.  In  his  opinion.  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Gregory  stated,  .  .  . 
it  is  no  violation  of  the  Anti- 
Trust  Act  for  a  group  of  news¬ 
papers  to  form  an  association  to 
collect  and  distribute  news  for 
their  common  benefit,  and  to 
that  end  to  agree  to  furnish  the 
news  collected  by  them  only  to 
each  other  or  to  the  association 
— Newspapers  desiring  to  form 
and  maintain  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  may  determine  who  shall 
be  and  who  shall  not  be  their 
associates.’ 

“Competition  among  news 
agencies  and  newspapers  has 
flourished  under  this  opinion. 
There  is  no  ‘clear  and  present 
danger’  to  our  country  or  its 
institutions  in  continued  adher¬ 
ence  to  this  opinion. 

“AP  and  its  members  in  reli¬ 
ance  upon  these  decisions  and 
this  administrative  construction 
b!»ve  developed  and  built  up 
the’r  newspaper  properties.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  news  agenc’es 
have  been  organized  and  de¬ 
veloped  on  the  principle  that 
they  too  might  lawfully  .sell  their 
service  to  only  one  publisher  in 
a  field  and  city  or  might  sell 
their  services  upon  terms  which 
woidd  protect  existing  custom¬ 
ers  in  such  fields.  Competition 
in  the  gathering  and  di.s.semina- 
tion  of  news,  as  in  any  other  en¬ 
deavor.  insures  the  fullest  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  public  and  continuance 
of  the  guaranty  of  press  free¬ 
dom  proclaimed  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

“The  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision,  howeyer,  has  over¬ 
turned  these  former  decisions 
and  this  construction  of  the  At¬ 
torney  General  of  the  United 
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try  of  Wichita  and  Tri-States 
Printers’  Assn.,  Southwest 
ern  Graphic  Arts  Conferenee 
Wichita,  Kansas. 

■May  10-11 — Pacific  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference. 
Biltmore  Hotel,  Los  Aneelw  f 
Calif.  *  f 


May  16-17 — Eastern  North 
Carolina  Press  Assn.,  semi¬ 
annual  session,  Goldsborn 
N.  C.  ’ 


May  16-17 — Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Assn 
spring  meeting,  Jefferson 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


States  and  has  given  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  a  new  interpretation 
— an  interpretation  never  in¬ 
tended  by  the  Congress  that 
created  the  law,  an  interpreta 
tion  to  which  no  Court  or  attor 
ney  general  had  even  hinted 
until  this  recent  decision,  an  in- , 
terpretation  in  direct  conflict  { 
with  former  decisions  and  with  I 
opinions  stated  by  a  former  at  ; 
torney  general. 

Statutory  Change  Asked 

“Decisions  on  the  interpreta 
tion  of  statutes  may  be  changed 
by  the  passage  of  other  statutes. 
This  we  are  trying  to  do.  In  fact 
the  idea  was  suggested  by  both 
minority  and  majority  opiniom. 

“Congress  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  go  on  record  as 
to  what  it  considers  the  proper 
interpretation  of  a  law  it  created 
(Zlongressman  Mason’s  bill  to 
amend  the  anti  trust  laws  mak 
ing  it  clear  that  newsgatherini  I 
agencies  may  choose  their  own 
membership  ( i.e.,  may  select 
their  customer  in  a  given  com¬ 
munity)  without  violating  the 
the  anti  trust  laws,  gives  Con¬ 
gress  this  opportunity. 

“In  the  hearings  last  year  be¬ 
fore  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  1 
House  on  this  bill.  Assistant  At  ■ 
torney  General  Wendell  Berge. 
head  of  the  anti-trust  division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  was 
asked  if  it  does  not  necesa^ 
follow  from  the  AP  deciaon 
•That  the  court  (then)  will  con-  [ 
trol  the  policies  of  newspa^  * 
as  a  news-gathering  agency.’  I  > 
quote  in  part  Mr.  Berge’s  reply 
‘That  is  theoretically  possiM 
but  practically  most  unlikely. 
All  these  things,  of  course,  can 
be  abused.  ...  I  think  Congrta 
should  assume  the  good  f 
the  law  enforcement  division,  r 

'Good  Faith'  Doctrine  * 


“It  scarcely  seems  necessary 
to  state  that  the  First  Amend 
ment  was  aimed  directly  at  the 
principle  advanced  in  that  state 
ment.  One’s  right  to  the  great 
liberties  is  not  made  dependffit 
on  the  ‘gocxl  faith,’  however  sin¬ 
cere  or  false,  of  the  law  enforce 
ment  division  as  presently  or 
hereafter  organized.  Freedom 
of  worship,  of  speech,  and  « 
the  press  may  not  be  violated 
by  any  branch  of  the  govern 
ment,  the  law  enforcement  dijn- 
sion  not  excepted,  upon  the 
slender  ground  of  the  good  a-  , 
tentions  of  law  enforcement  om- 
cials. 

“You  may  or  may  not  ha« 
noted  that  recently  the  Depan 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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J  Dllina  to  We 


Matchan  Defines  the  Issue: 
people  Back  Him  5  to  1 


VaUey  City  Editor  Tells  Story 

1  .  TT  #  11  Ik*  The  nub  of  the  controversy  is 

Of  Fight;  He  s  a  Wallace  Man  the  editorial  page. 

Si^arheaded  by  Erie  L.  Fouls, 

o..  r*  Mrrfr'Virfn  president  of  the  First  National 

By  Don  U.  Matcnan  ^  meeting  of  business  and 

Editor,  Valley  City  (N.  D.)  Times  Record  professional  people  was  called 

April  3.  I  was  not  invited  to  be 

VALLEY  CITY,  N.  D. — Two  and  loaded  as  sheer  imagination.  present  and  learned  about  it 
one-half  years  after  consolidat-  The  issue  can  be  summarized  only  a  few  hours  before  it  was 
ine  my  weekly  with  the  Daily  thus:  We  support  the  Wallace  held.  At  that  time  a  chairman 
T^es  Record,  I  find  myself  un-  program  of  national  and  inter-  was  named  to  select  a  committee 
wanted  by  a  portion  of  the  busi-  national  policy.  to  call  on  me  to  learn  whether 

ness  and  professional  commun-  Editorially,  the  Times  Record  ^  would  sell  this  property.  We 
ity,  the  reason:  dissatisfaction  been  a  vigorous  exponent  of  carried  a  story  in  the  April  is- 
with  an  editorial  policy  which  the  rights  of  organized  labor  sue»  describing  the  action, 
is  described  by  some  as  “un-  (although  there  are  only  three  Conference  Transcript  Printed 
^nerican,  radical,  pro-Russian.”  small  unions  in  the  city);  it  has  On  April  16  the  committee 
Finances  for  purchase  of  the  supported  the  farmers’  union  called.  A  transcript  of  the  con- 
paper  were  supplied  by  10  busi-  program  and  cooperative  enter-  ference  was  taken,  appeared  in 
nessmen,  four  of  whoin  ^w  are  prise;  it  was  the  only  daily  our  issue  of  April  28.  The  corn- 
active  in  seeking  my  withdrawal,  which  has  advocated  develop-  mittee  refused  to  list  reasons  for 
They  have  realized  a  return  ment  of  the  Missouri  by  the  wanting  me  to  retire, 
on  their  pattern;  it  has  supported  it  reported  to  another  general 

terest  plus  30%  of  the  net  profit,  the  Roosevelt  program  of  full  meetine  thp  same  evening  and 

health  in-  ^grS V  gram  my  rlSuest  for 
surance,  price  control.  It  has  30  days  to  consider  whether  I 
of  the  $50,000  investment.)  waged  a  vigorous  battle  for  fed-  will  sell.  In  the  same  motion 

R«fponsible  lor  Policy  era!  housing.  It  opposes  mon-  authorized  the  committee  to 

It  was  agreed  when  I  took  ®Poly  and  exposes  the  growth  of  **start  looking  for  a  man  satis- 
over  that  I  was  to  run  the  news-  corporation  at  even^  opportun-  factory  to  the  community  to  run 
wper,  be  responsible  for  policy,  has  taken  a  definite  stand  the  paper,  or  to  establish  an- 


paper,  be  responsible  for  policy 


A  Vtotement'to  that  effect  ap-  other  paper.” 

in  a  nace  one  editorial  phatically  protests  what  It  be-  We  have  bi 


peared  in  a  page  one  editorial  proiesis  wnai  11  oe-  W( 

Oct  2  1944  lieves  to  be  American  imperial-  to  co 

I  have  been  unable  to  get  an  j®”} 


official  statement  from  the  dis-  embodied  in  the  Greek-  months. 


We  have  been  under  a  partial 
to  complete  boycott  from  at  least 
nine  businesses  for  many 


sklent  elements  as  to  the  reasons  Turkish  loans.  jhe  city  is  admittedly  too 

they  want  me  to  turn  it  over  to  Editorial  Page  Sacred  small  for  two  dailies.  I  there- 

a  new  owner.  Since  this  is  a  i  believe  editorial  opinion  establishment  of 

small  town— 6,000— I  know,  of  free  expression  by  the  editor  as  another  newspaper,  if  it  were 
course,  the  reason  underlying  he  sees  each  issue,  is  a  basic  successful,  would  result  in  the 
the  resentment  toward  my  pol-  American  right  TTie  editorial  denial  to  my  right  as  an  editor 
icy.  page  is  a  sacr^  thing  to  me.  P/int  what  I  believe  to  be 

Oppoaitiona  Statement  and  what  is  happening  here  is  a  ^he  truth. 


I  have  interviewed  several  of 


Oppoaitiona  Statement  and  what  is  happening  here  is  a  iruin. 

An  unidentified  member  of  the  challenge  to  a  free  press.  Letters  Column  Open  to  All 

opposition  told  the  Associated  There  has  been  no  criticism.  At  no  time  has  any  person 

I^ess,  “Freedom  of  the  press  or  locally,  of  the  rest  of  the  paper,  been  denied  the  right  to  express 
expression  is  absolutely  not  the  It  has  been  improved  in  the  iast  himself  through  the  mail  bag 
question.  We  are  not  apologiz-  2V&  years  by  addition  of  a  re-  column.  The  only  requisite  is 
ing  for  anything  because  we  do  porter-photographer,  coverage  of  that  letters  be  signed.  I  have 
not  believe  that  freedom  of  the  local  events  in  a  manner  not  even  used  anonymous  letters  if 
press  is  at  stake.  We  simply  do  previously  possible  because  of  they  were  personal  attacks  on 
not  think  the  Times  Record  is  Isck  of  trained  writers.  The  me,  answering  the  letters  edi- 
representing  Valley  City  fairly,  paper  has  inaugurated  a  weekly  torially  of  course. 

With  Matchan  as  ^itor  there  is  farm  page:  covers  the  city  hall,  I  have  interviewed  several  of 
no  one  to  speak  for  the  business-  -.i-.,. .. 

men  of  Valley  City.”  _  • ,  mw  fwi  •  1 

He  added  that  "only  Matchan's  HOWCftSr  Olllt  NftCfr^S  TnCfl 
fnends”  get  prominence  in  news  a.9Ull  AilUi 

stories.  He  identified  these  BOWATER  PAPER  COM-  plaint,  which  alleges  Bowater’s 
friends  as  Henry  Wallace,  Sen-  PANY'S  $500,000  damage  suit  reputation  among  publishers  was 
ator  Claude  Pepper  and  others  against  Clinton  Paper  Corp.  and  damaged  by  Clinton’s  assignment 
with  like  views.  He  said  William  K.  Friedman  moved  a  of  contract  to  Friedman  and  by 
Matchan  was  not  speaking  for  step  nearer  trial  this  week.  ( E  &  its  statements  to  customers,  the 
the  businessmen  of  Valley  City  P>  March  15,  p.  7. )  judge  held  the  defendants  “can 

and  published  editorials  “abso-  In  a  preliminary  legal  skir-  readily  plead  and  prepare  them- 
"W  views.”  mish,  Bowater  outpoint^  the  selves  for  trial.” 

We  have  nothing  against  the  defendants.  Justice  Isaac  R.  The  court  ordered  reference  to 
niM  himself,  but  we  think  his  Swezey  in  Supreme  Court,  OPA  prices  be  deleted  from  the 
paper  is  not  fairly  representing  Brooklyn,  denied  defendant’s  complaint  because  it  is  irrele- 
patriotic  little  motions  for  an  amended  com-  vant. 


Bowater  Suit  Nears  Trial 


In  a  preliminary  legal  skir-  readily  plead  arid  prepare  them- 
mish,  Bowater  outpoint^  the  selves  for  trial.” 


The  couii  ordered  reference  to 


city,”  he  said. 


.  - —  plaint,  except  in  one  iwrticular.  The  action  grew  out  of  testi- 

den***  ^tement  is  the  best  evi-  He  directed  the  plaintiffs  to  mony  at  a  Senate  committee 
tion  th  w”  conten-  clarify  and  make  more  definite  hearing  to  the  effect  that  the 

n  mat  freedom  of  the  press  is  and  certain  the  term  “customary  Clinton  firm  had  assigned  its 
Pharos  •ssue.  I  regard  the  upcharges.”  Bowater  contract  for  6,000  tons 

86  our  news  columns  are  As  for  the  rest  of  the  com-  (Continued  on  page  59) 
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Bowater  contract  for  6,000  tons 
(Continued  on  page  59) 


All  Is  Forgiven 

Omaha,  Nebr.  —  Boyd  Von 
Seggren  has  resumed  publish¬ 
ing  of  his  West  Point  (Neb.) 
Republican.  The  paper  sus¬ 
pended  five  weeks  ago  after 
a  controversy  over  the  illegi¬ 
bility  of  a  woman's  face  in  a 
group  picture.  Von  Seggern 
said  subscribers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  agreed  to  forget  about 
the  incident  after  his  apology. 


my  chief  opponents  since  the 
thing  broke  into  the  open,  and 
in  all  cases  the  businessmen 
have  felt  that  they  have  a 
right,  if  they  spiend  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  money  for  ad¬ 
vertising,  to  have  a  director  in 
editorial  policy. 

My  position,  as  I  have  told 
them  privately  and  publicly,  is 
that  “merely  because  I  buy  gro¬ 
ceries  from  John  Doe,  a  car  from 
Ed  Duffy  or  because  I  bank  with 
Erie  Fouls.  I  do  not  consider 
it  my  right  to  tell  them  how  to 
run  their  businesses.” 

Most  important  thing  to 
emerge  from  this  battle  yet,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  revelation 
that  the  people  themselves  still 
have  a  through-going  belief  in 
the  right  of  free  press  and  de¬ 
mocracy.  The  count  yesterday 
(April  30)  was  five  to  one  in 
favor  of  my  right  to  put  on 
paper  what  comes  from  my 
mind. 

This  is  significant  because 
probably  not  1%  of  the  3,800 
subscribers  to  the  Times  Record 
can  “go  with  me”  on  everything 
I  write.  Yet,  they  are  willing 
to  fight  for  my  right  to  free  ex¬ 
pression.  This  alone  is  proof 
that  democracy  can  and  will 
work  if  it  is  given  the  chance. 

Opponents  Anonymous 

Another  revealing  thing  which 
has  been  brought  out  since  we 
started  publishing  all  letters, 
signed  or  unsigned.  Is  that  90% 
of  the  letters  opposing  my  con¬ 
tinuation  as  editor  are  anony¬ 
mous;  while  90%  of  those  up¬ 
holding  a  free  press  bear  the 
name  of  the  writer. 

Up  until  two  weeks  ago,  there 
was  no  personal  bitterness 
toward  me  from  a  heavy  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  opposition.  I  was 
told  that  at  their  meetings  they 
prefaced  remarks  with  “I  like 
Don,  but — that  editorial  page.” 
By  the  same  token,  I  hold  no 
bitterness  toward  them.  Their 
thinking  is  the  result  of  mapy 
factors  and  influence  and  one 
cannot  condemn  when  he  under¬ 
stands  why  people  think  as  they 
do.  I  never  have  denied  them 
the  right  to  their  views,  and 
neither  do  I  believe  they  should 
deny  me  the  right  to  mine. 

It  has  caused  a  furore  in  the 
community  which  is  regrettable. 
I  don’t  believe  they  were  aware 
of  the  implications  of  their  acts 
until  it  was  brought  home  by 
developments  of  the  last  10  days, 
at  home  and  away.  I  do  know 
that  at  least  a  few  of  those  who 
comprise  the  opposition  are 
sorry  about  the  whole  thing. 
Whether  they  will  say  so  pub¬ 
licly  I  don't  know. 
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'Slanting'  Riles 
Congressmen; 
Talk  Press  Curb 

Washington  —  Hot  debate 
which  has  occurred  frequently 
behind  closed  doors  in  the  House 
Labor  Committee  over  alleged 
“slanting”  of  the  news  has 
passed  the  boiling  stage  but  ap¬ 
parently  still  is  simmering. 

Discussion  among  the  commit¬ 
teemen  of  the  powerful  25-man 
group,  whose  chairman  is  Fred 
A.  Hartley,  Jr.  <  R.,  N.  J. )  brought 
out  proposals  to  bar  correspond¬ 
ents  of  certain  groups  from  the 
press  gallery.  Included  were: 

1.  Communists. 

2.  Slanters,  whether  Commu¬ 
nists  or  not 

Anonymity  cloaked  the  de¬ 
baters,  however,  and  in  an  effort 
to  run  down  the  result  of  these 
discussions,  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  assigned  a  corre¬ 
spondent  to  talk  with  a  number 
of  representatives  and  senators 
In  an  effort  to  get  their  views. 

Early  this  week  Bert  Andrews, 
Herald  Tribune’s  bureau  chief  in 
Washington,  said: 

“Three  Senators— one  a  Demo¬ 
crat  who  already  had  put  his 
opinion  down  in  quotable  form, 
and  two  Republicans  who  shied 
away  from  being  quoted — said 
they  concurred  generally  as  to 
the  views  of  the  men  from  the 
House.” 

Andrews  believes,  however, 
that  a  large  part  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  “beefing”  stems  from  the 
fact  that  the  Republican  ma- 
Joriti^  are  touchy  over  the 
criticism  showered  on 'them  for 
not  doing  the  job  in  jigtime. 

“Some  of  it,”  Andrews  rea¬ 
soned,  “may  be  justified." 

Jack  Steele  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  bureau  picked  up  the 
inquiry  with  a  view  of  securing 
both  amplification  and  use  of 
complainers*  names.  In  each 
case  permission  was  withheld. 
Each  law-maker  said  frankly  he 
didn’t  want  to  get  in  the  re¬ 
porters’  doghouse. 

■ 

Cut  Prices  Advertised 

Baltimore,  Md. — Crosse  & 
Blackwell  Co.  is  using  600  and 
1,000  line  ads  in  20  major  cities 
to  announce  a  reduction  in 
prices  of  its  Ready-to-Serve 
Soups.  VanSant,  Dugdale  &  Co. 
is  the  agency. 

Jordan  Marsh 
Linage  Leader 

Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston, 
with  7,939,002  lines,  was  the 
leading  newspaper  advertiser 
among  the  nation’s  department 
stores  in  1946,  according  to  fig¬ 
ures  released  by  Media  Records. 

Others  In  the  first-ten  list 
were:  William  H.  Block,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  4,968,294;  Famous- 
Barr,  St.  Louis,  4,946.806;  Wood¬ 
ward  &  Lothrop,  Washington, 
4,807,708;  William  Filene’s  Sons, 
Boston,  4,634,690;  R.  H.  Macy, 
New  York,  4,585,119;  J.  L.  Hud¬ 
son,  Detroit,  4,378,449;  F.  &  R. 
Lazarus.  Columbus,  Ohio,  4,188,- 
654;  Hecht  Co.,  Washington. 
4,157,465:  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  3,812,773. _ 


McCambridge  Leaves  AP; 

New  Radio  Service  Readied 

AFTER  many  years  in  the  service  of  Associated  Press,  W.  J. 

McCambridge  announced  his  retirement  May  1  as  head  of 
Press  Association  “to  take  a  much  needed  rest.”  He  said  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  go  into  private  business  and  is  considering  “various 
actvities  in  which  I  am  interested.” 

“In  relinquishing  my  present  connection,”  he  stated,  “I  do 
so  with  the  most  affectionate  feeling  for  the  AP  and  the  many 
friends  I  have  made  over  the  years.” 

Simultaneously,  Executive  Director  Kent  Cooper  announced 
that  a  radio  department  has  been  set  up  in  the  AP  with  Oliver 
Gramling  in  charge  as  an  assistant  general  manager.  ’This  fol¬ 
lowed  action  of  the  recent  AP  membership  meeting  consolidating 
all  of  the  radio  activities  under  direct  AP  administration. 

As  soon  as  final  details  can  be  concluded.  Cooper  said,  stations 
now  taking  the  special  AP  radio  wire  service  will  be  offered  as¬ 
sociate  membership  “under  a  rate  formula  that  will  be  as  equit¬ 
able  as  possible.”  An  “ambitious  program,”  is  being  worked  out 
for  the  radio  membership,  he  added. 


Guatemala  Press  Gag 
Law  Goes  Into  Effect 


A  “free  thought”  law,  which 
has  been  characterized  by  law¬ 
yers  and  others  as  a  restrictive 
measure  against  the  press,  went 
into  effect  this  week  in  Guate¬ 
mala. 

President  Juan  Jose  Arevalo 
signed  the  bill  despite  vigorous 
opposition  by  newspapers,  ra¬ 
dio,  civic  organizations  and  stu¬ 
dents.  Now  all  copies  of  all 
editions  of  all  newspapers  must 
be  delivered  to  government  of¬ 
ficials  one  hour  before  being 
placed  in  circulation. 

Followed  Press  Attacks 

The  bill  was  drafted  by  In¬ 
terior  Minister  Francisco  Villa- 
gran  after  attacks  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  by  independent  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Its  provisions  make  printshop 
owners  liable  to  prosecution  for 
“insults  and  lies”  against  pub¬ 
lic  officials  in  any  printed  mat¬ 
ter  done  in  their  establishments. 
Similar  responsibilities  are  laid 
down  for  radio  station  owners. 

Article  42  defines  sedition  by 
newspapers  and  radio  stations, 
classing  as  sedition  “to  urge  or 
insinuate,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
the  resignation  of  any  of  the 
presidents  of  government  bodies 
and  the  chief  of  the  armed 
forces  ’  It  would  be  punish¬ 
able  by  two  years  imprison¬ 
ment. 

The  Newspapermen’s  Associa¬ 
tion  said  this  article  would  con¬ 
travene  the  right  of  petition 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
and  that  it  denied  the  right  to 
request  the  resignation  of  "de¬ 
linquent  or  inept”  officials. 

Liable  to  Imprisonment 

Article  50  provides  that  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  stations  which 
are  “slanderous  or  injurious”  to 
foreign  nations,  their  govern¬ 
ments  or  diplomatic  representa¬ 
tives  accredited  to  Guatemala 
are  liable  to  imprisonment  or 
fine  of  their  responsible  direc¬ 
tors. 

Reproduction  in  Guatemala  of 


punishable  reports  originally 
printed  abroad  would  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  making  the  person 
making  the  reproduction  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  report.  Presuma¬ 
bly,  this  could  be  applied  to  pre¬ 
vent  publication  of  certain  news 
agency  reports  falling  within 
the  categories  whose  publica¬ 
tion  is  banned  in  Guatemala. 

Contradictions  Claimed 

The  Newspapermen’s  Associa¬ 
tion  said  the  article  “openly  con¬ 
tradicts”  international  agree¬ 
ments  subscribed  by  Guatemala 
at  the  Chapultepec  and  San 
Francisco  conferences  and  is 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  free 
information  proclaimed  in  inter- 
American  congresses  and  de¬ 
fended  by  the  United  Nations. 

Radio  stations  transmitting 
broadcasts  referring  to  affairs  of 
state,  the  government  or  its 
members,  must  give  two  hours 
notice  to  the  government  radio 
station,  or  make  a  recording  of 
the  broadcast  which  must  be 
sent  to  the  government  station 
within  four  hours  after  the 
broadcast. 

Newspapers  are  required  to 
give  free  subscriptions  to  the 
Mini.ster  of  Interior,  his  press 
office  and  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  presidency.  Copies 
must  be  sent  on  the  day  of  pub¬ 
lication. 


Freedom 

Dallas,  Tex. — An  irate  tax- 
paper  complained  to  Personnel 
Director  W.  V.  Walsh  at  city 
hall  that  he'd  been  checking 
one  office  for  five  months  “Just 
out  of  curiosity"  ond  had  dis¬ 
covered  its  inmates  never  were 
present. 

Walsh  investigated.  He 
found  the  office. 

It  was  the  Press  Room. 


Mee  Case  Di^ 
Found  on  Yacht 
After  'Search' 

By  Henry  Wallace 

Havana — Just  how  the  Ql 
cago  Tribune  and  New  Yerit 
News  obtained  a  diary  kept  W 
the  late  John  Lester  Mee  S 
Chicago  lawyer  and  yachtinm 
fatally  wounded  in  Havuu 
April  8,  was  subject  of  a  jua 
cial  investigation  this  week 
When  the  ’Tribune  and  Newt 
began  publishing  excerpU  from 
the  Mee  diary,  protests  from 
wire  services  and  other  newsM 
pers  brought  the  order  for  m 
immediate  investigation  from 
Judge  Santiago  Mencia. 

The  diary,  containing  intimjte 
details  of  the  slain  man’s  life 
had  been  aboard  the  yacht  Si 
tira  v/hen  Patricia  Schmidt, 
ledo  dancer  and  sweatheart  of 
Mee.  fired  the  fatal  shot. 
Although  the  court  had  » 
dered  a  search  of  the  Mee  yieht 
several  days  after  the  shooting, 
searchers  apparently  overlooked 
the  diary.  Then,  on  ’Thursdiy 
the  press  was  allowed  aboard 
the  75-foot  vessel  to  witness  the 
reconstruction  of  the  shoothg 
Found  Among  Books 


During  the  period  of  waitiig 
for  the  reconstruction  to  get  mi 
der  way,  Norma  Lee  Browniig 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  begm 
poking  around  in  books  and 
papers  in  the  ship’s  main  cabin 
She  came  upon  an  interestinf 
book,  called  in  Jim  Desmond  nf 
the  News  and  together  they  de  a 
cided  the  diary  was  wortt  tl»  * 
chance  of  taking  it  ashore.  As 
one  had  to  stay  for  the  recen 
struction,  they  decid^  M 
Browning  take  the  document 
ashore  in  a  private  launch, 
then,  after  leaving  it  in  a  safe 
place,  return  to  the  yacht. 

The  transfer  was  made  sue 
cessfully,  but  after  the  News 
and  Tribune  hit  the  street  wifli 
the  story,  the  press  services  pro¬ 
tested  that  Gustavo  Reno,  Chi 
cago  Tribune  correspondent  and 
also  lawyer  in  the  case  as  spe 
cial  prosecutor,  must  have  W 
the  diary  get  away.  Reno  ei 
plained  that  Browning  had  tak« 
over  his  correspondent  work  for 
this  particular  case. 

Special  judicial  police  vet 
ordered  to  investigate,  but  by 
the  time  they  got  going  the 
diary  had  been  flown  out  of  the 
country  by  Browning,  who  pro 
ceeded  to  Chicago,  while  D* 
mond  remained  in  Havana  aw 
continued  to  file  stories  bw 
on  the  missing  document  The 
diary  itself  was  flown  to  ® 
cago,  but  later  will  be  return* 
to  the  defense  attorney,  whowffl 
present  it  at  the  trial  of  the 
young  American  dancer. 


Christmas  Ads 

Exclusive  franchises  for  • 
Christmas  advertising  cami*^ 
offering  specialized  materials  W 
retail  store  departments 
ing  allotted  by  Weil-Klovilk  Ca 
of  New  York.  The  camp^  J 
was  prepared  under  the  on*  | 
tion  of  Elizabeth  Flannery  of  w  I 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  sales  proma  | 
tion  department.  I 
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21  Reporters  Named 
For  Columbia  Seminar 


the  final  seminar  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Institute  for  the 
current  academic  year  will  open 
Monday  at  Columbia  University 
^  will  be  attended  by  21  re- 
Dorters  from  newspapers  in  all 
sections  of  the  United  States,  it 
was  announced  by  Floyd  Taylor, 
director  of  the  Institute. 

•The  membership  of  the  semi¬ 
nar."  Mr.  Taylor  said,  “includes 
many  reporters  of  outstanding 
ability.  There  is  so  much  talent 
and  experience  in  the  group  that 
Us  members  could  provide  com¬ 
plete  coverage  of  anything — up 
to  and  including  a  major  war.” 

The  seminar  is  the  sixth  of  a 
series. 

The  program  of  the  Seminar 
for  General  Reporters  will  stress 
the  basic  ideas  behind  good  re¬ 
porting  and  problems  encoun¬ 
tered  in  special  fields.  Among 
the  guest  experts  will  be  J. 
Montgomery  Curtis,  city  editor 
of  the  Bu#aIo  ( N.  Y. )  Evening 
Newt;  Charles  H.  Hamilton,  city 
editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va. ) 
WeiM  Leader;  Robert  Gunning, 
editor  of  Readable  News  Re¬ 
ports:  James  Marlow,  Associated 
Press  Washington  Bureau;  Ber¬ 
nard  Kilgore,  president  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal;  Ben  W. 
Gilbert,  city  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post;  Prof.  Fred 
S.  Keller,  Columbia  University 
psychologist;  George  Cornish, 
managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  Prof.  John 
K,  Norton,  of  Teachers  College. 
Columbia  University;  Dean  Cur¬ 
rier  McEwen,  of  the  New  York 
University  College  of  Medicine; 
Louis  Stark,  New  York  Times, 
and  James  Carey,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  CIO. 

Also  Prof.  Louis  Budenz,  of 
Fordham  University;  Fred  Wolt- 


Kauiiman 


man.  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram;  S.  Burton  Heath,  NEA 
Service,  Inc.;  Howard  W. 
Blakeslee,  s  c  i  - 
ence  editor  of 
the  Associated 
Press;  Howard 
Dietz,  science 
editor  of  the 
Scripps- Howard 
N  e  w  s  p  a  pers; 

Marquis  Childs 
and  Thomas  L. 

Stokes,  column¬ 
ists;  Henley  Hill, 
assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the 
New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune;  and 
Robert  G.  Shand,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  News. 

Alsu  Roscoe  Drummond,  chief 
of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Barrett,  editorial  direc¬ 
tor  of  Newsweek;  Joseph  Costa, 
president  of  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association;  Don 
Rose,  of  the  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin;  E.  Douglas  Ham¬ 
ilton,  of  the  law  firm  of  Brown, 
Cross  and  Hamilton,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Kirkpatrick,  managing 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Jour¬ 
nal. 

The  reporters  who  have  been 
admitted  to  the  Seminar  for 
General  Reporters  on  nomina¬ 
tion  of  their  publishers  are: 

Frank  S.  Adams,  New  York 
Times. 

J.  M.  Baskin,  Women's  Wear 
Daily. 

Paul  A.  Blauvelt,  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.)  Eagle. 

Thomas  Leslie  Boardman, 
labor  editor,  Cleveland  (O. ) 
Press 

Charles  T.  Davis,  Pittsburgh 
( Pa. )  Post-Gazette. 


Duckworth 


Davis 


Kingsbury  Lewis 

Allen  Duckworth,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News. 

John  P.  English,  Boston 
(Mass  )  Herald. 

George  C.  Hull,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Evening  Bulletin. 

Rudolph  Kauffmann  II,  Wash 
ington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star. 

Kermit  K.  Kingsbury,  night 
city  editor,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram. 

Alfred  E.  Lewis,  Washington 
(Q.  C.)  Post. 

Ralph  D.  Matthews,  chief  of 
National  Bureau,  Afro-American 
Newspapers,  Baltimore. 

Wilson  Chandler  McGee, 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 

J.  Donald  McMurray,  Racine 
( Wis. )  Journal-Times. 

Everett  Smith,  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor.  Also  is  a  photog¬ 
rapher. 

Robert  R.  Stapp,  Denver 
( Colo. )  Post. 

Fitzhugh  Turner,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

William  S.  Van  Dyke,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  (Okla.)  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan. 

Leonard  O.  Warner,  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin. 

John  M.  Will,  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Press  Register. 

Raymond  F.  Zeman,  Los  An 
geles  (Calif.)  Times. 


Ker  Again  Heads  CP 

Toronto — F.  I.  Ker,  publisher 
of  the  Hamilton  Spectator,  has 
been  reelected  president  of  Ca¬ 
nadian  Press,  Canada’s  co-opera 
tive  news  service. 


English  Hull 


McGee  Matthews  • 


Reporter  Sets  Off 
N,  J.  Cemetery  Probe 

Passaic,  N.  J. — Four  articles 
concerning  cemetery  promotions 
in  adjacent  Clifton,  N.  J.,  by 
Staff  Writer  Carl  Ek  for  the 
Passaic  Herald-News  resulted  in 
action  by  the  New  Jersey  Le^s- 
lature  that  started  a  statewide 
investigation  of  cemeteries. 

State  Senator  Charles  K.  Bar¬ 
ton  called  for  the  investigation 
after  Ek's  series  revealed  fabu¬ 
lous  profits  have  been  taken  out 
of  tax-exempt  cemetery  proper¬ 
ties. 

Ek,  who  is  doubling  as  an 
editorial  writer  in  addition  to 
his  staff  work  and  thrice-week¬ 
ly  column,  returned  to  the  staff 
after  attending  the  American 
Press  Institute  Seminar  for  edi¬ 
torial  writers. 

■ 

Bettina  Bedwell  Dies: 
Fashion  Columnist 

Bettina  Bedwell,  fashion  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate  since 
1929,  died  Apr.  22  at  her  home 
in  New  York  City. 

In  private  life  Mrs.  Abraham 
Rattner,  wife  of  an  artist,  the 
columnist  first  worked  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Chicago  Tribune 
to  support  her  art  training  and 
later  began  fashion  coverage  for 
»the  Poris  Tribune  while  study¬ 
ing  art  in  Paris. 

She  wrote  also  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  United 
Press  from  1923  to  1924  and  for 
magazines. 


Will  Zeman 
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Versatile  Mac  Rollins 
Once  Ran  Out  of  Gas 


By  James  L.  CoUings 

**WE  ran  out  of  gas,”  Mac  said, 

and  he  laughed  and  the  criss¬ 
cross  wrinkles  around  his  blue 
eyes  webbed  together. 

It’s  a  hearty  laugh  from  a  man 
who  admits  he  enjoys  the  effort 
of  loafing. 

Mac  is  Malcolm  G.  Rollins, 
vicepresident  of  C.  L.  Miller  Co., 
a  medium-sized  agency  in  New 
York  City  that  specializes  in 
food  products. 

He  eats  many  of  the  items  he 
writes  about — Baby  Ruth,  dex¬ 
trose,  Butterfingers. 

It  was  1922  when  Mac,  after 
learning  the  basics  of  advertis¬ 
ing  with  the  American  Optical 
Co.,  Charles  Daniel  Frey,  Van¬ 
ity  Fair  and  J.  Walter  TTiomp- 
son,  was  empty-tanked.  He  and 
his  partner  had  organized  a 
mail-order  business  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  $5,000. 

Mac  ior  Me 

“The  company,”  he  continued, 
"was  called  The  Tog  Shop  at 
Your  Door,  I  suppose  because 
we  peddled  men's  furnishings 
from  house  to  house.  Officially 
it  was  known  as  the  MacVale 
Co.  The  Mac  in  the  name  rep¬ 
resented  me,  the  V  and  L  sto^ 
for  stockholders  and  the  e  was 
for  expenses,  which  we  figured 
would  wind  us  up.” 

Expenses  didn't  do  it.  Inven¬ 
tory  did. 

"Although  sales  hit  $75,000 
the  first  year,”  he  explained, 
"we  finally  had  so  much  inven¬ 
tory  trouble  after  four  years 
that  we  liquidated." 

Racing  HU  Motor 

Mac  has  raced  his  motor  since 
then  in  the  sheer  exuberance  of 
living — “I  get  a  kick  out  of 
everything”  — ^but  he  hasn’t  run 
out  of  gas  again. 

A  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
(1911),  resident  of  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  and  native  of  West  New¬ 
bury,  Mass.,  the  vicepresident 
who  also  writes  copy  and  fills  in 
as  account  executive  puts  his 
hefty  frame,  facile  mind  and  en¬ 
ergetic  spirit  full  speed  into  all 
endeavors. 

As  a  result,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  well-rounded  men  in  the 
advertising  business.  He  has 
been  advertising  department 
clerk,  space  salesman,  account 
executive,  promotion  manager, 
house  magazine  editor  and  in¬ 
ventor  of  sales  promotion  gadg¬ 
ets — “I  can’t  think  of  a  better 
way  to  make  a  living.”  The 
whole  of  advertising,  he  means. 

He  can  write  about  corn  or 
candy,  tell  a  New  England  story, 
prepare  an  entire  campaign,  sell 
articles  to  advertising  trade 
journals  and  keep  clients  reas¬ 
onably  happy. 

His  brother,  Carl  P.,  heads  the 
Yale  University  Press  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  leading 
typographers. 

After  Mac’s  mail-order  busi¬ 
ness  became  inventory-tangled- 
up,  he  opened  and  managed  the 
Dartmouth  Club  until  1931.  A 


bulletin  he  handled  for  the  club 
was  noticed  by  the  business 
manager  of  Cosmopolitan  mag¬ 
azine. 

Award  Winner 

Come  over,  said  the  b.  m.,  and 
be  our  promotion  manager. 
Four  years  and  many  smart  pro¬ 
motion  jobs  later,  Mac  and  his 
assistants  won  the  Direct-Mail 
Advertising  Award — did  it  again 
in  1937. 

Not  only  that.  While  with 
Cosmo,  he  designed  many  pro¬ 
motion  pieces  that  receiv^  rec¬ 
ognition  in  the  field. 

In  1942  he  moved  over  in  the 
same  family — Hearst — and  be¬ 
came  promotion  manager  of 
Good  Housekeeping,  where  he 
conducted  that  book’s  first  read¬ 
ership  studies. 

His  association  with  the  Miller 
agency  began  in  November,  1942. 
It  was  the  same  old  do  some- 
thing-be  noticed  story  with  ver¬ 
satile  Mac.  This  time  he  had 
written  “The  Romance  of 
Prairie  Gold”  (corn  to  you); 
Miller  read  it  and  invited  him 
in.  The  book,  a  half-million- 
strong,  was  sold  at  the  World’s 
Fair  in  New  York  and  distribut¬ 
ed  to  many  schools  across  the 
land. 

Face  That  Glows 

Fifty-seven-year-old  Mac  is  a 
friendly,  likeable  fellow  whose 
whole  face  glows  when  he 
smiles.  He’s  the  sort  you’d  like 
to  have  along  on  a  fishing  trip 
in  Canada '  or  New  England — 
two  places  he  often  does  go  for 
fishing  trips.  For  bass  and  trout. 

His  clothes  drape  carefully 
over  his  6-ft.  body.  He’ll  take 
a  drink  or  three  before  dinner, 
but  not  after.  When  he  speaks 
there’s  a  slight  Bostonian  ac¬ 
cent. 

“I  don't  think  any  one  med¬ 
ium  is  the  first  or  last  word  in 
advertising.  There’s  no  cut-and- 
dried  formula.  But  in  many 
cases  newspapers  are  the  most 
flexible  and  economical  for 
selling  products.” 

He  uses  newspaper  space  to 
sell  some  of  his  products — Karo 
( corn  syrup ) ,  Mazola  ( corn 
oil),  Linit  (starch),  Kremel 
(prepared  pudding),  Curtis  can¬ 
dies. 

‘"There  are  many  times,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  South,  when  it 
wouldn’t  pay  to  run  our  ads  in 
anything  but  newspapers. 

“While  we  are  talking  about 
papers,  though — just  a  thought: 
I  believe  that  papers  must  guard 
against  too  much  dependence  on 
syndicated  material.  They  should 
retain  home  town  flavor  by  us¬ 
ing  local  stuff.” 

During  the  war  his  agency 
created  ads  for  the  pulp  wood 
activities  committee. 

“If  there  was  ever  any  doubt,” 
said  Mac,  “about  the  pulling 
power  of  an  ad,  whether  in  a 
weekly  or  daily,  our  minds  were 
disabused  of  it  then.  We  had 
great  success.” 


Mac  Rollins — author,  ex-businessman,  ad  executiT*. 


He  hates  hypocrisy  and  four- 
flushers — “probably  because  of 
my  Quaker  ancestors.”  He  was 
equally  annoyed  with  his  Green¬ 
wich  neighbors  when  they  shout¬ 
ed  an  emphatic  no  to  the  UN’s 
attempt  to  settle  there. 

The  hearty  laugh.  “Hell,  I 
thought  they  were  silly!” 

Mac  likes  his  many  jobs  equal¬ 
ly  well:  client  contacts,  copy- 
writing,  vicepresidency  ( since 
1945).  He  writes  carefully,  re¬ 
vises— carefully,  then  more  re¬ 
vising. 

But  it  comes  up  good.  Some¬ 
times  funny.  For  the  American 
Druggist  he  does  a  column  that 
appears  in  several  journals. 
Here's  where  he  has  a  chance  to 
spin  one  of  his  New  England 
stories. 

This  is  one  of  them: 

“How  Deep  .  .  .  Not  How 
Broad”  is  the  title. 

“Years  ago  there  used  to  be 
a  ferry  across  the  Merrimac,  up 
above  Concord.  The  river’s  fair¬ 
ly  broad  and  shallow  there. 

“A  stranger  complained  about 
paying  25  cents  for  the  ride,  and 
allowed  he’d  sooner  walk  across. 

“  ‘Go  ahead,  you,’  said  the 
ferry  man,  ‘but  when  your  hat’s 
floating  down  the  channel,  meb- 
be  you’ll  see  it’s  the  depth,  not 
the  breadth,  that  makes  the  trip 
wuth  a  quarter.’ 

“It’s  always  seemed  to  me  that 
depth  rather  than  breadth 
should  be  the  basis  of  reader- 
ship  studies.  .  .  ” 

My  Dog — Tin-Ears 

Mac  gardens  and  plays  bridge 
off  hours  from  his  ideas  and  ex¬ 
ecution  of  them.  He  once  raised 
airdales. 

“When  I  was  with  Cosmopol¬ 
itan,”  he  remembered,  “my  dog 
Tin-Ear’s  picture  was  runtin  an 
edge  of  filler  space  we  had.” 
The  idea  was  to  see  how  many 
dog  lovers  the  magazine  had. 

“We  offered  the  prints  for  10 
cents.  The  first  month  we  had 
5,000  takers,  and,  altogether,  a 
total  of  10,000  wanted  Tin-Ear. 
Two  years  later  we  boosted  the 
price  to  25  cents.  In  came  an¬ 
other  5,000  orders.  That  dog 
traveled  all  over  the  world.” 

Mac  stopped  raising  airdales — 
he  didn’t  say  why — after  the 
fury  died  down  and  returned  to 


the  fun — for  him — of  copywi# 
ing,  columning,  account  execny 
and  ad  campaigning.  He’s  bea 
at  it  ever  since. 

Every  once  in  a  while  l«j 
looks  upward  and  leftward  to  I 
the  picture  of  Tin-Ears  on  the 
office  wall — and  remembers. 

■ 

Bids  for  Record 
Camden  Papers 
Are  Considered 

Philadelphia  —  Definite  bii!| 
have  been  made  for  the  Phils' 
delphia  Record  and  Canultn 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  whitt 

were  suspended  Feb.  1  by  J 
David  Stern  and  sold  to  the  Bnl  i 
letin  Co. 

A.  Webster  Dougherty,  heiii- 
ing  a  financial  house  at  1421  \ 
Chestnut  Street,  has  made  in  J’ 
offer  for  the  Record.  It  is  coo  ) 
mon  report  here  a  purchase  of 
the  former  Stern  plant  would  bt 
on  the  basis  of  a  6-day  momini 
paper,  with  an  agreement  to  i 
print  the  Sunday  Bulletin  in  the 
Record  building. 

Dougherty  said  if  the  deil 
went  through  he  would  own 
and  operate  the  newspaper  hini' 
self.  He  has  never  enga(edin 
newspaper  work  or  other  pub¬ 
lication  activities.  Nor  has  be 
ever  been  active  in  politics. 

J.  Frank  Beeman,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  Holiday  magazine, 
emerges  as  the  man  heading  op 
the  syndicate  aiming  to  buy  the 
Courier-Post.  With  him  se 
aligned  a  group  of  South  Jei 
sey  business  and  financial  in^ 
ests,  together  with  some  * 
former  executives  of  the  newe 
papers. 

Beeman  confirmed  his  inters 
in  the  matter  and  eagem«b 
close  the  deal  for  what  * 
termed  “one  of  the 
paper  buys  in  America.  ■» 
of  his  life  he  has  been  in  newv 
paper  work. 

Richard  W.  Slocum,  gsi*^ 
manager  of  the  Bulletin  nw 
papeis  and  secretary  of 
letin  Co.,  said  five  sut«tw» 
offers  for  the  former  Sw 
newspapers  were  being  com* 
ered. 
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rARTOON  COMMENT  OF  PEACE  PARLEY  IS  POIGNANT.  AND  SUCCINCT 


RETREAT  FROM  MOSCOW 

Danirl  Fitzpatrick,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 

Jdhn  ('base,  Xt'w  Orieans  Item 


ADJOURNED 

Alfred  BuesciuT,  Ckicaao  Herald- American 


Marshall’s  Aloofness 
To  Press  Unconscious’ 


R.  H.  SHACKFORD,  United 

Press  correspondent  at  the 
Moscow  Conference,  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  this 
week  he  be¬ 
lieved  Secretary 
of  State  Mar¬ 
shall's  “aloof¬ 
ness”  toward 
the  press  during 
the  parley  was 
“unconscious" 
rather  than  “de¬ 
liberate." 

(Ray  Tucker 
reported  in  Mc¬ 
Clure  S  y  n  d  i  - 
cate’s  “National 
Whirligig”  that 
36  American 

covering  the  event  had  for¬ 
warded  confidential  complaints 
to  their  home  offices  about 
Marshall's  attitude  toward  this 
country’s  press  representatives. ) 

“I  doubt  if  Marshall  was  con¬ 
scious  of  how  important  it  was 
for  us  to  see  him  regularly,” 
Shackford  said.  “I  don’t  think 
he  deliberately  intended  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  press.  He  is  not 
a  man  to  call  a  press  conference 
just  for  the  sake  of  a  press  con- 
fwence,  and,  for  a  long  while, 
there  wasn’t  really  much  he 
could  say. 


Shackford 

newspapermen 


Only  2  Press  Conferences 
“On  ffie  other  hand,  we 
thought  it  would  give  us  a  bet¬ 
ter  perspective  if  we  could  have 
a  few  off-the-record  talks  with 
the  General  to  find  out  what  he 
was  thinking.” 

Shackford  said  Marshall  had 
conducted  only  two  press  con¬ 
ferences  while  in  Moscow,  one 
on  the  eve  of  the  first  day  of 
the  parley  and  one  the  night  be- 
®  meeting  adjourned.  On 
another  occasion,  American  cor¬ 
respondents  were  guests  of  the 


Secretary  at  an  informal  dinner 
and  theater  party. 

On  the  whole,  the  Russians 
cooperated  to  allow  a  free,  un¬ 
censored  flow  of  conference 
copy,  the  U.P.  correspondent  re¬ 
ported.  Toward  the  end,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  evidence  that 
the  Soviets  were  reading  the 
copy  before  it  was  sent,  thus 
causing  a  delay,  in  some  cases, 
of  several  hours. 

Many  of  the  correspondents 
resorted  to  telephone  communi¬ 
cations  with  London  and  New 
York  during  the  last  few  weeks, 
and  while  there  is  a  possibility 
that  these  were  monitored, 
Shackford  said  he  knew  of  no 
instances  in  which  calls  were 
interrupted. 

Living  conditions  for  Amer- 
.ican  reporters  were  the  best 
Moscow  could  provide,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Shackford.  The  cost  of 
food  was  high,  but  the  corre¬ 
spondents  received  a  discount 
on  the  meals  they  had  in  the 
Moskva  and  Metropole  Hotels. 

The  night  the  conference 
ended,  Russian  censorship 
clamped  down  again,  and  all 
copy  had  to  be  forwarded 
through  the  regular  official 
channels.  Telephone  calls  from 
Russia  were  required  to  be 
made  from  the  Moscow  post  of¬ 
fice  building. 

How  Soviet  Press  Acted 
Is  Related  by  Gallagher 
WES  GALLAGHER,  a  member 

of  the  Associated  Press  staff 
in  Moscow,  wrote  from  Berlin 
this  week  that  Soviet  citizens 
read  more  about  the  views  of 
western  nations  during  the  con¬ 
ference  than  ever  before. 

The  Soviet  Press  he  said, 
printed  along  with  textual  re¬ 
ports  of  the  conference  hun 
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dreds  of  thousands  of  words  re¬ 
peating  day  after  day  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  Foreign  Minister 
Molotov  attacking  the  positions 
of  the  western  powers. 

The  languid  Soviet  press  or¬ 
gans.  which  think  nothing  of 
waiting  one,  two  or  more  days 
to  announce  a  new  world  de¬ 
velopment  in  order  to  see  how 
to  play  it,  went  into  high  gear 
and  tried  to  compete  with  the 
speed  of  western  journalism. 
Gallagher  noticed. 

Russian  newspapers  carried 
the  full  texts  of  all  prepared 
statements  or  speeches  in  the 
council  by  the  foreign  ministers. 
They  usually  left  out,  however, 
the  unprepared  cross  talk  and 
arguments  that  followed  each 
speech. 

“Any  speech  by  Molotov  was 
followed  the  next  day  by  com¬ 
mentators  who  discussed  the 
same  subject,”  Gallagher  wrote. 
“Usually  it  was  difficult  to  see 
any  differences  between  Molo¬ 
tov’s  speech  and  the  commenta¬ 
tors’  views,  and  sometimes 
whole  sentences  seemed  to  be 
the  same.” 

The  Soviet  press  treated  meet¬ 
ings  of  deputy  foreign  ministers 
and  special  committees  in  con¬ 
siderable  detail  but  with  much 
less  “objectivity,”  as  the  term 
is  used  in  the  western  sense, 
than  it  did  the  ministers’  meet¬ 
ings,  according  to  Gallagher. 

“For  example,”  he  said,  “such 
writing  as  the  .following  was 
frequent  in  the  reporting  of  the 
deputies’  sessions,  particularly 
those  in  which  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister  Vishinsky  participated. 

“  ‘Speaking  at  the  meeting. 
Vishinsky  thoroughly  justified 
the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  and 
French  delegations  and  showed 
the  worthlessness  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  of  the  British  and  United 
States  representatives.’ 

“In  the  Soviet  press  Vishinsky 
was  like  a  hero  in  a  Horatio 
Alger  book.  He  always  won  in 
the  end.  usually  in  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  triumphant  words.  For 
some  reason  Vishinsky ’s  re¬ 


marks  were  usually  treated  in 
detail.  This  was  not  always 
true  of  Molotov  s  comments.” 
Gallagher  also  observed: 
“Competition  of  the  Soviet 
press  with  western  journalism 
was  carried  only  so  far.  One 
day  the  papers  announced  that 
the  report  on  the  preceding 
night  s  meeting  was  not  ready 
and  would  be  printed  the  next 
day  along  with  the  current  days 
session.  It  was.” 

Early  ‘Snafu*  Blamed 
On  Russians'  Stiffness 
WASHINGTON  —  Habitually 
tough  Russian  censors  created 
terrific  confusion  during  the  first 
few  days  of  the  Moscow  confer¬ 
ence,  not  from  any  idea  of  re¬ 
maining  tough  during  the  con¬ 
ference  but  because  they  simply 
did  not  understand  the  complex¬ 
ities  of  a  normal  free-working 
press  system. 

This  was  the  opinion  of  New- 
bold  Noyes,  Washington  Evening 
Star.  He  declared  upon  his  re¬ 
turn  this  week  that  the  first 
“Snafu”  occurred  exactly  be 
cause  a  segment  of  Soviet  offi 
cialdom  was  trying  to  relax  from 
a  long,  and  normal,  “stiffness.” 

Some  correspondents  were  not 
allowed  to  file  stories  for  three 
days. 

Trouble  lor  Daily  Worker 
Ironically  enough,  Morris 
Childs,  correspondent  for  the 
Daily  Worker,  had  more  trouble 
than  anyone  else,  Paul  Ward, 
who  covered  the  parley  for  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  said. 

However,  Ward  explained,  thi  .• 
New  Yorker  fared  better  than 
his  British  counterpart,  the  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  London  Daily 
Worker.  Childs  was  admitted  to 
all  American  press  conferences 
while  Foreign  Minister  Bevin 
turned  thumbs  down  on  the 
British  leftist  worker. 

When  the  conference  opened, 
the  Soviet  foreign  office  told  the 
American,  British  and  French 
delegations  that  any  confer- 
(.  Continued  on  page  16) 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


5  Years’  Achievement 


Marked  by 

By  Samuel  Rovner 

FIVE  YEARS  AGO,  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council  (at  that  time 
the  “War  Advertising  Council”) 
embarked  on  its  first  public 
Service  campaign. 

More  than  moderately  suc- 
cesful,  the  campaign  sold  about 
800,000,000  War  Bonds  during 
the  next  three  and  half  years. 

If  anything  has  done  more  to 
build  the  prestige  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  business  generally  in  a 
like  period,  nobody  has  heard 
about  it.  But  that  was  only  one 
of  100  public  service  campaigns 
to  which  American  business  de¬ 
voted  more  than  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  of  space,  time  and  effort 
during  the  war. 

Now  SlOO.OOO.OOO  a  Year 

Since  then,  continuing  in 
peacetime  its  attack  on  vital  na¬ 
tional  problems,  the  industry 
has  been  preferring  its  adver 
tising  dollars  at  a  rate  of  more 
than  $100,000,000  a  year. 

This  week,  the  Council's  board 
members  sat  around  a  birthday 
cake  bearing  five  candles  and 
measured  the  distance  the  or 
ganization  has  traveled  since 
May  1,  1942.  The  record  was  im 
pressive. 

It  had  played  a  part,  probably 
the  leading  one,  in  planting  50, 
000,000  Victory  gardens;  salvag¬ 
ing  538,000,000  pounds  of  waste 
fat,  23.000,000  tons  of  waste  pap¬ 
er,  and  800,000,000  pounds  of 
tin;  recruiting  manpower  for 
war  industry,  the  armed  forces 
and  nursing;  reducing  forest 
fires  by  50%;  educating  the  pub 
lie  on  tuberculosis,  housing 
atomic  ener^,  teachers'  pres¬ 
tige,  safe  driving,  world  trade, 
etc. 

More  directly,  it  had  raised 
the  stature  of  the  advertising 
profession  and  business  immeas 
urably. 

Probably  the  Council's  most 
magnificent  achievement  was  its 
realization  when  the  war  ended 
that  national  problems  didn't 
end  at  the  same  time. 

One  example  will  amply  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  logic  of  establish¬ 
ing  the  Advertising  Council  as 
a  permanent  public  service 
agency. 

At  the  start  of  its  peacetime 
program,  the  organization  tack¬ 
led  Famine  Relief. 

Millions  faced  starvation 
around  the  globe.  Herbert  Hoov¬ 
er,  head  of  the  President's  Fam¬ 
ine  Emergency  Committee,  had 
asked  on  March  13,  1946,  the  all- 
out  help  of  the  Council.  Immed¬ 
iately.  messages  began  reaching 
the  public  through  every  chan¬ 
nel  of  advertising. 

Influenced  70% 

In  June,  three  months  later, 
a  survey  showed  94%  of  all 
American  families  were  aware 
of  the  problem  and  more  than 
70%  were  voluntarily  conserv¬ 
ing  food.  In  July,  with  6,000,- 
000  tons  of  American  food  at  the 


Ad  Council 


ports  for  shipment  overseas.  Mr. 
Hoover  said;  "There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  this  program  has  been 
responsible  for  saving  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  lives.” 

Early  in  its  new  career,  the 
Council  recognized  that  peace¬ 
time  problems,  as  often  as  not, 
would  be  of  controversial  na¬ 
ture.  Wisely,  it  appointed  a  Pub¬ 
lic  Advisory  Committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  leaders  representing 
every  economic  and  social  group 
in  the  country,  to  pass  on  pro¬ 
posed  campaigns. 

As  a  result,  last  week,  almost 
simultaneously  with  its  fifth  an¬ 
niversary,  the  organization  was 
able  to  announce  its  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  a  program  to  develop 
public  understanding  of  the 
American  economic  system.  (E 
&  P.  April  26,  p.  114). 

Few  problems  display,  on  the 
surface,  more  ground  contro¬ 
versy.  Yet,  through  a  sub-com- 
mittee  representing  the  public, 
industry,  and  labor,  the  Coun 
cil  developed  a  body  of  prin 
ciple.-i  to  which  all  the  people 
can  adhere. 

It  showed  that  only  fringe  is 
sues  give  rise  to  heated  contro 
versy  about  the  economic  sys 
tern,  but  that  basically  it  has 
the  support  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans  of  every 
shade  of  opinion.  The  trouble  is 
that  while  they  favor  it,  few 
of  them  really  understand  it. 

Big  Job 

In  attempting  to  build  that 
understanding,  the  Council  has 
bit  off  its  biggest  chunk  of  work 
yet.  Aside  from  the  very  large 
problem  of  how  to  present  the 
facts,  there  is  the  matter  of  get¬ 
ting  the  support  of  advertisers. 

Lacking  details  of  the  pro¬ 
gram's  execution,  it  appears  at 
this  early  stage  that  business' 
$100,000,000  yearly  appropria 
tion  for  public  service  advertis 
ing  will  be  substantially  increas¬ 
ed  to  further  the  Economic  Un 
derstanding  '  campaign.  More 
over,  a  number  of  labor,  educa¬ 
tional  and  other  groups  have  al 
ready  made  known  their  inten 
tion  of  supporting  it  with  paid 
advertising. 

This  new  campaign,  in  a  way, 
puts  the  stamp  of  full  maturity 
on  the  five-year-old  Advertising 
Council.  It  began  as  an  agency 
supporting  physical  warfare  in 
behalf  of  American  democracy. 
Now  it  is  carrying  the  fight  into 
the  realm  of  ideas.  You  can't 
measure  the  success  of  this  sec¬ 
ond  venture  as  readily,  but 
.some  of  it  ought  to  be  apparent 
before  the  Council  marks  off  its 
next  five  years. 

File  and  Remember 

IN  the  why-hasn't-this-been- 

done-before  department  is  a 
new  advertising  promotion 
gadget  for  newspapers  devel¬ 
oped  by  Lester  A.  Stone  of  the 


Charles  G.  Mortimer,  Jr.,  Advertising  Council  chairman  (second  iron 
ieft).  and  birthday  cake  pose  with  newspaper  members  oi  the  Cous- 
cil's  board  at  meeting  celebrating  the  organization's  iihh  onniTw- 
aary.  The  others  are  Buell  W.  Hudson,  Woonsocket  (RJ,)  (^<4 
Chesser  M.  Campbell,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune,  ond  Alfred  B.  Stanford, 
national  director.  Bureau  oi  Advertising,  ANPA.  In  addition  to  manr 
thousands  oi  doilars  in  contributed  space  for  Council  campaigns,  tb 
newspapers,  through  the  Bureau,  appropriated  $28,800  a  year  to 
Council  work. 


Hampden  Novelty  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  Holyoke.  Mass. 

Very  simply,  it's  a  couple  of 
scrapbooks — one  full  newspaper 
page  size,  the  other  six-column 
— in  which  the  advertiser  can 
paste  his  ads.  In  a  few  months, 
he  has  at  hand .  the  answers  to 
such  questions  as:  "What  did 
I  run  for  Mother's  Day  last 
year?”  or  ( with  the  help  of  mar¬ 
ginal  notes)  “What  results  did 
I  get  with  what  advertisirig  on 
ladies'  umbrellas  last  fall?” 

Its  virtues  for  the  newspaper 
are:  With  a  file  of  past  layouts, 
the  advertiser  doesn't  need  to 
send  so  many  calls  for  help  to 
the  paper's  advertising  staff  in 
planning  new  ads;  2.  the  med¬ 
ium  is  kept  before  the  account 
constantly  (the  masthead  is  re¬ 
produced  on  the  cover  of  each 
book  in  gold  leaf);  3.  the  ac¬ 
count  is  made  more  advertising¬ 
conscious. 

Stone  first  presented  the  idea 
five  months  ago.  Since  then,  379 
newspapers  have  adopted  it  and 
have  bought  the  books  in  quan¬ 
tities  of  50,  100  and  more.  His 
secret  is  the  low  price  at  which 
he  sells  them — $1.65  and  $5,42. 


Notes 

DRUG  and  toiletry  advertising 
now  amounts  to  $87,297,000  a 
year — $1,613  for  each  outlet — 
according  to  J.  O.  Peckham  of 
A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.  Peckham  pre¬ 
dicted.  in  a  talk  before  the 
wholesale  druggists'  convention 
in  Chicago  last  week,  that  with¬ 
in  10  years  drug  sales  will  reach 
3^  billion  dollars  annually  .  .  . 
James  T.  Mosher,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  New 
Bedford  ( Mass. )  Standard- 
Times.  told  local  retail  grocers 
to  do  more  merchandising  and 
thus  capitalize  on  the  national 
grocery  advertising  carried  in 
the  paper — a  somewhat  unusual, 
and  very  sensible,  promotion  of 
the  paper  in  both  the  national 
and  local  advertising  fields. 

_ EDITOR  A  P 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 

By  Betty  Feezel 


Introducing  Breeze 

LEVER  BROTHERS  COM 

PANY,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is 
releasing  one  of  the  most  inten 
sive  advertising  campaigns  in 
its  history  to  launch  its  new 
product.  Breeze,  a  soapless  de 
tergent.  The  first  wave  of  the 
promotion  will  cover  six  mid 
western  cities  and  their  sur 
rounding  market  areas,  begin 
ning  this  week.  Highlight  of  the 
campaign  is  a  series  of  1,200  and 
1,800  line  insertions  in  17  of  the 
“local”  newspapers.  Radio  spot 
announcements  are  also  sebed 
uled  four  times  a  day,  five  days 
a  week,  over  a  key  station  with 
in  each  area.  Three-sheet  post 
ers  and  point-of-sale  material 
will  also  be  employed.  Major 
copy  points  underscore  the  ef 
ficiency  of  the  product  in  wash 
ing  fine  fabrics,  woolens,  dishe 
and  glassware.  Captions  indudo 
“the  harder  the  water  the  better 
Breeze  works”  and  “mountains 
of  gentle  suds  that  last  and 
last.” 

Comments  Charles  Luckmin 
Lever  president:  “In  every  test 
and  there  were  thousands 
Breeze  proved  itself  a  superior 
product,  and  we  plan,  of  <»ur* 
to  employ  full  advertising  w 
promotional  resources  to  brin( 
the  latest  member  of  the  Uw 
family  to  the  sharp  attention » 
housewives.”  , 

The  agency  in  charge  is  r" 
eral  Advertising,  New  lott 
Gordon  E.  Hyde,  agency  pre* 
dent,  is  directing  the  account 


No  CoRein 

THERE'S  no  caffiein  in  VW 
Cola,  new  cola  drink  olid®  ’ 
by  Vess  Bevehage  Compamt,  *1 
a  new  series  of  advertisem^  I 
will  soon  tell  you.  After  a  » I 
program  in  the  St.  bouu  d*l 
( Continued  on  page  5Z)  I 


U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  Moy  3. 


Hi 


leaves  front  door  open 


Bojr's  his  age  all  over  have  to  be  re¬ 
minded  about  the  doors.  The  point 
being  there  are  a  lot  of  front  doors  for 
them  to  forget;  for  we  are  pointing  an 
index  finger  at  Philadelphia,  where  a 
very  high  proportion  of  families  live 
in  their  own  individual  homes. 

These  homes  mean  business,  for  the 


people  that  live  in  them  need  things. 
And  Philadelphia,  third  largest  city, 
is  a  leading  retail  market.  Further, 
you  ran  reach  this  market  through  a 
single  avenue  —  because,  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  one  newspaper  gives 
complete  coverage  (4  out  of  5  Phila¬ 
delphia  families  read  it  daily). 


The  newspaper  is  The  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin.  It  has  the  largest  evening  circula¬ 
tion  in  America.  It  goes  home  in  this 
city  of  homes— is  on  hand  at  the  family 
council  on  expenditures. 

•  The  Sunday  Bulletin  —  first  issue 
published  February  9,  1947. 


■®ITO»  A  PUILISHER  for  May  3.  1947 


In  Philadelphia  — nearly  everybody 

reads  THE  BULLETIH 


Illinois  Market  Study 
Urged  as  an  ‘Annual’ 


SPRINGFIELD,  Ill.  —  “Accep¬ 
tance  of  the  First  Annual  Illi¬ 
nois  Consumer  Analysis  is  suc¬ 
cessful  beyond  our  expecta¬ 
tions,"  Paul  L.  Gorham,  general 
manager,  Illinois  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Markets,  said  this  week. 

Manufacturers,  advertising 
agencies,  research  departments, 
salesmen,  divisional  managers 
and  nearly  everyone  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  as  well  as  sales 
of  foods  and  other  items  are  re¬ 
questing  copies  of  these  books  in 
great  numbers. 

“In  fact,”  Gorham  reported, 
the  demand  is  so  great  “that 
several  volumes  are  practically 
exhausted  and  will  not  be  avail¬ 
able  within  another  week  or 
10  days. 

"Hundreds  of  manufacturers 
and  agencies  have  written  the 
central  office  of  the  Illinois 
Daily  Newspaper  Markets  here 
voicing  their  appreciation  for 
the  information,  requesting  that 
the  study  be  made  each  year, 
advising  that  this  information 
is  of  utmost  value  to  them  in 
their  operations  and  sales  and 
that  several  schedules  would  re¬ 
sult.” 

This  first  consumer  analysis 
consists  of  individual  markets 
information  on  more  than  70 
products  in  the  food,  cosmetics, 
cigarettes,  and  household  equip¬ 
ment  field.  Thirty-five  of  the  47 
member  newspapers  participat¬ 
ing  printed  individual  books 
while  the  findings  for  each  mar¬ 
ket  is  contained  in  a  volume 
for  the  state  market  according 
to  classification.  The  state  vol¬ 
ume,  in  addition  to  containing 
a  page  for  each  member  mar¬ 
ket,  contains  a  summary  analysis 
of  the  entire  state  areas  which 
were  covered  in  this  analysis 
and  required  18  separate  vol¬ 
umes  for  classification  informa¬ 
tion. 

Purchasing  habits  by  days  of 
week  for  each  market  are  ana¬ 
lyzed  and  given  on  food  prod¬ 
ucts.  Rental  groups  are  shown 
and  total  brands  in  each  market, 
as  well  as  for  the  area,  are  cov¬ 
ered,  Purchases  by  rental  groups 
and  families,  information  on 
families  in  each  market  and 
many  other  pertinent  factors  are 
given. 

The  analysis  was  made  on  a 
percentage  of  home  coverage  by 
personal  interviewers  through 
the  Illinois  Research  and  Survey 
organization.  Nearly  13,000 
homes  and  housewives  were  in¬ 
terviewed  in  less  than  one  week. 
Completed  reports  have  been 
sent  to  more  than  10,000  agen¬ 
cies,  manufacturers  and  division 
managers  and  salesmen. 

The  survey  was  produced  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $40,000. 
Courtesy  copies  are  available  to 
manufacturers  and  agencies  in 
the  newspaper  advertising  field. 
The  entire  study  is  patterned 
after  that  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  with  revisions. 

The  1947  analysis  will  be  in 
process  shortly  after  May  15  and 
according  to  present  plans  will 
be  completed  within  four  months. 


A  comparison  will  be  carried 
with  the  1946  finding  and  the 
results  will  be  interesting  for 
comparison  because  of  the 
changes  in  the  distribution  and 
sales  picture. 

Final  plans  will  be  made  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  Illinois 
Daily  Newspaper  Markets  here 
May  8-9. 

Marshall's  Aloofness 
To  Press  Discussed 

continued  from  page  13 

ence  copy  should  be  marked  by 
the  words  “CFM,”  Conference 
of  Foreign  Ministers.  And  for 
five  weeks  copy  moved  generally 
satisfactory.  Suddenly  trans¬ 
mission  began  to  lag. 

Conference  copy  was  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  censor,  but  corre¬ 
spondents  in  trying  to  find  out 
from  the  Soviet  officials  a  defi¬ 
nition  for  it  were  puzzled. 

A  Soviet  definition  of  it  was 
never  forthcoming. 

Two  complaints  were  lodged 
by  the  Russian  foreign  office  on 
copy  filed  by  American  corre¬ 
spondents  in  the  opening  days 
of  the  conference.  One,  a  story 
on  “prices”  of  merchandise  had 
been  marked  CFM  and  another 
similarly  marked  on  United 
States  security  'measures  were 
protested.  The  latter  was  de¬ 
fended  by  the  Americans  and  an 
apology  was  made  for  the  other. 

Then  as  the  conference  grew 
more  tense,  tempers  grew  corre¬ 
spondingly  short.  Complaints  by 
the  Russians  piled  up  that  va¬ 
rious  stories  filed  by  the  Amer¬ 
icans.  British  or  French  were  not 
properly  conference  copy. 

Following  a  press  conference 
with  former  Governor  Harold 
Stassen  of  Minnesota  on  his  in¬ 
terview  with  Stalin,  one  Amer¬ 
ican  agency  telephoned  out  the 
interview  without  submitting  it 
to  censorship.  The  next  day  su¬ 
pervisors  at  the  telegraph  office 
turned  down  dlspatwes  by  the 
wholesale. 

The  supervisors  denied  they 
were  censors;  they  were  just 
readers  with  instructions  to  de¬ 
mand  an  extra  copy  of  a  story  . 
they  deemed  doubtful  to  be  sent 
to  the  Censorship  office. 

Ward  of  the  Sun  tells  of  the 
first  take  of  a  story  being  de¬ 
layed  19  hours.  He  was  called 
to  the  telegraph  office  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  after  he  had  filed 
the  second  half  of  the  story.  He 
was  told  by  the  supervisor  they 
could  not  accept  the  second  take. 

The  occurrence  was  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Soviet  for¬ 
eign  press  section.  The  Russian 
office  told  Michael  McDermott, 
U.S.  State  Department  press  re¬ 
lations  officer,  that  no  such  a 
situation  had  existed. 

A  group  of  American  corre¬ 
spondents  sent  a  letter  to  Sec¬ 
retary  Marshall,  requesting  him 
to  take  the  matter  up  with  the 
Soviet  foreign  office.  However 
two  days  later  the  conference 
was  over.  No  reply  was  received. 


Service  to  Hawaii 

Date-oi-publication  service  to 
Honolulu  was  inaugurated  by 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  New  York  News  May  1 
when  United  Air  Lines  began 
through  schedules  to  Hawaii. 
By  normal  delivery,  the  papers 
would  take  seven  days  for  the 
trip. 

C.  R.  Cunningham,  36, 
U.P.  Writer,  Dies 

Christopher  R.  Cunningham, 
36,  former  war  correspondent 
and  veteran  United  Press  re¬ 
porter,  died  on  April  28  of  pneu¬ 
monia  at  Knickerbocker  Hos¬ 
pital.  New  York.  Cunningham 
sail^  to  Northern  Ireland  with 
the  first  contingent  of  American 
troops  in  January,  1942,  and  cov¬ 
ered  all  major  campaigns  in 
Africa  and  Europe  for  the 
United  Press.  He  was  in  ^n 
Francisco  en  route  to  the  Pacific 
theater  when  the  war  ended  in 
1945  and  went  on  to  the  Orient 
to  cover  the  political  readjust¬ 
ment. 

■ 

Ryan  12th  on  List 
In  N.  Y.  Guild  Voting 

Opposition  to  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York  administra¬ 
tion  ticket  has  won  three  or  four 
of  the  15  delegates  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild’s  conven¬ 
tion  at  Sioux  City  in  June,  the 
tabulation  to  date  indicates. 

The  three  top  delegates  are 
candidates  of  both  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  opposition  groups. 
John  F.  Ryan,  executive  vice- 
president  who  was  recently  la¬ 
beled  a  communist  by  ANG 
President  Milton  Murray,  placed 
12th  in  the  list  of  delegates. 
John  T.  McManus  of  PM,  presi¬ 
dent,  ran  fifth. 

■ 

1,055  Ads  in  Section 

The  New  York  Times  will  pub¬ 
lish  its  “1947  Vacation  Preview” 
on  Sunday,  May  4.  In  the  96- 
page  tabloid  section  is  a  26-page 
European  section  which  has  six 
pages  of  “Here  is  France”  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  section  carries 
1,055  ads. 


Automotive  Man! 

A  lot  of  people  are  buying  cars 
down  here  in  America’s  6th  largest 
city.  And  the  favorite  reading 
habit  is  “Magazine.”  Powerfully 
locally-edited  picture  stories.  Com¬ 
pelling  gravure.  1.000  line  page 
size.  Baltimore  folks  reach  first 
for  “Magazine”  every  Sunday 
morning.  Be  sure  they  see  your 
ads. 

"MAGAZINE" 
published  with  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 


7ood. 


c/opd,  clothing,  * 
shelter,  and 
something  to 
spare  are  true 
riches,  and  in 
the  equitable 
distribution  of 
those  benefits 
to  its  citizens 
Washington 
comes  closer  to  [ 
Utopia  than 
does  any  other  | 
great  city  in  ' ; 

America.  | 

Everybody’s  a  cus^  | 

tomer  in  Washington.  I 

Buy  ^reat  circulation.  I 
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‘Young  Bill’  Conners 
Joins  Father’s  Crew 

By  George  E.  Toles 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y.— The  story  of 

the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  is 
the  story  of  the  fabulous  career 
of  its  founder, 

William  J.  Con-  ■■■■■■ 
Now 

third  genera- 
tion  of  Conners  Hr 
has  come  along 
to  carry  on  the 
tradition  of  the  Ks 
newspaper  fa- 
mily. 

William  J. 

Conners  III, 
the  age  24, 
is  working 
alongside  his  _  _ 

father,  William  Conners,  Sr. 

J.  Conners,  Jr.,  president  and 
publisher  of  Buffalo’s  only 
morning  newspaper.  The  strap¬ 
ping,  six-foot  youngster  has 
been  made  assistant  editor  and 
publisher. 

Oldtimers  in  the  newspaper 
business  here  say  there's  much 
about  young  Bill  that  reminds 
them  of  his  grandfather.  He’s 
got  the  same  forceful,  aggressive 
personality,  tempered  with  good 
Irish  humor. 

Up  the  Hard  Way 

The  founder  came  up  in  the 
world  the  hard  way.  Born  in 
Buffalo’s  old  First  Ward  in 
1857,  he  had  the  equivalent  of 
a  third  grade  education.  He  went 
to  work  early  in  life  and  he 
earned  his  first  money  carrying 
workmen  about  Buffalo’s  harbor 
in  a  flat-bottom  boat  for  a  cent 
a  ride. 


other  morning  paper,  the  Ex- 

press,  and  dropped  the  after-  XTi 

noon  Enquirer.  That  was  in  the 

heyday  of  the  newspaper  busi-  William  J.  Conners,  Jr.,  at  right,  president  and  publisher  oi  Bufloij 
ness  in  Buffalo  when  the  city  Courier-Express,  talks  things  over  with  his  son.  William  J.  Conneti 
had  six  papers.  But  the  weaker  III,  assistant  editor  and  publisher, 

ones  were  due  to  pass  from  the 
scene. 

Rugged  Independence 

With  merger  of  the  Courier 
and  Express,  Conners  had 
joined  Democratic  and  Repub¬ 
lican  papers.  From  that  time  on 
he  pursued  the  policy  of  a  rug¬ 
ged  independent  and  this  is  the 
policy  that  governs  the  Courier- 
Express  today. 

Ground  for  the  new  Courier- 
Exprfess  plant  was  broken  Oct. 

2,  1929,  and  the  founder  died 
three  days  later,  never  to  see 
his  dream  of  one  of  the  most 
modem  newspaper  plants  in  the 
country. 

William  J.  Conners,  Jr.,  took 
over  the  reins  with  the  passing 
of  his  father.  He  entered  the 
newspaper  field  after  World 
War  I  during  which  he  served 
in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Aviation 


Guild  Committee 
Meets  with  Field 

Chicago — By  action  of  tin 


Read  Business  Ne'ws, 

Merchants  Advised 

Chicago — Basic  reason  for 
business  failures,  according  to 
Frank  Griswold,  Chicago  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce  advertising 
manager,  is  that  some  business¬ 
men  fail  to  read  their  news-  . . 

papers  carefully,  particularly  Usher.  ’ 

the  financial  pages.  Griswold  xhe  new  committee,  whick 
spoke  recently  before  the  East  has  no  official  name,  is  cowid 
Chicago  Chamber  of  Commerce  ered  a  guild  advisory  committe 
and  commented  as  follows:  Members  of  the  committee  in 

“We  all  know  of  people,  who,  elude  Flanagan,  who  is  an 
despite  insufficient  capital,  de-  sistant  city  editor:  Fletcher  Wil 
spite  unfavorable  locations,  de-  reporter;  A1  Mosse,  photoi- 
spite  unfavorable  trade  position,  rapher;  Roland  Spokely,  copy- 
have  succeeded  in  business.  The  reader;  Tom  Daffron,  telegraph 
reason  for  that  is  that  such  per-  editor;  and  Justin  McCarthv 
sons  have  been  able  to  read  bus-  sun  labor  reporter, 
iness  correctly;  they  watched 


During  World  War  II,  William 
J.  Conners,  Jr.,  served  as  a  cap-  .  i.  • 

tain  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve.  ^hese  facts  on  business  are 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  s®  readily  available  as  are 

_  holds  an  interest  in  the  follow-  facts  on  capital  resources. 

Those  were  wild  days  along  ing  Conners  properties:  Station  location  of  business,  etc.  But 

Buffalo’s  waterfront  and  a  man  WEBR,  Great  Lakes  Transit  appear  regularly  on  the  fi- 

had  to  be  tough  to  get  along.  Corp.,  Frontier  Warehousing  Co.,  oancial  pages  of  your  newspap- 

Men  of  the  waterfront  were  Inc.,  Frontier  Contracting  Co.  P*®®*  daily 

raw-boned  and  eager  for  a  fight  and  George  W,  Jennings,  Inc.  business  papers, 
and  hardly  a  week  went  by  that  Young  Bill  was  a  staff  ser-  . 

didn  t  see  an  uprising  of  one  geant  in  the  Army  Signal  Corps  Credit  tO  Inquirer 
sort  or  another.  and  Field  Artillery  during  the  Philadelphia — After  the  Re 

Conners  was  a  strong  man  recent  war  and  had  42  months  publican  National  Committee 
and  handy  with  his  fists.  He  got  o*  service.  Prior  to  the  war  he  had  selected  Philadelphia  as 
to  be  a  leader  among  the  men.  uad  worked  as  a  cub  reporter  meeting  place  for  the  1948  Re- 
One  day  he  approached  Wash  op  the  paper.  He  was  made  as-  publican  National  Convention, 
ington  Bullard,  head  of  the  ^itor  and  publisher  in  Committeeman  G.  Mason  Owlett 

Union  Steamboat  Co.  and  pro-  •^Pf“  issued  a  statement  in  Kansas 

mised  to  get  him  through  the  Serving  as  secretary  of  the  City,  giving  credit  to  the  Phila- 
entire  navigation  season  with-  Paper  is  a  man  who  grew  up  delphia  Inquirer  for  initiating 
out  trouble  if  he  would  make  with  the  founder  and  who  has  the  drive  which  resulted  in  the 
him  boss  of  the  waterfront.  been  connected  with  all  the 

“I  can  lick  any  man  on  the  Conners  companies  as  an  officer 
dock,”  said  Conners.  Bullard  director.  He  is  John  J. 

took  him  up  on  the  offer  and  Mee^n.  a  friend  and 

Conners  ran  the  waterfront  for  ‘  “* 

years  without  trouble. 

Later  he  went  to  Bullard  and 
offered  to  take  over  the  loading 
and  unloading  of  freight  on  con¬ 
tract.  This  was  Conners*  first 
business  venture. 

In  due  course  be  became  a 
factor  in  politics  and  later  was 
projected  head  over  heels  into 
the  political  arena.  In  1896,  after 
a  successful  business  career  in 
which  he  acquired  large  freight 
handling  interests,  Conners 
bought  the  Buffalo  Enquirer 
from  the  Held  family. 

In  1897  he  purchased  the 
“  '  the  Bleistein 


FOR  EFFICIENT  SUES 
PLANNING  AND  CONTROL 

in  your  dealings  with 
Advertisers  and  their 
Advertising  Agencies— 
get  the  new  1 947  Stand¬ 
ard  Advertising  Regis¬ 
ter.  Completely  revised 
and  packed  with  data 
for  profitable  and  time¬ 
saving  results  in  your 
sales  and  promotion 
activities. 

The  Agency  List,  pub¬ 
lished  in  January,  Moy 
and  Septemberfumishes 
a  record  of  2,000  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  with 
pertinent  data  on  their 
recognition,  their  10,000 
.  personnel  and 
30,000  clients. 

^|h\  tails  and  prica 
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Courier  from 
ownership.  He  carried  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  banner  and  in  1912  was 


symbol  of  satisfactory  use.  Advertising— soundly  planned  and 
strategically  placed— is  the  most  effective  and  economical  means 
of  creating  this  all-important  brand  significance  in  the  minds  of 
your  customers.  And  in  Central  Indiana,  the  medium  which  as¬ 
sures  the  most  results  for  your  advertising  dollar  is  Ijie  Indian¬ 
apolis  News . . .  96%  home-delivered  in  Indianapolis  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  33  counties,  six  evenings  every  week . . .  read  by  more 
Hoosiers  than  any  other  local  daily  newspaper. 

FIRST  in  daily  circulation 

FIRST  in  daily  advertising  .> 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

“Dailtf.  ^(ohc.  “Doca  tAe 
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To  those  absorbed  in  astrological  lore,  he  is  the 
zoological  representative  of  the  zodiac’s  tenth  sign. 
And  to  those  who  boast  of  genealogical  genius,  he 
is  the  Capra  hircus.  But  to  most  of  us,  who  marvel 
at  his  omnivorous  appetite  and  assiduously  avoid  his 
advance  from  the  rear,  he  is  the  bewhiskered  bully 
of  the  bamlot — the  goat. 

If  your  product  is  to  enjoy  continuing  sales  success,  its  label  or 
brand  must  become  a  readily  recognized  and  easily  specified 
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‘Youiig  Bill’  Conners 
Joins  Father’s  Crew 

By  George  E.  Toles 


Now 

third  genera- 
tion  of  Conners 
has  come  along 
to  carry  on  the 
tradition  of  the 
newspaper  fa-  Hf 

mily. 

William  J. 

Conners 
the  age  24, 
is  working 
alongside  his  ^ 

father,  WiUiam  Conners,  Sr. 

J.  Conners,  Jr.,  president  and 
publisher  of  Buffalo’s  only 
morning  newspaper.  The  strap¬ 
ping,  six-foot  youngster  has 
been  made  assistant  editor  and 
publisher. 

Oldtimers  in  the  newspaper 
business  here  say  there's  much  . 
about  young  Bill  that  reminds 
them  of  his  grandfather.  He's 
got  the  same  forceful,  aggressive 
personality,  tempered  with  good 
Irish  humor. 

Up  the  Hard  Way 
The  founder  came  up  in  the 
world  the  hard  way.  Born  in 
Buffalo’s  old  First  Ward  in 
1857,  he  had  the  equivalent  of  in  the  U. 
a  third  grade  education.  He  went  Forces, 
to  work  early  in  life  and  he  During  \ 
earned  his  first  money  carrying  J.  Conners 
workmen  about  Buffalo's  harbor  tain  in  the 
in  a  flat-bottom  boat  for  a  cent  He  is  a  g 
a  ride.  holds  an  i 

Those  were  wild  days  along  ing  Connei 
Buffalo’s  waterfront  and  a  man  WEBR,  G 


other  morning  paper,  the  Ex- 
press,  and  dropped  the  after- 
noon  Enquirer.  That  was  in  the 

heyday  of  the  newspaper  busi-  William  J.  Conners,  Ir„  at  right,  president  and 
ness  in  Buffalo  when  the  city  Courier-Express,  talks  things  over  with  his  son, 
had  six  papers.  But  the  weaker  in.  assistant  editor  and  publisl 

ones  were  due  to  pass  from  the  ■  ,  , 

scene^  Read  Business  Ne-ws,  Guild  Cc 

With“  mLger  or^e^Courier  Merchants  Advised  Meets  w; 

and  Express,  Conners  had  Chicago— Basic  reason  for  Chicago — 
joined  Democratic  and  Repub-  business  failures,  according  to  Chicago  Su 
lican  papers.  From  that  time  on  Frank  Griswold,  Chicago  Jour-  ligm  1  Flam 
he  pursued  the  policy  of  a  rug-  Commerce  advertising  man,  has  na 

ged  independent  and  this  is  the  nianager,  is  that  soine  business-  mittee  to  m 
policy  that  governs  the  Courier-  n™®”  to  read  their  news-  vals  with  A 
Express  today.  papers  carefully,  particularly  Usher. 

Ground  for  the  new  Courier-  financial  i^ges.  The  new 

Express  plant  was  broken  Oct  spoke  recently  before  the  East  has  no  offic 
“.  1929,  and  the  founder  died  Chicago  Chamber  of  Commerce  gred  a  guild 
three  days  later,  never  to  see  and  commented  as  follows:  Members 

his  dream  of  one  of  the  most  .  People,  who,  elude  Flana 

modem  newspaper  plants  in  the  insufficient  capital,  de-  sistant  city  i 

country  spite  unfavorable  locations,  de-  son,  reporte 

William  J.  Conners.  Jr.,  took  SP‘‘®  unfavorable  trade  posit^n.  rapher;  Rol 
over  the  reins  with  the  passing  ^'ave  succeeded  in  business.  The  reader;  Ton 
of  his  father.  He  entered  the  reason  for  that  is  that  such  per-  editor;  and 
newspaper  field  after  World  have  been  able  to  read  bus-  sun  labor  i 

War  I  during  which  he  served  ‘ness  correctly;  they  watched 

"  -  Naval  Aviation  the  economic  warnings  on  busi-  _____ 


FOR  EFFICIENT  SALES 
PLANNING  AND  CONTROL 

in  your  dealings  with 
Advertisers  and  their 
Advertising  AgeiKies— 
get  the  new  1 947  Stand¬ 
ard  Advertising  Regis¬ 
ter.  Completely  revised 
and  packed  with  data 
for  profitable  and  time¬ 
saving  results  in  your 
soles  and  promotion 
activities. 

The  Agency  List/  pub¬ 
lished  in  January,  May 
and  Septemberfurnishes 
a  record  of  2,000  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  with 
pertinent  data  on  their 
recognition,  their  10,000 
personnel  and 
30,000  clients. 

Write  for  all  de- 
tails  and  prices 


dock,"  said  Conners.  Bullard  and  director.  He  is  John  J. 
took  him  up  on  the  offer  and  Meegan.  a  life-long  friend  and 
Conners  ran  the  waterfront  for  confidant  of  the  Conners  family, 
years  without  trouble. 

Later  he  went  to  Bullard  and 
offered  to  take  over  the  loading 
and  unloading  of  freight  on  con¬ 
tract.  This  was  Conners’  first 
business  venture. 

In  due  course  he  became  a 
factor  in  politics  and  later  was 
projected  head  over  heels  into 
the  political  arena.  In  1896,  after 
a  successful  business  career  in 
which  he  acquired  large  freight 
interests,  Conners 


Eaty  Cavaraga 


In  Fatal  Plane  Crash 

Scranton,  Pa— Neal  Whitney, 
Jr.,  19,  son  of  Neal  Whitney,  po¬ 
litical  reporter  for  the  Scranton 
Times,  was  one  of  five  men 
killed  recently  in  the  crash  of 
Army  plane  in  Colorado. 
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GUARANTEED 
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handling  _ 

bought  the  Buffalo  Enquirer 
from  the  Held  family. 

In  1897  he  purchased  the 
Courier  from  the  Bleistein 
ownership.  He  carried  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  banner  and  in  1912  was 


symbol  of  satisfactory  use.  Advertising— soundly  planned  and 
strategically  placed— is  the  most  effective  and  economical  means 
of  creating  this  all-important  brand  significance  in  the  minds  of 
your  customers.  And  in  Central  Indiana,  the  medium  which  as¬ 
sures  the  most  results  for  your  advertising  dollar  is  ]])e  Indian¬ 
apolis  News . . .  %%  home-delivered  in  Indianapolis  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  33  counties,  six  evenings  every  week . . .  read  by  more 
Hoosiers  than  any  other  local  daily  newspaper. 

FIRST  in  daily  circulation 
FIRST  in  daily  advertising 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 
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To  those  absorbed  in  astrological  lore,  he  is  the 
zoological  representative  of  the  zodiac's  tenth  sign. 
And  to  those  who  boast  of  genealogical  genius,  he 
is  the  Capra  hircus.  But  to  most  of  us,  who  marvel 
at  his  omnivorous  appetite  and  assiduously  avoid  his 
advance  from  the  rear,  he  is  the  bewhiskered  bully 
of  the  bamlot — the  goat. 

If  your  product  is  to  enjoy  continuing  sales  success,  its  label  or 
brand  must  become  a  readily  recognized  and  easily  specified 


Youth  Talent  Shows 
Staged  in  2  Cities 


FIRST  SIGNS  that  newspapers 

are  recognizing  teen-age  tal¬ 
ent  by  sponsoring  exhibits  at 
which  outstanding  skills  of 
young  people  may  be  displayed 
are  appearing  this  spring  with 
the  Minneapolis  Times  just  com¬ 
pleting  such  a  show  and  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald 
planning  a  Youth  Talent  Ex¬ 
hibit,  May  14-21. 

The  idea  was  suggested  to 
newspaper  promotion  managers 
at  the  Midwest  conference  in 
Gary,  Ind.,  last  November  by 
J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  publishers* 
representative.  Larry  Kelly, 
Minneapolis  Times  promotion 
manager,  has  put  the  idea  to 
work  this  spring  with  a  Teen- 
Age  Achievement  Exhibit,  April 
21  to  May  1,  sponsored  by  the 
Times  in  cooperation  with  the 
L.  S.  Donaldson  Company,  local 
department  store. 

2,000  Entries  Received 

More  than  2,000  exhibits  were 
entered  in  the  Minneapolis 
show,  with  seven  grand  prizes 
awarded  to  each  group,  includ¬ 
ing  Junior  high  school  students 
In  one  group  and  second,  third 
and  fourth  year  high  school 
students  in  the  “upper  teens’* 
group.  , 

Exhibit  material  covered 
craft  and  handiwork,  needle  art, 
working  and  stationary  models, 
creative  art,  photography,  nat¬ 
ural  history  and  science  and  in¬ 
vention.  In  the  latter  classiica- 
tion,  a  high  school  student  en¬ 
tered  a  telescope,  the  lenses  of 
which  he  designed  powoiul 
enough  to  study  the  moon. 

Robert  H.  Lampee,  Grand 
Rapids  Herald  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  has  arranged  with  the 
local  Museum  for  that  paper’s 
Youth  Talent  Exhibit,  May  14- 
21,  when  the  public  wili  be  in¬ 
vited  to  see  a  sparkling  display. 
The  work  to  be  shown  is  that 
of  young  people  from  13  through 
18.  To  give  every  young  person 
interested  time  to  prepare  a 
worthwhile  exhibit,  the  Herald 
announced  the  Museum  show¬ 
ing  near^  two  months  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

Divided  in  3  Groups 
The  Grand  Rapids  dispiay 
is  divided  into  three  groups,  the 
Arts  (including  painting,  graph¬ 
ic  arts,  sculpture,  photography, 
musical  composition,  and  origi¬ 
nal  prose,  poetry  and  drama; 
Handicrafts,  including  wood, 
leather,  metal  work,  ceramics, 
needlework  and  miscellaneous 
handicraft;  and  Educational  Col¬ 
lections,  such  as  philately,  num¬ 
ismatics,  geology,  botany,  ento¬ 
mology  and  other  collections  of 
an  educational  nature.) 

*rhree  prizes  worth  $50  each 
will  be  given  in  each  of  the 
three  main  exhibit  groups,  a 
prize  for  each  of  the  age  classes 
(Class  A,  17  and  18,  Class  B,  15 
and  16,  Class  C,  13  and  14).  In 
addition  there  will  be  a  grand 
prize  worth  $50  to  be  given  to 
what  the  judges  agree  is  the 
“Best  Exhibit**  in  the  whole 
Youth  Talent  Exhibit.  *rhfe 


prize.s  will  be  articles  of  mer¬ 
chandise  appropriate  to  the  held 
of  interest  shown  in  the  prize¬ 
winning  exhibits. 

Besides  the  prizes,  every  ex- 
hibito.*  whose  exhibit  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  judges  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  Certificate  of  Merit. 
Working  with  Lampee  in  ar¬ 
ranging  the  exhibit  is  Frank  L. 
DuMond,  director  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Public  Museum. 

Judging  committees  will  have 
the  dual  duty  of  passing  on  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  entries  for  the  ex¬ 
hibit  and  awarding  prizes.  Com¬ 
mittees  will  be  chosen  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  field  in  which 
they  will  have  responsibility. 

Sawyer  advanced  the  idea  of 
newspapers  sponsoring  teen-age 
talent  ^ows  or  exhibits  at  the 
opening  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Midwest  promotion  managers. 
His  talk  was  received  enthusias¬ 
tically  by  a  group  of  Gary  high 
school  students  who  told  promo¬ 
tion  men  that  American  boys 
and  girls  do  not  like  to  see  news¬ 
papers  play  up  juvenile  crime 
news  and  fail  to  recognize  the 
many  outstanding  achievements 
of  young  people. 

■ 

Guild  Group  Seeks 
Azmual  Press  Appraisal 

Chicago  —  *rhe  International 
Executive  Board  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newsp^er  Guild  approved 
a  prelimina^  report  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  enforcing  the  “sec¬ 
ondary  aims’*  of  the  guild  con¬ 
stitution.  At  the  lEB  meeting 
here  last  week  a  committee  was 
authorized  to  work  out  further 
details  of  a  proposal  for  an  an¬ 
nual  guild  appraisal  of  press 
conduct. 

“Honesty  in  the  news  is  wide¬ 
ly  and  regularly  breached,”  the 
report  noted.  One  proposal  of 
the  group  was  for  annual  “white 
paper”  from  a  standing  commit¬ 
tee,  containing  a  survey  of  the 
press,  pointing  up  admirable  ac¬ 
tivity  and  reprehensive  activity, 
citing  specific  instances,  authen¬ 
tically  documented. 

■ 

Pyle  with  ANG 

Chicago — MaxwcU  E.  H.  Pyle, 
on  leave  from*  the  Chicago 
Times  where  for  seven  years  he 
has  been  night  makeup  editor, 
has  been  named  an  international 
representative  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  succeeding  J. 
Nash  McCrea,  who  has  returned 
to  his  position  with  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel. 


Last  Minut*  News 


on  job-openings,  business  op¬ 
portunities,  what's  for  sale, 
and  what’s  wanted,  is  listed 
weekly  in  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er’s  Classified  Ads. 


UNDER  “Wanted — To  Rent”  in 
the  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Her¬ 
ald: 

STORK  NEEDS 
3-4-5  ROOM 
LANDING  FIELD 

■ 

HEADLINE  in  the  New  York 
Times:  “Family  of  13  Flies 
Here  from  Holland  to  Operate 
Dairy  Farm  As  U.  S.  Citizens.” 

■ 

WHAT  a  misplaced  comma  can 
do!  Headline  in  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Evening  American: 
NAM  FAVORS  CIO, 

BLASTS  TAX  CUT  BILL 
■ 

COPY  received  by  the  Sealy 
(Tex.)  News  from  a  country 
correspondent: 

“Will  be  big  rodeo  and  bar¬ 
becue  at  Ellis  City.  It  will  be 
given  by  my  brother  so  will  be 
there.  It  be  plenty  beef  and 
sausage  Bar-B-Q.  Plenty  beer 
in  stand.  At  nite  a  big  dance. 
Oh,  Boy.  So  don’t  nobody  get 
sick  on  that  day.  Well,  so  long 
until  next  week.  Of  course  if  I 
don’t  get  belliach  or  die.  I  btqie 
not.” 

■ 

AN  item  in  the  Louisville 
(Miss)  Winston  County  Jour¬ 
nal: 

“Alex  Jackson,  colored,  was 
chasing  a  cow  about  two  weeks 
ago,  and  he  ran  off  into  Tom 
Jackson’s  well,  also  colored.” 

■ 

THE  Centreville  (Ala.)  Press 
carried  this  “Notice”  .  .  . 

“It  has  been  rumored  ttat  I 
killed  a  negro  man  near  Marion 
Saturday.  This  is  not  true.  X 
did  have  some  trouble  with  a 
negro  man,  but  he  was  only 
slightly  injured.  Signed — Minor 
Seay  Medders.” 

■ 

Elected  By  a  Flip 

Omaha,  Neb., — A  flip  of  a  coin 
made  Harry  Bothmer  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  staff  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  a  member  of  the  village 
board  of  Ralston  near  Omaha. 
Mr.  Bothmer,  former  mayor  of 
the  village,  tied  with  another 
candidate  in  the  election. 


7 

Tomes  R.  Young  I 
Now  Publisher 
Of  Del.  Paper 


Young 


James  R.  Young,  for  20  yean 
a  foreign  correspondent  cover- 
ing  the  Far  East,  on  May  1  b^ 
came  publisher 
and  part  owner 
of  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  Sun¬ 
day  Star  pur¬ 
chased  recently 
by  J.  Edwin 
Carter,  Summit, 

N.  J.  publisher. 

Young  is  a 
nephew  of  Paul 
Patterson  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun- 
papers.  He  was 
private  s  e  c  r  e  - 
tary  to  the  late 
E.  W.  Scripps  when  the  pub¬ 
lisher  died  on  bis  yacht  off  Mm- 
rovia,  Liberia,  in  1926. 

For  many  years  Young  wu 
general  manager  of  the  Japm 
Advertiser,  an  American  daily 
published  in  Tokyo,  manager  of 
the  Trans-Pacific  Advertising 
and  Service  Bureau,  and  Fir 
Eastern  director  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  and  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service.  He  re 
turned  recently  from  a  six 
months  survey  of  existing  pub- 
liAing  conditions  in  the  Far 
East. 

David  E.  Colflesh,  general 
manager  of  the  Star,  formerly 
was  with  the  Philadelphia  Evt- 
ning  Bulletin,  10  years,  and  11 
years  with  the  New  York  office 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  f 
Three  years  at  the  Inquirer 
he  served  as  rotogravure  man¬ 
ager. 


Admen  at  Cleveland 

Clevelaito,  O. — Advertising 
managers  of  50  of  Ohio’s  small¬ 
er  city  daily  newspapers  will 
conduct  a  two-day  meeting  at 
Hotel  Cleveland  here  May  4  and 
5.  The  Monday  morning  session 
will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  problems  facing  small  dty 
newspapers  and  retail  advertis 
ers.  The  ad  men  will  join  Ohio 
Select  List  publishers  for 
luncheon. 


Hoe  Presses  For  Sale 

Two  64-page  unit  type  presses,  in  line,  conveyors,  double 
folders  and  reels,  with  Pancoast  3  couple  color  unit,  folder 
and  reel.  23  9/16  cut  off.  D.C.  motors. 

AVAILABLE  SOON 
ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION: 

Barring  minor  repairs,  these  presses  are  in  beau¬ 
tiful  shape,  having  had  excellent  care  since  their 
installation  in  1923.  Units  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated. 

INQUIRIES  WELCOMED 

Expected  time  of  release  for  delivery  to  be  late  Fall. 

WRITE  BOX  7036 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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IN  lOS  ANGELES 


Kven  the  King  of  Beasts  can’t  be  sure  of  his  privacy 
as  more  and  more  house-hunting  families  pour  into  Los 
Angeles.  But  a  need  for  housing  is  just  part  of  the 
tremendous  demand  for  more  goods  and  services — as 
evidenced  b>  a  42%  increase  in  Los  Angeles  Exchange 
telephones  since  1940.  Los  Angeles  County  is  America  s 
Fastest  Growing  Major  Market — and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  is  its  Number  One  newspaper  .  .  .  delivered 
to  more  homes  than  any  other  West  Coast  daily. 


NOTE:  Due  to  the  newsprint  shortage  and  our  primary 
obligation  to  supply  our  growing  list  oj  readers  a  complete 
summary  of  news — we  continue  to  ration  advertising  space 


CIRCULATION — PUBLISHER'S  STATEMENT  FOR  THREE  MONTHS  ENUINC  SEPTEMBER  30.  1946;  Daily,  395,950;  Sunday,  740,746 


REPRESEN'IED  BY  W  ILLIAMS,  LAWRENCE  A  CRESMER 


NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO,  DETROIT  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Stcdford  Tells 
PR  Men  What 
Press  Wants 

Newspapermen  and  public  re¬ 
lations  men  need  not  be  at  odds 
or  “grow  apart,"  provided  each 
knows  what  the  other  wants. 
Dale  StafTord,  managing  editor 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  de¬ 
clared  recently  in  a  talk  be¬ 
fore  the  American  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Association’s  second  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  New  York 
City. 

Stressing  the  newspapers'  de¬ 
sire  for  straight,  unbiased  facts, 
he  stated  four  primary  requisites 
for  public  relations  contact  with 
the  press:  1.  Honesty.  2.  Speed. 
3.  Brevity.  4.  Confidence. 

The  Press  Looks* 

Mr.  Stafford  spoke  at  a  ses 
sion  titled  “The  Press  Looks  at 
Public  Relations."  Other  speak¬ 
ers  on  the  subject  were  Henry 
Beetle  Hough,  editor  of  the 
Martha's  Vineyard  (Mass.)  Go- 
zette,  who  presented  the  “coun¬ 
try  editor’s”  view,  and  Joseph 
Costa  of  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  president  of  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Association. 

Citing  recent  instances  of  con 
dieting  statements  by  Detroit 
auto  manufacturers  on  price 
policy,  Mr.  Stafford  declared 
that  failure  to  give  all  the  facts 
when  they  are  available  causes 
embarrassment  to  both  the 
newspapers  and  industry. 

“Second  in  importance  is 
speed,"  he  went  on.  “On  a  fast¬ 
breaking  story,  such  as  a  labor 
dispute,  I  have  found  industry 
usually  behind  labor  in  giving 
its  story  to  the  press.  Minutes 
are  important  to  newspapers. 

"For  the  same  reason,  brevity 
is  essential.  We  can’t  spare  the 
time  or  space  for  anything  but 
facts  of  general  interest. 

Mr.  Hough  emphasized  that 
readers  of  weekly  newspapers 
want  new;  z!  local  interest  and 
application 

The  newspaper  photographer. 
Mr.  Costa  declared,  is  a  special¬ 
ist.  “When  on  assignment  he 
must  know  the  facts.  Let  him 
know  what’s  going  on,  so  that 
he  may  take  the  proper  ap 
proach  to  the  story." 

A  slightly  jarring  note  was  in 
jected  into  the  convention  pro 
ceedings  by  John  C.  Long,  man¬ 
ager  of  publications,  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.,  who  spoke  at  the  con¬ 
cluding  luncheon.  Public  rela¬ 
tions  men  are  not  professionals, 
he  declared,  and  should  not  re¬ 
gard  themselves  as  such.  ’They 
are  integral  parts  of  the  organi¬ 
zations  they  serve,  he  said. 

The  biggest  single  misunder¬ 
standing  about  public  relations 
work,  said  Mr.  Long,  is  that  the 
first  objective  of  public  relations 
is  popularity.  "General  approval 
by  the  public  obviously  is  the 
prime  essential  over  the  long 
run,”  he  said,  “but  that  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  thinking  that  you 
need  to  woo  the  public  in  every 
situation  at  every  turn." 

In  a  session  on  management- 
labor  relations,  Mrs.  Elinore  M. 
Herrick,  personnel  director  of 
the  Neio  York  Herald  Tribune, 
said  it  doesn’t  matter  much 


DAILIES'  ARTISTS  PLAN  SHOW 

Boston's  newly-formed  Newspaper  Artists  Association,  with  113  mem¬ 
bers,  will  conduct  an  exhibition  of  cartoons,  oils  and  water  colors 
May  13-28.  In  charge  are:  Left  to  right,  seated;  Harry  Osterberg. 
Globe;  Londis  A.  Narzzaro,  presideolr  Record-American;  Norma  C. 
Murray,  Globe;  standing,  Alfred  Baneloy.  R-A;  C.  Tatcher  Folsom, 
Post;  Harold  Kolb  R-A,  and  Ralph  Maw,  Herald-Traveler. 


“what  management  says  or  how 
many  page  advertisements  it 
buys"  to  explain  its  views.  Good 
relations,  she  declared,  “depend 
entirely  on  how  you  act.” 

At  the  final  business  meeting, 
the  members  reelected  as  presi¬ 
dent  Harry  W.  McHose,  director 
of  the  Cigar  Institute  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Glenn  Carter,  Bank  of 
America,  Los  Angeles,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  B.  Lyman  of  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding  advertising  agency, 
were  elected  vicepresidents. 

APRA  “Oscars"  were  award¬ 
ed  for  "outstanding  perfor¬ 
mance"  in  18  fields  of  public  re¬ 
lations  work. 

■ 

Baker  Joins  Faculty 
At  Columbia  School 

Richard  Terrill  Baker,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class  of  1937  of  the 
Columbia  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  and  one  of  three 
Pulitzer  Travelling  Scholars  se¬ 
lected  that  year,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Associate  Professor  of 
Journalism  at  Columbia 

A  former  member  of  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  the  Chinese  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  in  Chung¬ 
king,  where  he  served  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  as  acting  dean.  Mr.  Baker 
has  had  wide  experience  in  writ- 
ing  and  observation  abroad. 


ICMA  Issues 
Job  Bulletin 
As  School  Aid 

Boston,  Mass.  —  Supplement¬ 
ing  its  educational  program  in 
schools  and  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  the  International  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers’  Asociation  has 
begun  the  regular  publication 
of  a  Job  Opportunity  Bulletin 
on  Circulation  Management. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
listed  a  number  of  positions  open 
to  journalism  graduates. 

The  new  Job  Opportunity 
Bulletin  is  isued  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Educational  Com¬ 
mittee  of  ICMA  headed  by  H. 
Phelps  Gates,  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  and  Arthur  Daniel,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga. )  Journal. 

Closing  date  for  the  ICMA’s 
special  award  of  two  $750  grad¬ 
uate  scholarships  to  journalism 
students  is  May  10,  according  to 
Shiel  Dunsker,  ICMA  president. 
These  awards  will  be  given 
qualified  students  taking  a  year 
of  graduate  work  leading  to  a 
Master's  Degree  in  the  field  of 
Circulation  Management. 


MARION  HARPER 
ASSOCIATES  INC. 

MARKETING  AND  RESEARCH  COUNSEL 

CONSUMER  PANEL  OPERATION 
READERSHIP  SURVEYS 
SPECIAL  MARKET  STUDIES 

A  national  organization  familiar  with  the  problenu  of  newspaper 
publishers. 

274  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Amateur  Poets  | 
Are  Entertained  ^ 
By  Toledo  Blade 


Toledo,  O. — Unsolicited  poetry 
from  amateurs,  long  the  bath 
for  city  room  jokes  and  banta 
has  found  a  permanent  niche  in 
the  columns  of  the  Toledo  Bladt 

In  fact,  so  important  has  ama 
teur  poetry  become  to  the  Bladt 
that  the  newspaper  entertained 
some  200  of  last  year’s  contrib 
utors  at  a  reception  recently 
They  ranged  in  age  from  10  to 
81;  came  from  as  far  away  u 
100  miles. 

The  occasion  marked  the  pub 
lication  by  the  Blade  of  “Cavil 
cade,”  a  colection  of  75  poems 
selected  from  the  426  which  ap 
peared  during  1946  in  the  week  r 
ly  column,  “Poetry  Begins  at  * 
Home.” 

The  feature  had  its  beginnini 
a  year  ago  when  Associate  Edi 
tor  Arthur  Peterson  decided  to 
use  original  amateur  poems  to 
fill  his  daily  column,  “Our 
Town,”  each  Monday. 


Covers  Music  Fete 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Larry 
Hart.  Schenectady  UnionStv  j 
reporter  and  photographer,  re  : 
cently  accompanied  162  chorist 
ers  and  bandsmen  from  a  loal 
school  to  the  International  Music  I 
Festival  at  Montreal,  Canada.  He  j 
sent  back  exclusive  daily  stories  ! 
and  pictures.  ! 


TEST  IT  --- 
INSIDE  RADIO 

By  PAUL  LUTHFR 

♦ 

Answering  Your 
Readers'  Radio 
Questions 

A 

Reporting  Timely 
Listeners'  News 

♦ 

U  rile  or  If  ire 

PAUL  LUTHER 
ENTERPRISES,  Inc. 

LARCKIMONT  N  y 
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...home  of  the  MATHER  SPRING  COMPANY 

suppliers  to  the  automotive  industry  since  1911 
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and  this  is  the 
TOLEDO  BLADE 


Founded  in  the  early  days  of  the  automotive  in¬ 
dustry,  the  Mather  Spring  Company  originally 
employed  about  50  men.  Today,  many  times 
that  number  of  skilled  workers  are  needed  to 
produce  the  greatly  expanded  output.  The  high 
quality  of  Mather  products  is  widely  recognized. 
Mather  supplies  most  of  the  leading  automobile, 
bus  and  truck  manufacturers  with  springs  and 
bumpers  ...  It  is  one  more  of  the  555  diversified 
industries  which  bring  renown  to  Toledo  as  a 
manufacturing  center  . . .  industries  whose  excel¬ 
lence  of  quality  and  variety  of  production  give 
stability  and  balance  to  the  Toledo  market. 


/"Together  we  Build  Toledo”  . . .  The 
city’s  555  diversified  industries,  of  which 
Mather  Spring  is  a  fine  example,  build 
Toledo.  Toledo’s  fine  stores  build 
Toledo.  The  good  citizens  in  all  occupa¬ 
tions  build  Toledo.  And  The  Blade, 
serving  not  only  Toledo  but  also  the 
rich  Toledo  Trading  Area,  which  does 
so  much  to  lend  stability  and  balance  to  j 
the  Toledo  market,  is  dedicated  now,  as  / 
in  the  past,  to  building  Toledo  by  pro-  / 
viding  a  great  and  growing  newspaper  to  / 
serve  a  great  and  growing  community.  / 


TOLEDO  BLADE 


Om^  mt  Ammriea^m  Grmat  Nmmmpmp^rm 

REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  AND  SCHMIH,  INC.  , 
MEMBER  OF  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  NETWORK  / 


VTriU  ftr  ftldtr, 
“Thtj’rt  Bitting 
$100,000,000 
•a  TnMi,"  and 
“TUt  it  TnUdt" 
MUt. 


March  Linage  Up  14  9^; 
Autos  Lead  With  99% 


NEWSPAPER  advertising  in 
March,  as  measured  in  52  key 
cities  by  Media  Record,  rose 
14.2%  over  the  same  month  last 
year.  The  total  for  all  classifi¬ 
cations — 167 ,384,190  lines  —  was 
easily  the  l^est  March  figure  in 
the  20  years  on  record,  with  one 
exception — 1929 — which  diaded 
it  by  only  4,000,000  lines. 

On  the  Editor  &  Publisher  In¬ 
dex.  the  month  showed  a  gain 
of  39.2%  over  the  March  aver- 
t  'e  for  1942  to  1946  inclusive. 

Classified  Strong 
As  it  has  for  more  than  a 
year,  Classified  maintained  a 
strong  pace,  with  a  mark  of 
39,436,529,  a  record  for  March 
and  the  highest  total  for  any 
month  in  any  year,  except  Oc¬ 
tober.  1946,  when  the  linage  was 


200,000  more.  Percentagewise, 
however.  Classified’s  gain  over 
March,  1946,  was  only  9.3%. 

High  points  for  March  were 
achieved  also  by  the  Retail 
classification  and  its  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  division. 

Best  percentage  gain  was 
chalked  up  by  Automotive 
linage,  which  almost  doubled 
that  of  March,  1946,  and  was  the 
best  figure  for  the  month  since 
1941. 

General  advertising,  with  27,- 
163,222  lines,  was  at  its  best 
March  level  since  1931,  the  point 
where  the  decline  in  newspa¬ 
pers’  national  advertising  first 
became  strongly  apparent. 

Following  is  the  52-city  sum¬ 
mary  (complete  March  tabula¬ 
tions  are  on  pages  56  and  58 ) : 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 

1  by  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  from  Media  Records 


(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  from 
measurements) 


1947 

1946 

%  of 

E.&P. 

Linage 

Total  Advertising 

Linage 

1946 

Index 

March  . 

167,384,190 

146,538,718 

114.2 

139.2 

February  . . . 

139,992,893 

121,176.588 

115.5 

139.8 

Display 

March  . 

127,947,681 

110,441,711 

115.9 

138.2 

February  . . . 

105,405,226 

91,499,271 

115.2 

137.3 

Classified 

March  . 

39,436,529 

36,097,007 

109.3 

143.0 

February  . . . 

34,587,667 

29,677,317 

116.5 

148.3 

Retail 

March  . 

93,090,415 

82,210,153 

113.2 

136.5 

February  . . .  77,218,149 

Department  Store 

66,274,134 

116.5 

138.7 

March  . 

35,906.343 

32,664,242 

109.9 

127.0 

February  . . . 

29,618,774 

25,905.264 

114.3 

128.9 

General 

March  . 

27,163,222 

23.082,511 

117.7 

133.9 

February  . . . 

22.322,831 

21,057,139 

106.0 

124.1 

Automotive 

March  . 

5.537,089 

2,784.302 

198.9 

238.3 

February  . . . 

4.096,768 

2,092,233 

195.8 

245.6 

Financial 

March  . 

2.156.935 

2,364,745 

91.2 

116.1 

February  . . . 

1,767,478 

2,075,765 

85.1 

120.5 

'Bob  McCracken  Day' 
Liberates  Tie  Wearers 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex. — Robert 
B.  "Bob”  McCracken,  managing 
editor  and  columnist  for  the 
Corpus  Christi  Caller,  won  his 
case  for  the  short-sleeved  sports 
shirt. 

For  years  McCracken  advo¬ 
cated  in  his  column,  "The  Crow’s 
Nest,’’  that  men  should  dress  to 
fit  the  weather  in  summer  and 
wear  the  sports  shirts  without 
ties. 

Last  week  he  turned  out  his 
yearly  attack  on  the  matter  ex¬ 
pecting  no  more  reaction  than 
usual.  But  a  merchant,  Morris 
Lichtenstein,  liked  the  idea  and 
proceeded  to  name  April  26  as 
“Bob  McCracken  Day” — a  day 
on  which  men  would  start  wear¬ 
ing  short-sleeved  sports  shirts. 

Lichtenstein  said  the  last  Sat¬ 
urday  of  April  will  always  be 
"Bob  McCracken  Day”  as  far  as 
he’s  concerned  and  on  that  day 
his  store  clerks  will  start  wear¬ 
ing  sports  shirts. 


Texas  Lobby  Bill  Has 
Special  Press  Clause 

Austin,  Tex. — Newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  editors  and  “representa¬ 
tives”  would  be  given  special 
status  in  a  lobbyist  registration 
bill  in  the  Texas  Legislature  on 
which  House  committee  hear¬ 
ings  started  April  23.  However, 
it  provides  that  outside  of  ap¬ 
pearing  before  a  committee,  a 
representative  of  a  newspaper 
may  not  talk  with  any  House  or 
Senate  member  for  or  against 
any  pending  legislation.  If  he 
attempted  to  do  so,  he  would  be 
subject  to  requirement  of  regis¬ 
tering.  The  bill  does  not  pro¬ 
hibit  members  from  arguing 
with  an  editor  in  favor  of  or 
against  legislation. 

Another  section  of  the  bill 
provides  that  if  any  lobbyist 
“causes  to  be  published  any 
newspaper  articles  or  editorials,” 
he  shall  be  required  to  report 
the  names  of  such  newspapers, 
and  describe  the  publicity  he 
has  secured. 


Prices  Up  in  L.  A. 

Los  Angslss,  Calif, — All  Los 
Angslss  nswspapsrs  have  in* 
ersassd  thsir  home  delivered 
subscription  rates  effective 
May  1.  The  morning  and  Sun¬ 
day  papers.  Examiner  and 
Times,  put  into  effect  new 
monthly  rotes  of  $1.75  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  previous  $1.50. 
The  Daily  News  and  Evening 
Herald  and  Express,  six  days 
a  week  papers,  atmounced 
new  monthly  rates  of  $1.35 
compared  to  the  former  $1.25. 


Apple  Board  Named 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — Gov. 
Clarence  Meadors  has  an¬ 
nounced  appointment  of  a 
seven-member  commission  to 
promote  the  sale  and  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  state’s  commercial 
apple  crop. 


Weekly  Spacer 
Contract  Yields 
Many  Benefits 


‘Story  of  Want  Ad' 

Told  in  Picture  Panel 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — Since  a 
story  appear^  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  (Feb.  8,  1947)  announc¬ 
ing  a  new  want  ad  display  orig¬ 
inated  by  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press,  requests  have 
been  coming  to  those  news¬ 
papers  for  further  information. 

ITie  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press  have  just  changed  the 
theme  and  pictures.  TTie  present 
series  depicts  the  “story  of  the 
want  ad.”  The  pictures  are  2 
feet  wide  by  2Vi  feet  high,  and 
the  framework  is  built  with 
posts  rising  from  the  floor,  just 
back  of  the  main  want  ad  coun¬ 
ter  where  it  is  in  direct  view  of 
customers. 

There  are  nine  panels,  with 
eight  being  used  for  pictures 
and  one  ( center )  for  promotion¬ 
al  material.  The  latter  is 
changed  daily. 

The  first  series  was  a  group  of 
comic  pictures  which  called  at¬ 
tention  to  second  hand  items 
“that  ought  to  be  sold  through 
want  ads.”  Individuals  posed 
were  professionals  from  a  St. 
Paul  theatrical  group  and  sev¬ 
eral  Dispatch  employes.  The  Dis¬ 
patch  employes  looked  the  parts 
so  much  better  than  the  profes¬ 
sionals,  that  an  all-employe  cast 
was  used  in  the  second  series. 


Albany,  Ore.— “A  customer 
is  not  an  outsider  with  us  s* 
is  an  important  part  of  our  bus. 
iness,"  said  Ralph  Lee,  adver 
rising  manager  of  the  Alb^ 
Democrat-Herald,  spelling  ^ 
fore  an  advertising  manag^'i 
departmental  conference  of  the 
Oregon  Newspaper  Publisher! 
Association  in  Portland  recent 
ly. 

“It’s  our  job  to  handle  hii 
wants  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
profitable  to  him  and  to  us  ’*  h* 
added. 

The  Democrat-Herald  uses  tvg 
forms  of  contract,  Lee  explai^  > 
the  annual  bulk  aereement  aiw<  I 


the  annual  bulk  agreement  sod ' 
the  weekly  space  contract.  Ihii 
plan  provides  the  same  span 
rate  for  the  small  advertise 
who  only  uses  10  column  iivhg 
a  week  as  the  large  space  user 
who  may  use  a  full  page  daily 

The  small  advertiser  earns  hii 
rate  by  frequency  of  insertion, 
which  also  produces  much  better 
results  for  his  business  tto 
spasmodic,  hit  or  miss  advertis 
ing,  Lee  believes. 

Pointing  out  the  advantafa 
of  the  weekly  contract,  Lee 
listed  seven  distinct  benefits:  L 
Develops  consistency;  2  Devel¬ 
ops  the  advertiser  into  la^ 
space  user  as  his  business  growr, 

3.  Such  a  consistent  program 
usually  produces  satisfactory 
results;  4.  Small  weekly  con¬ 
tracts  will  increase  space  andB 
revenue  for  the  newspaper  in  || 
more  normal  times  when  thii 
is  important;  5.  Gives  the  pub¬ 
lisher  a  basis  for  a  steady  nu¬ 
cleus  of  revenue  throughout  the 
year;  6.  Proves  helpful  in  con¬ 
trolling  space  during  these  days 
of  newsprint  shortage,  and,  ts- 
ally  7.  Develops  the  advertisinf 
salesman,  encouraging  at  least 
one  weekly  contact  with  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  more  familiariw 
himself  with  the  advertise’! 
problems  in  the  operation  of  his 
business. 


Daily  Gets  Bar  Probe 

Akron,  O. — The  Ohio  State 
Liquor  Department  has  acted  to 
stop  the  cheating  in  by-the-drink 
sales  of  whisky,  as  a  result  of 
an  investigation  by  the  Beam 
Journal. 


DUPLEX 

TUBULAR  VACUUM 
CASTING  BOX 


The  modern  method  for  making  better 
plates — no  buckling  of  the  mat — suc¬ 
tion  holds  the  mat  against  the  box 
smoothing  it  out  and  making  the  plates 
true  and  uniform. 


THE  DUPLEX 
PRINTING  PRESS 
COMPANY 

BATTLI  CMiK,  MICH. 
Now  York  Chicago 
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What  do  you  want  to  know 


about  the  San  Francisco  and 


Northern  Cahfomia  market? 


'"Sales  Operating  in  The  Northern  Gilifornia 
Market"  is  offered  as  a  practical  sales  tool 
to  Sales  Executives.  This  detailed  book,  con¬ 
taining  territory  sales  maps  of  retail  trading 
areas,  is  an  unprecedented  working  guide  for 
this  region.  The  answers  are  here  for  those 
seeking  to  sell  this  market  to  an  absolute 


9-Column  Classified 
Pages  Prove  Popular 


CHICAGO  —  Newspaper  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  managers  now 
operating  with  a  nine-column 
format  do  not  intend  to  return 
to  the  once-conventional  eight- 
column  makeup,  at  least  not  in 
the  forseeable  future,  according 
to  a  survey  completed  by  Na¬ 
tional  Research  Bureau. 

Based  on  returns  from  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  sent  to  members  of  the 
Association  of  Newspaper  Classi¬ 
fied  Managers,  of  235  replies,  92 
were  from  "nine  column  classi¬ 
fied”  papers  and  143  were  from 
classified  managers  presently 
using  an  eight-column  format. 

90  Favor  9>Cols. 

Of  the  92  managers  operating 
on  a  nine-column  basis,  only  two 
reported  they  would  return  to 
eight  columns  when  newsprint 
was  again  plentiful.  Those  using 
12  em  measure,  eight  columns  to 
page,  were  equally  as  emphatic 
in  expressing  their  intentions  to 
remain  that  way.  Seven  out  of 
143  indicated  they  were  unde¬ 
cided  if  they  will  change  from 
eight  to  nine  columns  this  year. 
One  metropolitan  daily  plans  to 
go  to  nine  columns  in  May. 

“While  a  majority  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  cities  of  over  200.000 
population  seem  to  have  been 
converted  to  the  narrower  col¬ 
umn  format,  there  are  still  a  few 
metropolitan  dailies  operating 
on  an  eight  column  basis,”  com¬ 
mented  the  NRB  report. 

“One  reason  for  the  popular 
ity  of  the  eight  column  presenta¬ 
tion  among  small  newspapers 
appears  obvious.  While  they 
might  hope  to  effect  a  savings 
percentagewise  equal  to  that 
saved  by  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  total  space  saved  (or 
revenue  increase)  would  be 
relatively  small,  owing  to  the 
difference  in  volume  and  aver¬ 
age  inch  rate.” 

List  of  9*Col.  Papers 
Following  is  the  list  of  news¬ 
papers  now  publishing  nine-col¬ 
umn  classified  pages; 

Alaliuma — Birminfrh.-jm  News  &  Aw 
Her.iM,  Birminifhiim  Post. 

Cnllfnrnlii — Berkeley  Daily  Gazette. 
Hollywooil  Citizen  News,  Done  B^ach 
Press  Teleeram,  Los  Aneeles  Examiner, 
Ix>s  Aneeles  Times.  Oakland  Post  En¬ 
quirer.  Oakland  Tribune.  Pasadena 
Star-New^.  San  Franeiseo  Chronicle. 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  San  Fr.anclsco 
News,  Sacramento  Bee. 

Colorado— The  Denver  Post,  Greeley 
Daily  Tribune. 

Washineton,  D.  C.  —  Washlnetoii 
D.  C.  Post.  Washineton  Times-Herald. 

Florida — Florida  Times  Union.  Jaek- 
sonville  Journal.  Mii-uni  Herald,  Miami 
News.  Tampa  Times,  Orlando  Daily 
Newspapers,  Inc..  The  Palm  Beach 
Post -Times. 

Delaware — Wllmineton  Journal. 

Illinois — Chieaeo  Herald  American. 
Chicaeo  Daily  News,  Chieaeo  Sun.  Chl- 
caeo  Tribune,  Peoria  Journal-Star. 
Indiana — The  Indianapolis  Times. 
Iowa — Reeister  &  Tribune  (D«'s 
Ifoiaes). 

Kansas  —  Capitol-Journal.  Wichita 
Beacon,  Wichita  Eaele. 

.Hassarhosetts — Boston  Herald  Trav¬ 
eler,  Boston  Record  American.  Globe 
Newspaper  Co.  (Boston). 

Miehieaa — Detroit  Free  Press,  De¬ 
troit  News.  Detroit  Times.  The  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Gazette.  The  Sairinaw  News. 


Minnesota — Minneapolis  Dail.v  Times, 
Minnc.'ipolis  Star  &  Tribune.  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  Pioneer  Press. 

Missouri — St.  Louis  Glolx'-Democrat 
S|.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  St.  Louis  Star 
Times. 

Nebraska — Omaha  World  Herald. 

New  Jersey — Perth  .\mboy  Evenins- 
News, 

New  York — Jamestown  Post-Journal 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  N.  T.  Jour- 
n.d  American.  N.  Y.  Sun.  N  Y.  Times. 
‘Syracuse  Herald-.Toumal,  S.vracuse  Post 
Standard 

North  Carolina — Charlotte  Observer 

Ohio — .\kron  Beacon  Journal.  Tlie 
Cincinnati  Post.  Cleveland  Plain  De.aler. 
Cleveland  Press.  Dayton  Daily  News 
Dayton  Journal-Herald,  Yoiing-stowii 
Vinilicator. 

Oklahoma — Okla.  City  Oklahom.-in  A- 
Times.  Tulsa  Tribune. 

Orexon — Portland  Oreiron  Journal. 

Pennsyl  vanIa — Lanca  ster  Ne  wspa  pers 
Phil.adi-lplilit  Bulletin  Philadelphia  En 
quirer. 

Tennessee — Chatlanoi>ira  News  Free 
Press. 

Texas — The  Abilene  Reporter-News. 
Lubbock  Avalanche-Journal,  Corpus 
ChrlstI  Caller-Times,  Beaumont  Enter 
prise  A-  Journal,  Houston  Chronicle, 
Houston  Post.  Houston  Press.  San  An- 
irelo  Standard-Times.  San  Antonio  Ex 
press  News,  S.an  .-tntonio  Lixht. 

I'tah — S.alt  Lake  City  Deseret  News, 
'^alt  Lake  Trihune-Teleirram. 

VIrcInia — Rielimomi  Newspapers. 

n'ashlnKton  —  Seattle  Posl-Tntelli- 
ceins-r,  Seattle  Times  Co..  Spokane 
Spoki-stiian  Reyli-w. 

Wisconsin — Milwaukee  Journal.  Mil 
waukee  Sentinel. 

Parish  &  Pickett  Study 
Shows  9-col.  Increase 

Miami,  Fla. — A  tabulation  of 
returns  from  a  survey  by  Parish 
&  Pickett  reveals  that  about 
of  all  United  States  dailies  of 
10,000  circulation  or  more  are 
now  publishing  classified  sec¬ 
tions  in  narrow  format.  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  less  than  10.000  circula¬ 
tion  were  not  tabulated. 

To  date  165  newspapers  have 
reported  they  are  setting  want 
ads  in  narrow  measure.  This  is 
a  decided  increase  from  a  year 
ago.  when  fewer  than  100  were 
reported. 

Somewhat  less  than  a  third 
of  the  papers  using  the  narrow 
format  are  in  the  first  50  group, 
as  measured  by  media  records. 
Thirty-one  mornings  and  28  eve¬ 
nings.  or  nearly  three  out  of 
five,  of  the  first  fifty  papers  in 
classified  volume  carry  their 
want  ads  in  narrow  measure. 

Onlv  four  newspapers  re¬ 
ported  that  they  had  tried  the 
idea  of  nine  columns  to  the  page 
and  then  abandoned  it.  TTiese 
are  the  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Gazette.  the  Bay  City 
(Mich.)  Times,  the  Norristown 
(Pa.)  Times  Herald,  and  the 
Manitowoc  ( Wise. )  Herald- 
Times. 

One  large  Midwest  paper 
plans  to  go  to  nine  columns  May 
1,  while  a  Mountain  States  tab¬ 
loid  is  changing  type  to  print 
six  instead  of  five  columns,  it  is 
stated. 

■ 

Fund  Still  Smoking 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — The  Buffalo 
Evening  News  Smokes  Fund 
still  is  functioning  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  Western  New  York  resi¬ 
dents  in  service.  No  further 
funds  are  being  solicited. 


Finds  Page  1  Story 
On  Front  Porch 

Newark,  N.  J. — Larry  Wood¬ 
ruff,  state  editor  of  the  Newark 
News,  stepped  out  on  his  porch 
at  Milltown  22  miles  from  here 
one  night  recently  and  ended  up 
with  a  Page  1,  by-lined  story  in 
the  Sunday  News. 

Woodruff's  story  of  how  he 
spotted  a  plane  in  distress  over 
his  home,  how  he  telephoned 
Newark  Airport  for  aid,  and 
how  it  finally  crashed  in  flames 
in  a  nearby  field  killing  three 
occupants,  made  top  first-person 
reading. 

7  Elected 
To  Head  4-A 
Operations 

Election  of  the  operations 
committee  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  board  for  1947-48  took  place 
this  week.  Its  members,  the 
four  officers  and  three  directors- 
at-large,  are: 

J.  C.  Cornelius.  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton.  Durstine  &  Osborn,  chair¬ 
man;  Thomas  D’A.  Brophy,  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Eckhardt,  vicechairman; 
Clarence  B.  Goshorn,  Benton  & 
Bowles,  secretary  -  treasurer; 
Frederic  R.  Gamble,  president; 
directors:  Fairfax  M.  Cone. 
Foote.  Cone  &  Belding;  James 
H.  S.  Ellis,  Kudner  Agency,  and 
Henry  M.  Stevens,  J.  'Walter 
Thompson  Co. 

AAAA  has  announced  also 
the  new  officers  and  governors 
of  its  regional  councils.  The 
chairmen  of  the  respective 
groups  are: 

New  York — Harold  B.  Thom¬ 
as.  Pedlar  &  Ryan;  New  Eng¬ 
land — Joseph  T.  Coenen,  Alley 
&  Richards,  Boston;  Atlantic — 
Howard  Medholdt,  Aitkin-Kyn- 
ett  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Central — 
A.  W.  Seiler,  Cramer-Krasselt 
Co.,  Milwaukee;  Pacific — War¬ 
ren  E.  Kraft,  Honig-Cooper  Co., 
Seattle. 

■ 

'Retailer'  Started 

Passaic,  N.  J. — The  Passaic 
Herald  News  recently  started 
publication  of  the  Herald-News 
Retailer,  a  monthly  guide 
in  planning  retail  advertis¬ 
ing. 
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Don  Bridge's 
Book  on  NAEA 
Just  Off  Press 

Don  Bridge’s  book,  “Men  and 
Methods  in  Newspaper  Adver- 
tising,”  has  just  been  published 
by  Arco  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York.  James  Wright  Brown, 
Sr.,  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  says, 
in  a  foreword  that  it  “is  literally 
packed  full  of  serviceable  ma¬ 
terial  of  interest  to  all  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  publishing,  retailinj 
and  advertising.” 

By  a  sequential  record  ot 
events  which  he  understand; 
through  having  been  an  active 
participant  in  them.  Bridge, 
is  advertising  director  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  s  h  o  w  i 
what  is  involved  in  rate  setting, 
in  censorship  of  advertising,  in 
newspaper  services  to  advertU- 
ers,  in  circulation  problems,  in 
the  development  of  radio,  in  es¬ 
tablishing  the  effectiveness  of 
the  newspaper  as  a  selling  me¬ 
dium,  and  in  related  problems 

Prepared  from  the  official  rec¬ 
ords  of  speeches,  papers,  resolu¬ 
tions,  committee  reports  and 
other  documents  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation  since  its  inception  in 
1911,  the  book  traces  the  history 
and  development  of  newspaper 
advertising  ideas,  principles, 
policies  and  practices  over  K 
years. 

An  index  has  been  provided 
to  make  the  book  helpful  to 
newspaper  men  in  their  dai^ 
work. 

Bridge  has  been  secretary- 
treasurer,  vicepresident  aM 
president  of  NAEA. 

■ 

John  Yetter  Dies 

Chicago — John  C.  Yetter,  8}, 
superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  ink  plant  and  an  au¬ 
thority  on  engraving,  ink  and 
press  work,  died  here  April  21, 
He  was  the  third  oldest  working 
employe  of  the  Tribune,  having 
joined  the  paper  in  1899.  A  son, 
Louis,  is  employed  in  the  Tri¬ 
bune  ink  plant,  and  another  son, 
Frank,  is  in  charge  of  rotograv¬ 
ure  production  on  the  St.  Lowh 
Post-Dispatch. 


MOVING? 


^HEN  moving,  help  w 
"  give  you  prompt  servloo 
by  notifying  ua  In  advancK 
and  by  giving  us  both  old 
and  new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits 
us  to  copies  enough  only  to 
supply  our  current  subsCTlp* 
tlon  list.  Back  copies  sw 
scarce!  Avoid  loss  of  your 
copies  by  renewing  prompUy. 
Watch  your  renewal  oti^ 
date  on  the  address  seefion 
of  your  wrapper. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEI 

New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Subaeription  rmlm* 

$5JOOt  Cmtmdm,  $S.SOi 
$6.00. 
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SURVEY  alter  sureaT 
shows  that  good  panels 
are  among  the  most  potent 
of  attention  stoppers. 

Chicago  Tribune>New  York 
News  panels  are  a  well-kal- 
anced  group  that  range  from 
the  gentler  folksy  appeal  of 
everyday  whimsey  te  on* 
adulterated  hilarity.  They're 
editorially  supervised  for 
their  parent  papers  . . .  and 
for  yours  I 
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BSend  now  lor  proofs  ond  prices  on  THE  NEIGHBORS, 
LAUGHING  MATTER,  GIGS  AND  GAGS,  MOSTLY  MALAR- 
KY,  NUTS  AND  JOLTS,  CHING  CHOW,  ond  DEAR  DIARY. 

Chicago  Tribune  ^New  York  News 

NEWS  BUILDING.  New  York  17  ^  ^  TvT 

TRIBUNE  TOWER,  Chicago  11  INC. 

w  M.  SLOTT,  Manager 
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Loose-Leaf  Scrapbook 
Library  Gives  Service 


Phila.  Ledger 
Sicff's  Claims 
For  Pay  Upheld 


By  Harry  Pezice 

Librarian.  th«  Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer 


Clippings  pasted  onto  sheets  be-  pay  claims  totaling  ’  $223,528 
lore  binding.  were  made  by  218  members  of 

the  Philadelphia-Camden  afl^tt 
rooms  handling  a  large  volume  of  the  American  Newspaper 
of  news  clippings  is  as  handily  Guild  and  vacation  pay  claimi 
made  as  in  the  small  library.  of  $13,290  were  made  by  135 
A  sizeable  volume  could  be  members  of  the  Philadelphia 
written  upon  the  successive  Typographical  ( ITU )  Union  No 
steps  by  which  the  system  has  2. 

reached  its  present  state  of  de-  The  opinion  now  holds  that 
velopment  and  what  improve-  the  loss  of  jobs  resulting  from 
ments  are  contemplated  to  bring  suspension  was  tantamount  to  a 
it  nearer  to  our  ideal  of  what  dismissal  of  the  employs 
it  ought  to  be.  The  plain  facts  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
are  that  after  several  years  of  However,  the  court  does  not 
operation  it  has  met  the  demands  specify  what  sums  were  du*, 
made  upon  it  in  full  measure,  leaving  that  matter  to  the  lows 
As  for  the  opinion  of  the  staff,  court  to  decide, 
well,  let  me  ask  if  there  is  a  The  Circuit  Court’s  rulin* 
newspaper  in  the  country  that  stipulates  that  payments  are  to 
does  not  at  times  visit  upon  the  be  made  from  funds  realized 
library  (that  “Hell  of  a  from  liquidation  of  the  newspa- 
Morgue”)  blame  for  anything  per  after  it  suspended  Jan.  5, 
and  everything  that  can’t  be  1942.  Collection  would  be  from 
produced  in  emergencies?  A  the  estate  of  the  late  Cyrus  H.  R 
photo-engraver  friend  of  mine  Curtis,  whose  morning  PubUc 
once  put  it  succinctly  when  he  Ledger  suspended  eight  yean 
said  to  an  irate  editor,  “What  before  the  evening  edition, 
you  want  is  not  a  photo-en-  , 

graver.  You  want  a  magician." 

Conserves  Space  Recses  Buy  Weekly 
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OPC  Elects  Officers 

Bob  Considine  of  International 
News  Service  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Overseas  Press  Club 
at  the  annual  election  in  New 
York  City  last  week.  Egbert 
White  publisher  of  United  Na¬ 
tions  World,  Leo  Branham,  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  and  Larry  Le- 
Seuer,  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  became  the  new  vice- 
presidents.  Reelected  were 
Ralph  J.  France,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  and  Hester  E.  Hen- 
sell  to  the  positions  of  secretary 
and  treasurer,  respectively. 

EDITOR  & 
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Roscoe  Ends  in  Enquirer'*  Loose-Leaf  Library 
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WHAT  EVERY  BUSINESSMAN  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  HIS  PARTNER-THE  RAILROADS 


a  return  on  their  mt  investment  of 
only  314%.  . 

In  1947,  even  with  the  increased 
rates  recently  authorized  by  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  and  with 
freight  traffic  continuing  at  its  record- 
breaking  peacetime  level,  railroads 
will  probably  earn  only  about  half 
the  6%  return  which  nine  out  of  ten 
people  think  is  no  more  than  a  fair 
profit,  and  which  is  necessary  to  attract 
continued  investment  in  these  essen¬ 
tial  railroads. 


the  nation’s  shippers  averaging  only  one 
cent  for  hauling  a  ton  one  mile. 

To  provide  these  essential  tools,  there 
has  been  invested  nearly  $20,000  per 
worker,  furnished  almost  wholly  by 
private  funds.  To  improve  these  tools, 
there  must  be  still  more  investment— 
which  cannot  be  expected  to  continue 
unless  railroads  have  a  chance  to  earn 
reasonable  profits  on  these  funds. 

But  during  the  past  twenty-five  years — 
through  loom  years,  depression  years  and 
war  years — the  railroads  have  averaged 


•  A  ton  of  freight  to  the  moon  and 
back!  That's  one  good  way  to  measure 
the  freight  moved  by  American  rail¬ 
roads  in  1946  for  each  of  the  men  and 
women  on  the  railroads’  payroll. 

Working  alone— with  his  bare  hands 
—each  one  of  these  railroaders  would 
have  accomplished  little.  But  working 
together  and  equipped  with  the  right 
tools— cars  and  locomotives,  tracks  and 
stations,  signals  and  shops— the  im¬ 
mense  job  was  handled  efficiently  and 
dependably.  And  it  was  done  at  a  cost  to 
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IN  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  ALL  AMERICA 

No  Photo  Dept.  Cor?— 
See  Bill  Kuenzel 


By  V^^am  Reed 

AFTER  a  half-century  as  a  cam¬ 
eraman,  William  A.  (Bill! 
Kuenzel,  head  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  depart¬ 
ment,  Detroit 
Netoi,  can  view 
the  problems  of 

J>resent  -  day 
ensmen  with 
easy  coolness. 

"It  makes  me 
laugh,"  he  told 
Editor  &  Pvb- 
usioni,  “when  I 
hear  the  young 
fellows  griping 
that  they  don’t 
have  a  car  to 
cover  an  assign¬ 
ment  a  few  blocks  away.  In  the 
old  days  we  had  to  walk  and 
carry  equipment  which  would 
fill  a  pickup  truck." 

He  referred  to  the  old  6V4  x 
8V4  Premo  box  cameras  with 
long  bellows.  Hall  Reflexes 
( English  snapshot  cameras ) ,  8 
X  10  view  cameras  with  bulky 
collections  of  tripod  and  flash 
equipment 

$12  to  $14  a  Week 
Shouldering  such  devices  as 
these.  Bill  sometimes  hiked 
miles  on  foot  to  his  early  as¬ 
signments,  working  12  hours, 
six  days  a  week — for  $12  or  $14. 

Like  all  oldtimers  In  the  pho¬ 
tography  business,  Kuenzel  has 
his  favorite  story  about  the  time 
he  got  Into  trouble  using  that 
old-time  flash  powder.  At  the 
climactic  moment  in  a  particular 
fiery  Mssion  of  the  City  Coun¬ 
cil,  Bill  fired  his  powder  and 
the  ensuing  flash  and  smoke  up¬ 
set  the  meeting.  He  rushed  from 
the  chambers  in  time  to  save 
himself  and  his  equipment  from 
the  angry  City  Fathers,  but  he 
was  barred  from  the  Council  for 
sometime  thereafter.  Every¬ 
thing  turned  out  for  the  best, 
though;  the  Interlude  cooled 
down  the  councilmen  and  they 
settled  their  differences. 

Kuenzel  early  developed  an 
interest  in  sports  and  took  the 
first  action  pictures  of  “Hurry 
Up”  Yost's  Michigan  grldders. 
Slowness  of  the  film  made  It 
necessary  to  wait  for  a  pile-up 
before  footing. 

Staff  of  25 

Now  in  bis  middle  sixties. 
Bill  commands  a  photo  staff  of 
about  25  photographers.  His  de¬ 
partment  COVE'S  some  3,500 
square  feet,  which  includes  more 
than  a  dozen  dark  rooms  and  a 
well-equipped  studio  in  which 
setups  for  color  photography 
and  other  special  work  can  ^ 
arranged. 

A  two-way  communications 
system  enables  Kuenzel  to  talk 
f^th  men  in  the  darkrooms 
without  interrupting  them,  and 
a  board  of  vari-colored  lights 
shows  him  at  a  glance  which 
men  are  working  in  the  dark¬ 
rooms.  whidi  are  on  assignment, 
and  which  are  off  duty. 

These  devices  save  many  ex¬ 


tra  steps  for  Bill  Kuenzel,  who 
admits  he  can't  get  around  as  he 
did  50  years  ago.  “But,’’  he  adds 
happily,  “I  still  manage  to  keep 
my  hand  in.’’ 

But — What  About  Canada? 
STANLETY  POPIEL,  Woonsock¬ 
et  I  R.  I. )  Call  photographer, 
couldn't  resist  doing  a  night’s 
work  for  the  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press  while  on  his  way  to 
a  photo  assignment  in  Montreal, 
Canada. 

Five  miles  south  of  Burling¬ 
ton  he  saw  an  accident,  and 
quickly  took  pictures  of  the  77- 
year-old  injured  victim  waiting 
for  medical  aid.  He  drove  into 
Burlington  and  delivered  the 
film  himself  to  the  Free  Press 
office. 

Starting  out  again  for  Mon¬ 
treal  he  spotted  another  acci¬ 
dent — four  persons  being 
dragged  from  the  wreckage  of 
two  cars.  Again  he  took  pictures, 
and  sent  the  film  holders  back 
to  the  Free  Press  ofiSce  in  the 
trustworthy  hands  of  a  Motor 
Vehicle  Inspector. 

Inland  Picture  Contest 
DEADLINE  for  entries  in  the 

Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  7th  annual  news  picture 
contest  has  been  set  for  May  14, 
with  entries  to  be  sent  to  Prof. 
Floyd  Arpan,  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  Evanston,  Ill 

Competition  includes  three 
classes,  covering  pictures  taken 
between  May  1,  1946  and  May  1, 
1947.  Awards  will  be  made  at 
the  spring  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
land  in  Chicago.  May  26-27.  The 
contest  is  sponsored  by  the 
Northwestern  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

Seattle  Lensmen  Score 
SEATTLE  TIMES  photographers 

took  two  of  three  first  places 
for  dailies  in  this  year's  annual 
news  photo  contest  sponsored 
by  the  Washington  State  Press 
Club. 

Art  Forde,  Times  cameraman, 
won  first  place  in  the  sports  di¬ 
vision  with  a  football  picture, 
and  Robert  W.  Kelley,  formerly 
with  the  Times,  and  now  a  Life 
photographer  in  Boston,  won 
first  prize  in  the  feature  divi¬ 
sion. 

First  prize  in  the  news  divi¬ 
sion  went  to  Ken  Harris,  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer,  for  a  shot 
showing  a  small  boy  receiving 
a  military  medal  in  behalf  of 
his  dead  father. 

Through  the  Lens 
SIDNEY  G.  HARTSHORNE.  pic¬ 
ture  editor  of  the  Providence 
( R.  I. )  Journal,  has  left  to  estab- 
li^  a  boat  building  repair  and 
dredging  business  in  Miami,  Fla. 
He  is  being  replaced  by  John 
Abney,  former  member  of  the 


King  Feiaal  II  of  Iroq  gets  camera  lesson  in  Rose  Palace  gordta 
from  Associated  Press  Correspondent  loseph  Goodwin  (left)  and  Af 
Photographer  Walter  Green  (right).  The  King  has  three  camsrca, 


Mexico  City  bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  more  recently 
feature  editor  of  the  Stonington 
(Conn.)  Mirror -Journal. 

Charles  Elfont,  formerly  of 
the  photo  department,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record,  and  onetime 
chief  of  the  department  of  mi¬ 
crophotography,  Sulivan  Mem¬ 
orial  Library,  Temple  Univer¬ 
sity,  Philadelphia,  has  joined  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times  as  picture  editor. 

Normand  Emmons  has  Joined 
the  staff  of  the  Manchester  (N. 
H. )  Union  and  Leader  as  a  dark¬ 
room  apprentice. 

s 

Hinton  Daily  News 
Bought  by  Faulconer 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — ^Mrs. 
Frances  Ogden  Stubblefield, 
president  of  the  Wheeling  News 
Publishing  Co.,  which  owns  the 
Ogden  group  of  newspapers  in 
West  Virginia,  has  announced 
the  sale  of  the  Hinton  Daily 
News  to  John  Faulconer,  one  of 
its  former  managing  editors. 

Faulconer,  who  was  Joined  In 
the  purchase  by  his  brother,  T. 
C.  Faulconer,  Hinton  automobile 
dealer,  took  Immediate  posses¬ 
sion  and  announced  that  Henry 
Kinney,  former  Hinton,  Beckley, 
W.  Va.,  and  Miami,  Fla.,  news¬ 
paperman  would  be  managing 
editor.  Mrs.  Stubblefield  said 
that  Gordon  Meeker  who  has 
been  managing  editor  of  the 
News  for  several  years,  would 
be  transferred  in  the  chain. 

■ 

Miami  Herald  'Ham' 
Contacts  Storm  Area 

Miami,  Fla. — Among  the  first 
reports  to  reach  the  outside 
world  from  the  recently  storm- 
ravaged  areas  of  the  Texas  Pan¬ 
handle  and  Northwestern  Okla¬ 
homa  were  relayed  through  the 
shortwave  amateur  radio  station 
of  Lee  Gash,  pressroom  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Miami  Herald. 

At  two  continuous  stretches 
of  more  than  6  hours  each  Gash 
stayed  at  his  station  relaying 
messages  between  a  portable 
station  sent  into  the  devastated 
area  and  an  Amarillo,  Texas, 
station. 

IDITOR  A 


Chi.  Tribune  Men 
Visit  Romania 

Chicago — Reporting  and  pic 
turing  starvation  conditions  ii 
Romania,  Hal  Foust,  (Thicopo 
Tribune  correspondent, 

Max  Arthur,  Tribune  photof 
rapher,  have  returned  from  u 
eight-day  unauthorized  tour  ol 
Romania,  under  Soviet  control 
Foust  has  been  filing  by  air^ 
a  series  of  articles  from  Iasi. 

Foust  and  Arthur  had  passes 
good  only  for  a  trip  from  Vienna 
to  Budapest,  but  they  managed  » 
to  bluff  their  way  to  the  capibl  ^ 
of  Romania,  collecting  news  and 
pictures  as  they  went.  In  Buch 
arest  they  were  notified  tlwy 
had  no  authority  to  be  there 
and  were  ordered  expelled. 

The  Tribune  men  took  their 
time.  They  visited  around  the 
city  and  countryside  for  a  wtA. 
then  presented  themselves  to 
the  authorities  to  be  expelled. 
When  the  Soviet  milita^  re 
fused  to  grant  them  clearanees 
to  leave  they  departed  as  they 
had  come — illegally. 

Beef  at  $1.05  lb.  | 

The  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Tima  j 
will  eat  beef  at  $1.05  a  pound 
That  was  the  price  paid  by  the  j 
paper  for  the  champion  steer  at  | 
the  Northeast  Alabama  Stod  » 
Show.  _ ( 


Breakfast  Briefs 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

A  scientist  predicts  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  atomic  bomb  1,W 
times  as  powerful  as  that  droppad 
on  Hiroshima.  One  of  its  ai 
vantages  will  be  that  afta^it  a 
dropped  there  will  be  few 
people  around  to  make  still 
bigger  ones. 

•  •  • 

The  Republican  Congress  is 
getting  along  very  fast  with  ™ 
new  labor  legislation.  It  is  hav¬ 
ing  some  difficulty  finding  a  W 
to  make  the  unions  say 
without  itself  being  called  ana 


30 


shadow  of  doubt 


Their  long  and  ever  wider  use  by 


fine  craftsmen  is  unquestionable  proof 
of  the  high  quality  of  Johnson  Inks, 


GOOD  INKS  SINCE  1804 
10th  and  Lombard  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Kemsiey  Newspapers,  Ltd. 

Viscount  Kemsley’s  Review 


The  twenty-third  ordinary  gen¬ 
eral  meeting  of  Kemslpy  News¬ 
papers,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  April 
17  at  Kemsiey  House.  London. 
England. 

Viscount  Kemsiey  ( Chair¬ 
man  )  presided,  and  was  support¬ 
ed  by  the  Hon.  Lionel  Berry 
(deputy  chairman),  the  Vis¬ 
countess  Kemsiey.  the  Hon.  W. 
Neville  Berry,  the  Hon.  Denis  G. 
Berry,  Mr.  H.  N.  Heywood,  Sir 
Robert  Webber,  Mr.  V.  Ewart 
Berry,  Mr.  H.  J.  Staines,  Mr. 
William  Veitch,  Mr.  W.  W.  Had¬ 
ley,  Mr.  J.  H.  Oldham,  Mr.  E. 
Schofield;  Mr.  N.  H.  Booth.  Mr. 
E.  P.  Francis,  and  the  Rt.  Hon. 
William  Mabane. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  I.  C.  N. 
Wheadon,  A.S.A.A.,  read  the  no¬ 
tice  convening  the  meeting,  and 
Mr.  F  S.  Tull  (Messrs.  Price, 
Watet  house  and  Co.,  the  audi¬ 
tors)  read  the  report  of  his  firm. 

The  Chairman  said:  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  I  propose  to  fol¬ 
low  the  usual  course  and.  with 
your  permission,  to  treat  the  re¬ 
port  and  accounts  before  you  as 
read. 

The  accounts  with  which  you 
have  been  presented  show  that 
the  Trading  Profits,  combined 
with  the  income  from  Subsid¬ 
iary  companies  and  other  in¬ 
vestments,  reach  a  total  of 
£1,875.501,  an  increase  of  £389,- 
513,  and  after  deduction  of  Di¬ 
rectors’  Fees.  Debenture  Interest 
and  the  provision  for  taxation, 
and  adding  the  amount  carried 
forward  from  last  year,  there 
remains  a  disposable  balance  of 
£1,150,055.  It  is  proposed  to 
deal  with  this,  as  is  our  custom, 
in  a  conservative  manner.  It 
should  gladden  the  heart  of  Mr. 
Dalton  that  our  first  concern  is 
materially  to  improve  the  capi¬ 
tal  position  of  the  Company. 
Nevertheless,  we  think  it  right 
in  addition  to  provide  a  modest 
increase  in  the  return  on  the 
ordinary  shares. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thous¬ 
and  pounds  is  to  be  allocated  to 
the  General  Reserve,  to  make  a 
total  of  £3,150.000. 

Three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  is  to  be  used  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  cost  of  conversion 
of  the  Debenture  Stock  Issue, 
to  which  I  shall  refer  again.  Pro¬ 
vision  must  then  be  made  for 
the  dividends  on  the  6V6  per 
cent,  and  8  per  cent.  Preference 
Stock  and  the  Interim  Dividend 
of  5  per  cent.,  less  tax.  on  the 
Ordinary  Stock,  and  from  the 
residue  a  final  dividend  is  rec¬ 
ommended  on  the  Ordinary 

Stock  of  7  per  cent.,  less  tax, 

making  12  per  cent.,  less  tax. 

for  the  year  compart  with  11 
per  cent.,  less  tax,  for  1945. 

If  these  proposals  are  ap¬ 

proved,  there  will  remain  a 
balance  to  be  carried  forward  of 
£264.055,  compared  with  £260,- 
139  brought  in. 

These  satisfactory  results  are 


reflected  in  the  Balance  Sheet, 
on  which  1  would  make  some 
comments.  You  will  observe  that 
two  new  Reserve  Accounts  ap¬ 
pear.  The  first,  “Expenses  of 
reorganisation  of  Loan  Capital 
— £300,000,”  is  approximately 
the  amount  requir^  to  cover 
the  costs  of  the  Debenture  con¬ 
version.  The  second,  “Excess 
Profits  Tax  Post-War  Refund 
Suspense  Account  —  £  105,160,” 
is  the  amount  received  from  the 
Government  to  date  in  respect 
of  Excess  Profits  Refund  due  to 
the  company  and  is  a  reserve 
available  for  development  and 
re  equipment. 

The  significance  of  note  2  (b) 
at  the  foot  of  the  Balance 
Sheet  is  that  notice  has  been 
given  to  purchase  267,600  4V& 
per  cent.  £1  Preference  shares 
in  a  subsidiary  company  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1st.  1948,  instead  of  on 
January  1st,  1951,  and  that 
therefore  the  guarantee  in  re¬ 
spect  of  these  shares  will  end 
on  the  earlier  date.  As  these 
shares  carry  interest  at  the  rate 
of  4Vt  per  cent,  per  annum  this 
will  effect  a  substantial  saving. 

Turning  to  the  Assets  side,  the 
increase  of  £300,752  in  “Ad¬ 
vances  to  Subsidiary  Com¬ 
panies”  is  accounted  for  by  the 
increase  in  dividends  receivable 
from  subsidiary  companies.  The 
increase  in  “Stock  in  Trade” 
from  •  £213,066  last  year  to 
£323.785  this  year  is  due  mainly 
to  additional  stocks  of  news¬ 
print  held  and  its  increase  in 
price. 

The  increases  in  “British  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  other  Marketable 
Securities,”  “Tax  Reserve  Cer¬ 
tificates,”  and  “Cash  at  Bank 
and  in  Hand,”  represent  a 
further  strengthening  of  the 
liquid  position. 

The  major  change  to  which  I 
should  now  refer  has  been  the 
redemption  since  our  year  ended 
of  the  outstanding  amount  of 
£3,112,175  4  per  cent.  1st  Mort¬ 
gage  Debenture  Stock  and  its 
replacement  by  £3,500,000  1st 
Mortgage  Debenture  Stock 
carrying  interest  at  the  rate  of 
3  per  cent,  per  annum,  issued 
at  a  price  of  £99  10s.  This  issue 
was  oversubscribed  at  a  time 
when  the  market  was  not 
unduly  favourable  and  is,  I 
think,  a  striking  testimony  to 
the  reputation  of  your  company. 
The  expenses  of  this  reorganisa¬ 
tion  included  the  redemption  of 
the  old  Debentures  at  a  prem¬ 
ium  of  8  per  cent.,  the  costs, 
stamp  duties,  and  so  forth.  The 
total  is  approximately  £300,000 
and  it  is,  I  feel  sure  you  will 
agree,  most  satisfactory  that  this 
sum  has  been  provided  wholly 
out  of  the  annual  profits  of  the 
year  under  review. 

This  reorganisation  has  pro¬ 
vided  your  company  with  rather 
more  than  £60.0()0  additional 
capital  and  has  effected  a  direct 
( Advert 


saving  of  £52,500  a  year  in 
Interest  and  Sinking  Fund.  If, 
however,  taxation  at  present 
rates  is  taken  into  account,  the 
saving  is  substantially  more,  in 
that  previously  Trading  Profits 
of  £240,680  per  annum  were 
required  to  meet  the  Interest 
and  Sinking  Fund  of  the  old 
stock,  whereas  in  the  case  of 
the  new  stock  the  comparable 
figure  would  be  £  168,636  per 
annum,  a  difference  of  £72,044, 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  new  3 
per  cent.  Stock  will  not  be  re¬ 
deemed  until  1994  whereas  the 
old  4  per  cent.  Stock  would  all 
have  been  redeemed  by  1975. 

These  results,  which  I  hope 
you  will  find  satisfactory,  rep¬ 
resent  the  steady  development 
of  a  year  when  your  Company 
was  occupied  in  adjusting  itself 
to  post-war  conditions  which, 
while  different  from  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  war-time,  are  by  no 
means  the  same  as  those  we 
knew  in  the  years  before  the 
war. 

However  favourable  the  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  Balance  Sheet  may 
be,  no  newspaper  enterprise  can 
claim  to  succeed  unless,  as  well 
as  producing  a  satisfactory  trad¬ 
ing  account,  it  can  also  show 
that  its  wider  public  responsibil¬ 
ity  ha.*,  been  accepted  and  ful¬ 
filled — that  it  has  presented  the 
news  with  accuracy,  neither  dis¬ 
torting  nor  suppressing,  has  made 
comment  fairly  and  has  guided 
opinion  honestly.  It  is  my  pur¬ 
pose  to  show  that  this  responsi¬ 
bility  has  been  faithfully  dis¬ 
charged  by  your  Company. 

During  the  past  year  those 
stable  conditions  which  so  assist 
the  management  of  business 
have  been  absent,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Uncertainty  has 
prevailed,  and  it  has  been  our 
duty  to  plan  our  affairs  against 
an  ever-changing  background. 

When  the  war  ended  it  was,  I 
think,  evident  to  all  who  studied 
the  facts  that  a  crisis  in  our 
economic  affairs  was  inevitable. 
Unfortunately  the  country  was 
encouraged  for  too  long  to  im¬ 
agine  that,  notwithstanding  the 
war,  it  could  look  forward  im¬ 
mediately  to  better  times  on 
easier  terms.  In  consequence, 
when  the  alarming  evidence  of 
our  critical  position  was  dis¬ 
closed  the  shock  to  the  country 
was  so  much  more  severe.  In¬ 
ternally,  as  Mr.  Dalton  was  able 
to  show  on  Tuesday,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  expen ''iture  on  war  pur¬ 
poses  has  .nabled  a  steadier 
budgetary  position  to  be  re¬ 
stored,  but,  as  he  also  pointed 
out.  our  external  position  re¬ 
mains  grave,  and  I  fear  that 
we  may  still  have  unpleasant 
shocks  to  endure  before  eco¬ 
nomic  equilibrium  is  restored. 
I  am  in  no  doubt  that  unless 
the  whole  world  is  to  be  dragged 
into  slump,  the  impossible  finan¬ 
cial  position  in  which  this  coun¬ 
try  finds  itself  must  be  recog¬ 


nised  and  remedied  by  our  cr*4 
itors. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whethe 
Mr.  Dalton's  budget  will  asiiit 
in  restoring  that  confldenct 
which  is  the  only  sure  basis  of 
credit.  If  that  be  its  intention, 
it  is  in  contrast  with  the  general 
legislative  programme  of  the 
Government,  which  is  by  no 
means  calculated  to  serve  tht 
same  purpose. 

Until  full  confidence  is  re 
stored  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
trade  and  industry  are  not 
likely  to  experience  those  stable 
conditions  which  alone  <»nah|f 
them  to  contribute  in  the  highly 
degree  to  the  general  wellart 

It  is  in  these  circumstanca 
that  your  Board  has  the  task  of 
maintaining  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  Kemsiey  News 
papers.  Ltd.  Fortunately  we  are 
free  to  apply  within  our  own 
undertakings  those  principle 
which,  in  my  view,  if  applied 
nationally  would  so  materiaOT 
aid  recovery. 

We  have  many  difficulties  to 
overcome.  The  newsprint  out¬ 
look  is  much  less  promisiai 
than  we  had  hoped,  and  for 
a  long  time  newspapers  in  thii 
country  are  likely  to  be  corn- 
fined  to  meagre  sizes.  More 
over,  not  only  is  newsprint 
scarce  but  it  is  dear,  and  be 
coming  dearer.  This  is  a  factor 
of  serious  consequence  for  every 
newspaper  in  the  land.  In  com¬ 
mon  with  other  industries,  op¬ 
erating  costs  and  operating 
wages  continue  to  rise.  As  in 
indication  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  new  commitments  let  me 
tell  you  that  comparing  present 
expenditure  wi,th  that  of  list 
year  the  increase  in  total  piy- 
ments  to  the  staff  is  35  per  cent, 
which,  as  you  will  realise,  in  in 
undertaking  of  this  size  repre 
sents  a  very  substantial  sum  of 
money  indeed.  These  additionil 
burdens  demand  the  utmoit 
economy  and  efficiency  in  every 
branch  of  the  business.  FiaaUf. 
our  plans,  long  deferred,  fw 
building  and  re-equipment  and 
replacement  are  still  far  from 
the  point  of  realisation. 

Nevertheless,  these  and  many 
other  problems  which  face  m 
are  shared  by  every  other  new 
paper  undertaking  in  the  land. 

Let  me  at  once  pay  a  tribrA 
to  the  enthusiasm  with 
our  staffs  have  faced  the  pw 
lems  of  the  post-war  world  and 
are  assisting  in  meeting  them 
Perhaps  it  is  because  a  news¬ 
paper  is  a  living  thing  that  in 
welfare  is  the  close  concern  <» 
everyone  engaged  in  its 
tion,  from  compositor  to  editor. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  _  the  **• 
hilaration  of  competition  s 
always  stirring  in  a  newspapff 
office.  For  whatever  reason,  n 
is  an  inspiration  to  obsenre  ® 
manner  in  which  the  staffs  * 
our  newspapers  have  appr*o*’ 
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ed  the  need  to  produce  news¬ 
papers  of  the  highest  quality, 
and.  at  the  same  time,  to  con¬ 
trol  our  costs.  They  realise,  I 
am  sure,  that  by  their  efforts 
the  increased  emoluments  which, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  all  now  re¬ 
ceive.  can  be  translated  from 
a  liability  into  an  asset.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  happening  in  the 
world  outside,  there  is  abound¬ 
ing  confidence  within  our  own 
organisation. 

There  is  a  great  wealth  of 
ability  available  within  the  or¬ 
ganisation  which  must  be  used 
to  the  best  advantage.  I  want 
all  members  of  the  staff,  how¬ 
ever  junior,  to  know  that  the 
path  of  promotion  is  open  to 
them  and  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  promotion  will  be 
made  from  within  rather  than 
from  outside.  Yet  promotion  de¬ 
pends  on  there  being  men  ready 
and  qualified  to  deserve  it  Few 
professions  have  such  limited 
opportunities  of  vocational 
training  as  journalism.  I  am 
therefore  completing  plans  for 
training  within  the  organisation 
to  ensure  that  we  shall  always 
have  at  our  disposal  those  who 
are  too  good  rather  than  not 
good  enough  for  the  positions 
they  hold,  and  who  are  eagerly 
knocking  at  the  door  of  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that 
those  who  have  returned  from 
the  war  have  shown  themselves 
fitted  to  carry  the  responsibility 
of  senior  positions,  and  many 
new  appointments,  including 
several  editorships,  have,  during 
the  last  year,  been  filled  by  ex- 
Service  men. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  character  and  quality  of  a 
newspaper  reflect  the  staff  en¬ 
gaged  in  its  production,  and  it 
is  my  belief  that  we  have  still 
further  grounds  for  confidence 
in  the  very  character  of  our 
newspapers.  In  speeches  I  have 
made  in  the  past  on  similar 
occasions  I  have  stressed  our 
determination  to  produce  news¬ 
papers  worthy  in  every  way  of 
the  readers  into  whose  homes 
they  go.  I  observe  with  regret 
a  tendency  in  some  sections  of 
the  Press — fortunately  a  very 
small  minority — to  seek  circula¬ 
tion  by  exploiting  that  lowering 
of  moral  standards  which  is  un¬ 
fortunately  one  of  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  war.  Let  me 
tell  you  quite  bluntly  and 
frankly  that,  at  the  moment, 
such  methods  do  promote  circu¬ 
lation.  Let  me  also  say  that 
Kemsley  Newspapers,  at  what¬ 
ever  cost,  will  never  be  tempt¬ 
ed  to  follow  that  course.  Our 
increasing  figures  of  total  cir¬ 
culation  are  sufficient  proof  that 
we  are  not  losers  thereby. 

I^t  me  restate  our  editorial 
policy.  Editorially  a  newspaper 
has  three  functions,  equally  im¬ 
portant,  which  need  to  be  clearly 
separated. 

A  newspaper  must  present  the 
news,  both  local  and  national, 
with  the  highest  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy  both  in  presentation  and 
balance. 


It  must  provide  instruction 
and  entertainment  for  its  read¬ 
ers  in  accordance  with  their 
tastes. 

Finally,  it  must  make  com¬ 
ment  and  express  opinion  on 
the  events  of  the  day,  whether 
they  be  of  local  or  of  national 
intere.st,  and  this  duty,  per¬ 
formed  as  fearlessly  as  it  is  per¬ 
formed  honestly,  endows  a 
newspaper  with  its  character 
and  individuality.  In  this  matter 
of  opinion,  quite  different  con¬ 
siderations  arise.  Free  and  fear¬ 
less  statement  of  opinion  is  the 
very  essence  of  democracy. 
Without  it  democracy  must  fail. 
Just  as  Parliament  is  made  alive 
by  the  cut  and  thrust  of  debate, 
so,  in  the  country  at  large,  the 
Press  provides  a  great  forum  of 
opinion  out  of  which,  if  expres¬ 
sion  be  free,  truth  will  emerge. 

The  evil  of  the  totalitarian 
method  of  ordering  society  is 
that  those  who  have  power  seek 
to  maintain  it  by  preventing  the 
expression  of  any  opinion  other 
than  their  own.  The  British 
people  have  always  resisted  any 
attempt  to  impose  such  restric¬ 
tions  upon  them.  They  would. 
I  am  sure,  no  less  to-day,  refuse 
to  follow  any  who  might  seek 
to  lead  them  along  the  totalitar¬ 
ian  path. 

To-day  in  this  country  we 
have  not  reached  that  condition, 
and  within  our  present  system, 
which  is  still  based  on  freedom, 
those  who  can  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  conduct  of  a 
newspaper  are  surely  fully  en¬ 
titled  to  determine  the  opinions 
to  be  expressed  and  the  com¬ 
ments  to  be  made  on  public 
affairs.  The  funds  of  the  Trade 
Union  movement,  of  the  Co¬ 
operative  movement,  and  of  the 
Communist  party  are  employed, 
to  some  extent — and  I  make  no 
complaint — in  conducting  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  and 
periodicals  in  which  the  views 
held  by  these  bodies  are  ex¬ 
pressed  with  determination  and 
vigour,  and  the  views  expressed 
are  rigidly  controlled  by  the 
proprietors.  Other  newspapers 
and  groups  of  newspapers  are 
not  so  tied  and  so  rightly  claim 
full  independence  in  opinion.  If 
that  right  is  challenged,  then  a 
fundamental  right  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  people  is  challenged  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  in  exercise  of 
that  right  that  Kemsley  News¬ 
papers,  Limited,  maintains  that 
independence  in  opinion  and  in 
expression  which  I  am  sure  is 
in  accordance  with  your  desires. 

These  and  other  aspects  of 
newspaper  production  will,  no 
doubt,  be  examined  by  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Press.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  passed  with¬ 
out  remark  that,  at  a  time  when 
attacks  are  being  directed 
against  large  and  successful 
groups  of  newspapers,  the 
Labour  Party  itself  should  an¬ 
nounce  its  intention  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  chain  of  six  hundred 
local  newspapers  with  editorial 
and  other  matter  supplied  from 
London.  Mr.  Herbert  Morrison, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  spoke 


of  the  newspapers  “printed  and 
published  in  proud  provincial 
cities,”  and  said,  "I  do  not  like 
to  see  these  newspapers  con¬ 
verted  into  chain  newspapers.” 
Mr.  Morrison’s  words  read 
strangely  in  the  context  of 
this  latest  announcement  of  the 
Labour  Party  as  to  its  own  in¬ 
tentions  in  this  field. 

I  have  set  out  in  some  detail 
the  limits  of  the  policy  which 
guides  us.  Nevertheless,  within 
these  limits  there  is  opportunity 
for  wide  diversity.  Each  pro¬ 
vincial  newspaper  has  a  char¬ 
acter  of  its  own  determined  by 
and  suited  to  the  locality  in 
which  it  circulates,  with  local 
interests  a  paramount  editorial 
consideration.  Each  of  our  na¬ 
tional  newspapers  has  its  own 
distinctive  character.  Each  aims 
at  a  certain  body  of  readers,  and 
each,  I  believe,  is  solidly  en¬ 
trenched  in  the  homes  to  which 
it  goes.  Our  national  daily,  the 
Daily  Graphic,  is  a  newspaper 
which  combines  news,  pictures 
and  features  of  universal  inter¬ 
est.  while  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
taining  an  individuality  which 
marks  out  for  it  a  distinctive 
position  as  an  organ  of  opinion. 

With  characteristic  enterprise 
the  Daily  Graphic,  alone  among 
British  newspapers,  has  at  the 
present  time  its  own  reporters 
and  photographers  both  accom¬ 
panying  the  Royal  Family  in 
South  Africa,  and  attending  the 
Foreign  Ministers’  meeting  in 
Moscow. 

The  Sunday  Times,  whose  cir¬ 
culation  has  again  risen  sub¬ 
stantially  since  I  spoke  to  you 
last  year,  is  indispensable  to  all 
who  wish  to  follow  the  course 
of  public  affairs  with  the  closest 
accuracy.  As  a  leader  of  opin¬ 
ion  it  has  reached  a  position  of 
remarkable  influence.  Its  cham¬ 
pionship  of  the  fundamental 
freedoms  on  which  the  British 
way  of  life  is  founded  provoked 
a  response  as  widespread  as  it 
was  overwhelming.  After  the 
publication  of  a  leading  article 
entitled:  “The  Twilight  of  Free¬ 
dom,”  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  came  an  insistent  de¬ 
mand  that  the  Sunday  Times 
should  put  itself  at  the  head  of 
a  new  movement  to  resist  fur¬ 
ther  encroachments  on  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  the  individual  and  to 
regain  those  liberties  we  have 
lost.  Such  a  movement  must  be 
essentially  political  in  character, 
and  to  lead  it  is  no  part  of  the 
true  function  of  a  newspaper. 
The  temptation  was  therefore 
resisted.  Moreover  such  a  move¬ 
ment  is  the  stronger  if  it  springs 
spontaneously  from  local  sen¬ 
timent.  It  was  impossible,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  Sunday  Times  to 
do  nothing  without  disappoint¬ 
ing  those  many  thousands  who 
responded  to  its  appeal.  The 
proposal  was  made  therefore 
that  locally  those  anxious  to 
serve  the  cause  of  freedom 
should  collect  around  them 
others  of  like  mind,  and  form 
“Unions  for  Freedom”  which 
should  study  and  discuss  the 
vital  problems  involved,  and 


consider  further  what  useful  ac¬ 
tion  they  might  take  at  the  ap¬ 
propriate  moment  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  sphere.  The  Sunday  Times 
undertook  to  maintain  a  link  be¬ 
tween  the  various  bodies  so 
brought  into  being,  and  to  be  a 
clearing  house  for  information. 
You  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  200  such  Freedom  Unions 
have  already  been  formed  and 
that  from  week  to  week  these 
associations  of  liberty  loving  cit¬ 
izens  grow  in  number  and  in 
importance.  The  response  to 
the  appeal  of  the  Sunday  Times 
reveals  the  extent  to  which  the 
newspaper  represents  and  ex¬ 
presses  the  feelings  and  desires 
of  a  large  and  influential  section 
of  the  thinking  people  of  this 
country. 

The  Sunday  Chronicle,  the 
Sunday  Empire  News,  and  the 
Sunday  Graphic  are  popular 
papers,  each  of  which  balances 
its  editorial  content  to  suit  the 
differing  tastes  and  interests  of 
a  large  and  varied  body  of  read¬ 
ers.  In  the  result,  combined  with 
our  other  two  Sunday  news¬ 
papers,  the  Sunday  Mail  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  the  Sunday  Sun  from 
Newcastle,  Kemsley  Newspapers 
now  reach  a  guaranteed  net  sale 
in  total  each  Sunday  of  more 
than  million.  We  can  be 
proud  of  every  one  of  those 
newspapers  and  so  substantial 
a  total  circulation  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  approval  of  our 
readers. 

I  need  not  recapitulate  our 
daily  and  weekly  publications, 
whose  conduct  is  in  the  exper¬ 
ienced  hands  of  our  provincial 
colleagues.  During  the  year  they 
have,  without  exception,  in¬ 
creased  their  circulation,  and 
correspondingly  their  local 
status  and  importance. 

You  know  it  has  always  been 
our  object  to  do  all  wo 
can  to  serve  the  cause  of  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  Empire.  During 
the  past  year,  under  the  able 
direction  of  Mr.  Ian  Fleming,  ex¬ 
perienced  Correspondents  have 
been  appointed  throughout  the 
Empire,  in  addition  to  those 
serving  the  group  in  every  im¬ 
portant  foreign  capital  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Offices  have  been 
opened  in  Australia,  Canada, 
South  Africa  and  India,  and  spe¬ 
cial  representatives  appointed 
in  all  the  chief  cities  of  our  Co¬ 
lonial  possessions.  As  a  result, 
our  Editors  have  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  a  great  Imperial  and  For¬ 
eign  News  Service  and,  within 
this  Service,  our  reporting  of 
news  from  the  Commonwealth 
and  Empire  is,  I  believe,  of  inr 
estimable  value. 

In  furtherance  of  the  same 
cause  the  Kemsley  Empire  Jour¬ 
nalists’  Scholarships  were  estab¬ 
lished  during  the  year.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  scheme  was  each 
year  to  give  to  one  journalist 
from  each  Dominion  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  gaining  first-hand  ex¬ 
perience  of  British  life  and  cus¬ 
toms,  Of  Imperial  relations,  and 
of  British  journalism.  These  men 
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Foster  Tells 
Of  Commerce 
Market  Data 


5%  Crime  News 

Crime  aews  occupied  5%  of 
the  total  editorial  space  in  the 
one  Stmdoy  and  six  daily  is- 
•uea  of  the  Chicogo  Tribune 
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continued  from  page  33 


CmcACO — Calling  upon  news¬ 
papers  to  aid  businessmen  with 
essential  economic  and  market¬ 
ing  information,  William  Chap¬ 
man  Foster,  U.S.  Under-Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce,  told  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  members  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  seeks  to  offer  such  data 
for  use  in  their  local  commu¬ 
nities. 

Foster  pointed  out  that  his 
department  and  newspapers  are 
partners  in  the  same  general 
line  of  business.  “You  are 
wholesalers  for  our  economic 
statistics  to  businessmen,”  he 
said. 

Help  in  Distribution 

“On  the  one  hand,  the  basic 
economic  data  which  the  de¬ 
partment  collects  form  the 
foundation  of  much  of  your 
market  and  readership  re¬ 
search,"  he  stated.  “The  collec¬ 
tion  of  these  essential  facts 
properly  falls  to  government 
because  of  their  wide  usefulness 
and  heavy  expense  involved. 
We  do  the  production  job,  and 
you  on  the  other  hand  help  in 
the  distribution." 

Foster  asserted  the  seller’s 
markets  of  the  war  years  are 
gradually  returning  to  balance. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  men  in 
the  newspaper  and  advertising 
fields,  these  developments  have 
a  double  significance,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “First,  the  importance 
of  improving  knowledge  of  our 
markets  and  improving  the  op¬ 
eration  of  our  distributive  sys¬ 
tem  is  greater  than  ever.  'The 
achievement  of  more  efficient 
distribution  methods  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  continued  vitality  of 
our  free  enterprise  system.  This 
throws  a  new  significance  on 
the  work  of  market  research, 
advertising  and  promotional  ac¬ 
tivity.” 

Foster  suggested  the  follow¬ 
ing  reports  and  guides  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  as 
selling  tools  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising: 

“1.  County  basic  data  sheets : 
containing  for  each  county  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  Census  material 
bearing  upon  the  economic 
structure  of  the  country.  There 
is  also  a  finding  guide  that  re¬ 
fers  to  the  many  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  of  this  sort,  most  of 
which  at  the  present  time  is 
taken  from  the  basic  data  in 
the  1939  and  1940  Censuses  of 
industry,  agriculture,  business, 
population  and  housing. 

“2.  Metropolitan  oGtrict  Ba¬ 
sic  Data  Sheets  which  provide 
similar  data  for  purely  urban 
areas,  those  metropolitan  dis¬ 
tricts  having  a  total  population 
of  100,000  or  more  in  1940. 

“3.  Check  List  for  the  Intro¬ 
duction  of  Sew  Industrial  Prod¬ 
ucts — a  marketing  list  designed 
to  aid  both  manufacturers  anrf 
distributors  in  identifying  the 
most  important  marketing  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  launching  a 
new  industrial  product. 

“4.  An  Outline  for  Making 
Surveys,  which  should  be  valu¬ 
able  in  encouraging  surveys  to 


published  from  April  7  through 
April  13.  a  survey  showed. 

In  the  same  period,  the  Trib¬ 
une  published  7  news  stories 
about  divorces  and  74  items 
about  weddings  and  engage¬ 
ments.  Space  devoted  to  di¬ 
vorces  totoled  U/i  columns; 
news  of  weddings  and  engage¬ 
ments  filled  12  columns. 


high-spot  market  possibilities 
for  small  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors,  as  well  as  industrial 
and  commercial  opportunities 
open  to  individuals  interested 
in  entering  business  as  propri¬ 
etors  for  the  first  time. 

“5.  Statistics  and  Maps  for 
Market  Analysis  —  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  leaflet  available  free 
from  the  Department,  mention¬ 
ing  a  number  of  useful  refer¬ 
ences  for  market  analysis. 

“The  Marketing  Division  dis¬ 
continued  its  market  data 
studies  and  the  preparation  of 
source  books  on  marketing  in¬ 
formation  during  the  war.  We 
are  now  reentering  this  field  of 
research.  In  the  meantime  there 
are  three  reports  which  you 
should  know  about.  They  were 
prepared  before  the  war  and 
are  available  for  reference  in 
Department  of  Commerce  field 
offices  and  libraries. 

"The  first  of  these  is  called 
‘Market  Research  Sources.  1940,’ 
which  lists  available  material, 
arranged  by  the  Government  or 
private  agency  supplying  such 
material.  This  publication  is 
being  revised  at  the  present 
time. 

“The  second.  Sources  of  Re¬ 
gional  and  Local  Current  Busi¬ 
ness  Statistics,  lists  current  mar¬ 
ket  data  available,  arranged  by 
geographical  areas,  states,  coun¬ 
ties,  end  cities. 

'“The  third.  Sources  of  Cur¬ 
rent  Trade  Statistics,  contains 
similar  material  arranged  by 
subjects  —  industries,  or  com¬ 
modities,  or  functional  market¬ 
ing  subjects.  We  plan  to  revise 
this  publication  in  the  future.” 
■ 

Buckner  Is  Elected 
By  South  Texas  Group 

San  Antonio,  Tex. — Addison 
Buckner,  co-publisher  of  the 
San  Marcos  Record,  was  elected 
president  of  the  South  Texas 
Press  Association  at  annual  ses¬ 
sions  here  April  26.  Morris 
Roberts,  Victoria  Advocate,  was 
named  vicepresident. 

’The  Beeville  Bee-Picayune 
was  awarded  the  community 
service  trophy.  Other  cup  con¬ 
test  winners  included:  Best  all- 
roimd  newspaper  in  towns  over 
2,500,  Raymonduille  W  iliac  y 
County  Chronicle;  under  2,500, 
Carrizo  Springs  Javelin. 

Best  news  photography,  over 
2,500,  Fredericksburg  Standard; 
under  2,500,  Floresville  Chroni¬ 
cle-Journal. 


will,  we  trust,  go  back  to  their 
papers  with  a  knowledge  of 
these  islands  which  will  enable 
them  to  play  a  useful  part  in 
the  process  of  cementing  good¬ 
will  throughout  the  Empire.  To¬ 
day  I  would  like  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  welcoming  the 
first  holders  of  these  scholar¬ 
ships.  Mr.  Stuart  Tyfield  has 
come  from  South  Africa;  Mr. 
Ray  Gardner  from  Canada;  Mr. 
Robert  Westgate  from  New  Zea¬ 
land:  and  Mr.  Alec  Robertson 
arrives  next  month  from  Aus¬ 
tralia.  This  scheme  is  a  happy 
development  of  that  other  which 
provides  for  the  establishment 
of  Kemsley  travelling  fellow¬ 
ships  at  the  universities  of 
Aberdeen,  Durham,  Glasgow, 
Leeds,  London,  Manchester, 
Sheffield  and  Wales.  In  addition, 
travelling  scholarships,  adminis¬ 
tered  in  conjunction  with  the 
local  Education  Authorities,  are 
awarded  at  each  one  of  our  pro¬ 
vincial  centres,  for  the  benefit 
of  young  men  and  women  below 
university  age. 

Very  recently,  action  has 
been  taken  in  another  sphere 
to  encourage  the  spirit  of  ad¬ 
venture  and  enterprise.  A  fund 
of  £100,000  has  been  set  aside 
to  provide  loans  to  assist  private 
flying  and  gliding  clubs.  These 
clubs,  which  owing  to  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  Government  aid  were 
facing  a  bleak  future,  will  now 
be  enabled  to  carry  forward 
their  plans  and  provide  the 
younger  generation — and  some 
of  the  older — with  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  air.  ’The  acclaim 
which  this  gesture  has  received, 
both  officially  and  privately, 
is  indeed  most  encouraging. 

Turning  to  advertising,  for  the 
last  eight  years  advertisers  have 
endur^  the  tortures  of  the 
strait-jacket.  They  have  been 
able  to  obtain  neither  the  space 
nor  the  frequency  of  insertions 
they  wished.  During  the  last 
year  there  has  been  a  minor  al¬ 
leviation  in  this  respect.  It  is 
not  enough,  but  I  fear  that  for 
the  time  being  the  prospect  of 
any  major  increase  in  advertis¬ 
ing  space  is  remote.  I  am,  how¬ 
ever,  satisfied  that  good  adver¬ 
tising  provides  an  important  in¬ 
terest  for  the  reader,  particular¬ 
ly  at  the  present  time  when, 
little  by  little,  new  commodities 
are  coming  on  the  market  and 
branded  goods  are  being  re¬ 
stored  to  the  public  memory. 
We  are  therefore  keenly  inter¬ 
ested  to  assist  our  advertisers  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent  and 
to  distribute  fairly  such  facilities 
as  we  can  provide.  That  fact,  I 
believe,  will  stand  us  in  good 
stead  when,  as  sooner  or  later 
must  happen,  advertising  ceases 
to  be  a  sellers’  and  becomes 
once  more  a  buyers’  market. 

This  year,  as  in  the  past,  your 


company  has  been  assisted  by 
the  valuable  services  rendered 
by  newsagents  throughout  the 
country,  and  I  should  like  to 
record  my  appreciation  of  their 
efforts.  In  recent  months  they 
have  faced  particular  difficulties 
as  a  result  of  the  appalling 
weather  conditions,  yet  with 
their  customary  determination 
they  have  maintained  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  your  newspapers.  As  an 
indication  of  the  important  and 
substantial  nature  of  this  trade, 
you  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  commission  received 
by  the  newsagents  on  the  sales 
of  Kemsley  newspapers  alone 
amounted  during  1946  to  a  figure 
just  under  2V4  million  pounds. 

Since  our  last  meeting  we 
have  appointed  to  the  Board 
the  Rt.  Hon.  William  Mabane, 
and  you  will  shortly  be  asked  to 
confirm  his  election. 

Mr.  Mabane  entered  the  field 
of  journalism  in  1929,  and  in 
addition  he  has,  of  course,  wide 
business  and  political  experi¬ 
ence.  He  has  been  associated 
with  the  Company  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  time.  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  he  Is  a  wel 
come  and  valuable  addition  to 
the  Board. 

Tlie  Balance  Sheet  and  Ac¬ 
counts  record  in  one  form  the 
result  of  a  year’s  work.  I  have 
supplement^  that  record  and 
have  surveyed  the  prospects 
ahead.  I  desire  as  Chairman  to 
pay  a  particular  tribute  to  the 
assistance  and  co-operation  I 
have  received  from  all  my  col¬ 
leagues  who  are  directors  of 
this  company,  and  its  subsidiary 
companies,  in  making  these  re¬ 
sults  possible.  It  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  remind  you  again 
that  everyone  of  your  directors 
is  a  working  director.  My  pur¬ 
pose  has  been  to  show  the  10,- 
000  holders  of  Debenture  Stock, 
the  21,000  holders  of  8  per  cent 
Preference  Stock,  the  10,000 
holders  of  6Vb  per  cent.  Prete- 
ence  Stock,  and  the  9,000  hold¬ 
ers  of  Ordinary  Stock  that,  in 
my  view,  they  have  every  rea¬ 
son  to  look  forward  with  con¬ 
fidence  to  the  future  of  this 
Company  of  which  I  am  truly 
proud  to  be  Chairman. 

I  now  beg  to  propose  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution:  'That  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Directors  and  State¬ 
ment  of  Accounts  for  the  yetf 
1946  be  received  and  adoptw. 
and  that  the  reserves,  appropri¬ 
ations  and  dividend  recommend 
ed  therein  be  and  are  hereby 
adopted. 

The  Honourable  Lionel  Bei^, 
Deputy  Chairman,  secondetHw 
resolution,  which  was  carrieo 
unanimously. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  » 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman, 
Directors  and  staff. 


{ Advertisement ) 
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Facts  on  the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 


out,  it  is  predicted  there  will  be  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  rotary 
wine  aircraft. 


Basic  Helicopter  Problems  ...  are 

now  getting  the  intensive  Martin 
research  treatment  which  found  prac¬ 
tical  answers  to  so  many  of  the  avia¬ 
tion  industry’s  “impossibles”  during 
the  war.  The  newly  established  Rota- 
wings  Division  of  The  Glenn  L. 
Martin  Company  is  working  on  the 
basic  problem  of  hub  and  control 
system  etficiency  of  the  helicopter. 
Once  that  set  of  problems  is  worked 


Air-Marking  Mandatory  In  Ohio 

...  A  state  law  has  been  passed  mak¬ 
ing  air-marking  mandatory  in  all 
Ohio  communities.  Any  community 


It’s  New  in  the  Blue  .  .  .  and  flying  fine.  Smooth  and  spacious, 

the  Martin  2-0-2  is  the  delight  of  comfort-seeking  passengers  and  cost- 

conscious  operators.  More  than  350  Martin  transports  have  been  ordered  and 
will  soon  be  flying  the  skyways  for  these  great  airlines:  Capital  (PCA)  .  .  . 
Eastern  .  .  .  Chicago  &  Southern  .  .  .  Braniff  International  .  .  .  United  .  .  . 
Northwest  .  .  .  Delta  .  .  .  Panagra  .  .  .  Cruzeiro  do  Sul  (Brazil)  .  .  .  Aeroposta 

(Argentina)  .  .  .  Nacional  (Chile)  .  .  .  Mutual  .  .  .  Flying  Tiger  .  .  .  Air  Borne 

Cargo  ...US _ Willis. 


New  Military  Planes  .  .  .  are  being  built  by  The  Glenn  L  Martin  Company. 
For  the  Navy  .  .  ,  the  XP4M-1  (illustrated  above),  a  land-based  patrol  plane 
flying  at  well  over  350  m.p.h.  It  has  two  reciprocating  engines  for  long  range 
.  •  .  3,000  miles  .  .  .  and  two  jets  for  that  extra  burst  of  speed.  For  the  Army 
Air  Forces  .  .  .  the  XB-48  ...  a  high  speed,  long-range  bomber  powered  by 
six  jet  engines. 
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not  complying  will  be  assessed  $50.00 
to  pay  the  state  highway  department 
for  doing  the  job.  Ohio  is  expected 
to  be  the  best  air-marked  state  in  the 
Union  upon  completion  of  the  pro- 

fram.  CAA  approved  markings  will 
c  used  throughout. 


Fits  ’Em  All  ...  A  passenger  ramp, 
adjustable  to  almost  any  aircraft, 
now  flying  or  contenujlated  in  the 
future,  designed  by  The  Glenn  L. 
Martin  Company.  Standard  equip¬ 
ment  with  many  airlines,  this  ad¬ 
justable  ramp  will  eliminate  the  need 
for  a  different  ramp  for  each  type 
aircraft.  It  has  been  licensed  for  pro¬ 
duction  to  Aircraft  Mechanics,  Inc. 


Technical  Cooperation  ...  is 

another  of  the  many  adv’antages  air¬ 
lines  receive  with  the  Martin  2-0-2. 
The  Martin  Company  offers  special¬ 
ized  training  to  pilots,  engineers  and 
mechanics  in  the  operation  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  2-0-2.  The  objective  of 
this  Technical  Training  Program  is 
to  make  the  Martin  2-0-2  more  valu¬ 
able  to  airline  operators  by  enabling 
them  to  realize  fully  its  operating  and 
maintenance  efficiency. 


Airlines  Employ  Vets  ... 

More  than  25,000  employees  of 
scheduled  domestic  airlines  are  vet¬ 
erans  of  World  War  II.  The  Air 
Transport  Association  says  this  figure 
is  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  air¬ 
line  employment  within  the  United 
States.  (The  Martin  Company  em¬ 
ploys  5,000  veterans — more  than  a 
third  of  its  total  employee  roster.) 
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GOVT  BROADCASTS 

THE  newspaper  battle  over  the  State  De¬ 
partment  broadcasts  abroad  continues 
unabated.  There  is  a  wide  divergence  of 
views  among  editors  as  to  the  quality  of 
present  broadcasts  and  the  wisdom  of  fur¬ 
ther  expenditures  for  such  broadcasts,  in¬ 
cluding  those  to  Russia. 

Committees  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  whose  members  were 
in  doubt  about  the  advisability  of  gov¬ 
ernment  broadcasting,  have  twice  ex¬ 
amined  the  State  Department  operation  in 
the  Office  of  Information  and  Cultural  Af¬ 
fairs.  Some  of  America’s  top  notch  edi¬ 
tors  were  on  those  committees  and  their 
conclusions  are  important  to  consider  in 
forming  an  opinion. 

Last  year  Nat  R.  Howard,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  News,  was  chairman  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  committee:  George  Cornish,  man¬ 
aging  editor.  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  Houston  Post;  Edwin 
L.  James,  managing  editor,  New  York 
Times;  Ben  M.  McKelway,  editor,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star;  Hamilton  OWens,  editor,  Balti¬ 
more  Sun;  Ben  Reese,  managing  editor,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Gideon  Seymour,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  Minneapolis  Star-Journal 
and  Tribune.  This  group  met  twice  in 
Washington  with  representatives  of  the 
State  Department.  Their  report  con¬ 
cluded; 

‘‘The  present  uncertainties  in  interna¬ 
tional  relations  justify  an  effort  by  the 
U.  S.  government  to  make  its  activities 
and  its  policies  clear  to  the  people  of  the 
world  through  the  agency  set  up  in  the 
State  Department.  Your  committee  rec¬ 
ognizes.  however,  the  dangers  inherent  in 
government  dissemination  of  news  and 
suggests  that  the  Society  appoint  a  special 
committee  to  review  at  Intervals  the  work 
of  the  State  Department  agency  and 
make  its  findings  available  to  the  mem¬ 
bership.” 

Subsequently,  the  ASNE  president  ap¬ 
pointed  a  subcommittee  of  Messrs.  Cor¬ 
nish,  James  and  McKelway  which  made  a 
further  investigation  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  broadcasts  in  March  of  this  year. 
Their  report  states; 

"It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
committee  that  the  work  is  being  con¬ 
scientiously  done  and  that  the  gentlemen 
in  charge  are  using  skill  and  resourceful¬ 
ness  in  the  endeavor  to  dissipate,  as  far 
as  their  medium  allows,  the  many  mis¬ 
conceptions  about  the  U.  S.  which  are 
prevalent  in  Russia  .  .  .  The  committee  was 
not  specifically  instructed  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment  upon  the  wisdom  or  propriety 
of  the  work  of  OIC.  Its  members 
agreed,  however,  to  include  in  their  re¬ 
port  the  following  statement:  The  work 
of  the  OIC  in  general  and  the  Russian 
broadcasts  particularly  are  still  in  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stage.  Considering  that  the 
assignment  given  covers  the  whole  world, 
the  expenditure  of  the  office  is  modest. 
There  may  be  waste  in  some  respects,  and 
further  experience  may  suggest  that  some 
aspects  of  the  uniertaking  are  ill-advised. 
That  will  be  a  matter  for  Departmental  or 
Congressional  determination.  We  are 
convinced,  however,  that  the  Russian 
broadcasts  as  at  present  conducted  are 


It  is  the  spirit  that  qnickeneth;  the  flesh 
profiteth  nothing;  the  words  that  I  speak 
unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life. — 


serving  an  important  purpose.  We  be¬ 
lieve  the  State  Department  would  be  jus¬ 
tified  in  asking  for  the  funds  necessary  to 
provide  a  clearer  signal  reaching  further 
into  Russia  and  less  subject  to  the 
natural  interferences  which  are  now  so 
frequent.” 

We  are  also  aware,  as  are  most  newspa¬ 
per  editors,  of  "the  dangers  inherent  in 
government  dissemination  of  news.”  But 
we  submit  that  two  ASNE  groups  found 
no  bogeyman  under  the  State  Department 
bed  at  this  time. 

As  long  as  "the  present  uncertainties  in 
international  relations”  remain  we  think 
it  advisable  to  support  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  broadcasts.  The  ASNE  watchdogs 
will  bark  long  and  loud  if  OIC  tends  to 
become  something  it  should  not  be. 

THE  MASON  BILL 

OPPONENTS  of  the  Mason  Bill  have 

spread  the  word  this  is  an  attempt  by 
newspapers  and  press  associations  to  ob¬ 
tain  immunity  or  exemption  from  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws.  That  is  contrary  to  the  truth. 

Proponents  of  the  Mason  Bill,  number¬ 
ing  about  800  newspaper  publishers,  seek 
only  to  obtain  equality  for  the  press 
with  all  other  business  under  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws. 

For  more  than  50  years  exclusory  con¬ 
tracts  have  been  considered  legal  in  every 
industry  including  the  press  (excluding 
public  utilities).  They  are  still  considered 
legal  in  other  industries.  But  the  press  is 
being  discriminated  against  under  the 
anti-trust  laws  by  virtue  of  the  Associated 
Press  decision. 

That  decision  stands  as  the  most  flagrant 
case  of  legislation  by  the  judiciary  in 
American  history.  The  lower  court,  and 
particularly  the  Supreme  Court,  employed 
entirely  novel  legal  interpretations  to  find 
the  defendants  in  violation  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws — even  after  admitting  in  the 
decisions  that  no  case  of  monopoly  could 
be  found. 

On  the  basis  of  that  decision  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  is  now  preparing  to 
move  against  other  news  agencies  and  syn¬ 
dicates  to  destroy  their  exclusivity  ar¬ 
rangements,  the  heart  of  competition  in 
the  industry. 

If  the  Mason  Bill  is  not  passed,  the  press 
and  all  its  related  services  stand  in  danger 
of  coming  under  government  control 
through  court  legislation  relegating  our 
“First  Freedom”  to  the  ash  heap  and  our 
press  to  public  utility  status.  • 


T 

FUTURE  NEWSPRINT  j 

REPORTS  by  officials  of  the  Americvi  I 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  last  1 
week  reveal  there  will  be  very  little,  if  ! 
any,  more  newsprint  available  to  U.  8.  I 
publishers  in  1947  than  in  1946.  | 

That’s  not  exactly  news — it  has  been  I 
stated  here  before — but  it  does  emphasize  ? 
the  continuing  nature  of  our  newsprint 
shortage  and  the  importance  of  planninf 
for  a  larger  future  supply. 

Newspaper  publishers  must  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  developing  new  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply  if  they  are  at  all  interested  in  their 
own  economic  future.  Alaska  holds  the 
greatest  potential  and  the  most  promise 
E.  H.  Jenison,  publisher  of  the  Porii 
(Ill.)  Beacon  News  and  U.  S.  Congressman 
from  Illinois,  told  the  ANPA  memben 
some  of  the  problems  involved  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  newsprint  industry  in  Alaska 
A  member  of  the  Public  Lands  Commit¬ 
tee  which  is  holding  hearings  on  state¬ 
hood  for  Alaska,  Mr.  Jenison  said: 

“One  of  the  problems  that  I  think  we 
have  sometimes  lost  sight  of  is  that  the 
barrier  to  venture  capital  in  Alaska  is  the 
matter  of  resolving  the  great  problem  of 
disposition  of  the  public  lands  up  there. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  must  be 
brought  into  the  picture  to  resolve  that 
problem.  Within  recent  weeks  there  hai 
been  every  indication  that  there  is  a  new 
spirit  of  interest  in  it  that  may  be  helpful 
’The  claims  of  the  original  residents  of 
Alaska — the  aboriginal  claims — are  hold-  . 
ing  up  sources  of  supply  for  pulp.  If  that 
can  be  solved  there  is  every  possibility  of 
Alaskan  newsprint. 

"I  want  to  suggest  to  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  across  the  country  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  problem  that  they  bring  to 
bear  such  influence  as  they  have  withio 
their  power  to  develop  the  realization  that 
the  departments  of  goverrunent  must  en¬ 
ter  into  a  spirit  of  accord  and  cooperation 
and  press  with  all  rapidity  this  matter  of 
solving  the  claims  on  our  public  lands  in 
that  territory,  if  we  are  to  make  progresi 
toward  newsprint  in  Alaska.” 

’There  is  a  tip  from  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  worth  considering. 

LONG  APPRENTICESHIP 

THE  Industrial  Relations  Bureau  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  issued  a  report  for  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  which  reveals, 
among  other  things,  a  shocking  manpower 
situation  in  newspaper  printing  plants. 

The  number  of  composing  room  jour¬ 
neymen  lost  in  1946  to  California  news¬ 
papers  was  5Vfe  times  greater  than  the 
number  of  apprentices  graduated  to  jour¬ 
neyman  status,  it  was  reported. 

Nelson  Poynter,  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
told  the  Society  of  Editors  that  he  r^ 
placed  a  composing  room  staff  of  60  men 
in  a  year,  training  most  of  them  from 
scratch,  and  now  has  a  higher  manhour 
production  than  before. 

The  conclusions  are  obvious.  The  lo^ 
term  and  restrictive  apprentice  rules  of 
ITU  are  obsolete  and  a  retarding  force  m 
the  industry.  I 
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HAROLD  W.  SANFORD,  editor 

of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 

Democrat  &  Chronicle,  is  one  of 
flve  Rochesterians  chosen  for 
the  1947  fellowship  awards  of 
the  Rochester  Museum.  His  ci¬ 
tation  is  for  “outstanding  serv¬ 
ice  in  publicizing  city  planning, 
aivic  enterprises  and  cultural 
organizations  of  the  city  through 
his  scholarly  editorials.”  Awards 
will  be  made  at  the  museum 
convocation  May  14. 

CoL.  Harky  Ayers,  publisher 
of  the  Anniston  ( Ala. )  Star,  was 
appointed  Alabama  state  chair¬ 
man  of  the  drive  for  funds  for 
United  Service  to  China. 

WiLUAM  T.  Evjue,  editor  of 
the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital 
Times,  has  been  named  to  the 
national  executive  board  of 
Americans  for  Democratic  Ac¬ 
tion,  a  political  action  group 
formed  in  Washington  last  Jan¬ 
uary. 

Phil  Buchheit,  president, 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- 

Journal,  presented  trophies  to 
editors  of  winning  newspapers 
at  the  recent  South  Carolina 
Scholastic  Press  Association  con¬ 
vention  in  Columbia,  S.  C.  The 
trophies  were  donated  by  the 
Herald  and  the  Journal. 

C.  B.  Delbridge,  publisher  of 
the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  News- 
Herald,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  British  Columbia 
Daily  Newspaper  Association. 
He  succeeds  O.  Leigh  Spencer 
of  the  Vancouver  Province. 

Lord  Mauger  Iliffe,  publisher 
of  three  newspapers  and  owner 
of  a  group  of  business  and  trade 
journals,  recently  paid  a  visit 
to  British  Columbia,  to  visit  a 
branch  of  the  Westminster 
Mortgage  Corporation  of  which 
he  is  chief  director.  He  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Birmingham  Mall, 
the  Birmingham  Post  and  the 
Coventry  Evening  Telegraph. 

P.  T.  Hines,  general  manager 
of  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News- 
Record,  has  been  named  vice 
chairman  of  a  group  to  survey 
a  cross-section  of  local  opinion 
April  28-May  6  at  “clinics”  de¬ 
signed  to  develop  a  plan  of  prog¬ 
ress  for  the  city  and  its  cham¬ 
ber  of  commerce. 

Walling  Keith,  former  editor 
of  the  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times,  is 
the  senior  partner  of  a  new  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm,  Walling  Keith 
and  Associates,  in  Birmingham. 
Keith  had  also  worked  on  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser  and  the 
Birmingham  News. 

Henry  Walser,  publisher  of 
the  Hazleton  ( Pa. )  Plain  Speak¬ 
er  and  Standard-Sentinel,  was 
presented  with  a  placque  by  the 
Hazleton  Chamber  of  Commerce 
as  a  token  of  appreciation  for 
services  in  behalf  of  the  Hazle¬ 
ton  Retail  Merchants. 

Robert  S.  Everett,  formerly 
president  of  the  Sentinel  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  and  ^itor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Sunday  Sentinel, 
has  joined  the  New  York  staff 
w  James  Fox  and  Martin 
Wright,  Public  Relations  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  formerly  James  W. 
Irwin  and  Associates. 


Charles  E.  Broughton,  pub-' 
Usher  of  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.) 
Press,  was  hospitalized  in  Sis- 
tervillc  W.  Va.,  after  an  auto 
accident  recently.  He  suffered 
back  injuries. 

George  Fries,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star, 
was  re-elected  president  of  the 
Cuvier  Press  Club  for  the  15th 
consecutive  year  at  the  annual 
organization  meeting  of  the 
newly-elected  directors,  Apr. 
17. 


In  The  Business  Oilice 


Carter  Strikes  Oil 

Fort  Worth.  Tox. — Amon  G. 
Carter,  publisher  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star- Telegram,  who 
dabbles  in  oil  as  a  sideUne. 
waa  beUeved  to  have  opened 
a  possible  new  field  in  Wink¬ 
ler  County,  Tex.  lost  week. 
The  well  is  now  12,359  feet 
deep  ond  has  made  on  opti¬ 
mistic  showing  on  a  drill  stem 
test. 


WILLIAM  J.  GREENE.  JR.,  for¬ 
mer  publicity  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record  and  at  one 
time  connected  with  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  and  the  general 
advertising  department  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers,  has  been 
named  sales  promotion  director 
of  CARE  ( Cooperative  for 
American  Remittances  to  Eur- 

Leslie  Rick¬ 
etts,  a  salesman 
in  the  classified 
advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the 
Greensboro  ( N. 
C.)  News-Rec¬ 
ord,  has  been 
named  manager 
of  that  depart¬ 
ment.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Gaines 
Kelley,  who 
was  manager 
for  15  years  be- 
fore  being 
named  recently  as  manager  of 
the  company’s  FM  radio  station 
WFMY,  now  under  construction. 

Syrus  R.  Michelini,  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  Athenia 
circulation  district  for  the  Pas¬ 
saic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News.  Mich¬ 
elini  was  a  Herald-News  circula¬ 
tion  verifier  before  going  into 
service. 

Amos  Schoninger,  formerly 
local  advertising  manager  of  the 
Murphy sboro  (Ill.)  Daily  Inde¬ 
pendent  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  the  Playground 
News,  a  John  H.  Perry  weekly 
at  Fort  Walton,  Fla. 

Harold  E.  Beachner,  Roches¬ 
ter  Times-Union  advertising 
salesman,  was  honored  at  a  din¬ 
ner  as  the  only  member  of  the 
staff  with  the  paper  since  its 
founding. 


ope,  Inc.) 


Ricketts 


Harold  M.  (Hal)  Coulter, 
formerly  with  the  Atlantic  City 
(N.  J.)  Press-Union  and  later 
advertising  and  sales  promotion 
director  of  WKRC,  Cincinnati 
Times-Star  station,  has  been 
named  director  of  promotion  of 
the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


BEN  COLL,  city  editor  of  the 
Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune,  has 
been  named  managing  editor, 
succeeding  Harry  Hesselbein, 
retired.  James  W.  Krider,  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  will,  succeed 
Coll.  Hesselbein’s  total  service 
with  the  newspaper  covers  about 

Walter  Tro- 
HAN  has  been 
named  execu¬ 
tive  director  of 
the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau.  Ar¬ 
thur  Sears  Hen¬ 
ning,  veteran 
Washington  bur¬ 
eau  chief,  con¬ 
tinues  in  his 
present  capac¬ 
ity.  T  r  o  h  a  n, 
who  has  been 
a  member  of 
the  Washington  staff  since  1934, 
joined  the  Tribune  local  staff  in 
1929.  He  previously  had  been 
with  the  (5ity  News  Bureau  of 
Chicago. 

Joseph  Newman  has  been  for¬ 
mally  accredited  as  Moscow 
correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  This  is  the  first 
time  since  Walter  Kerr  held 
that  post  for  18  months  (from 
November,  1941  to  April,  1943) 
that  the  Herald  Tribune  has  had 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


40  years. 
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Bob  Feller  writes  a  Sports  Page  must.  We’re  proud 
that  we’ve  got  him  for  you  with  three  stories  per  week. 
Not  spot  news.  They’re  on  the  anecdote,  reminiscent, 
and  instructive  side.  Swell  reading  and-^f  course — 
exclusive. 
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Robert  C.  Roark 


“Robert  Ruark*s 
column  is  good 
because  be  is 
Ruark;  be  is  a 
sound,  courageous 
citizen  wbo  bas 
ideas  and  can 
write. 

“1  admire  Ruark 
and  am  enthu¬ 
siastic  over 
bis  column.  Com¬ 
ment  from  ITEM 
readers  is 
most  favorable. 

(Signed)  “Ralph  Nicholson, 
Publisher. 
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Les  Morrow,  former  assistant  Veterans'  News,  San  Diego 
>NALS  editor-in-chief  of  Monitor  Pub-  monthly,  and  will  serve  as  edi- 

lications  in  Montreal,  has  joined  publisher. 

continued  from  page  37  the  staff  of  the  Montreal  Herald  C.  R.  Sumner,  a  member  of 
as  a  staff  writer.  the  staff  of  the  Asheville  ( N.  C. ) 

May  Ebbett  has  been  appoint-  Citizen  and  director  of  dra- 
ed  a  reporter  on  the  staff  of  the  m  a  t  i  c  s  at  Asheville-Biltmore 
Montreal  Herald.  She  was  for-  College,  is  the  new  president  of 
merly  with  the  Information  the  North  Carolina  Dramatic 
Branch  of  the  United  Nations  Association, 
at  Lake  Success,  New  York.  Bert  Fireman,  recently  edi- 

WiLLiAM  Hughes  is  the  new  tor  of  Tempe  (Ariz.)  Southside 
city  editor  of  the  North  Platte  Progress,  who  was  reported 
(Neb.)  Doily  Telegraph.  He  planning  to  join  the  Phoenix 
came  to  the  new  job  from  the  Arizona  Times  staff  May  1,  has 
Holdrege  (Neb.)  Daily  Citizen.  Instead,  become  an  editorial 
where  he  had  been  a  staff  mem-  writer  for  the  Phomix  Artrono 
bcj*  nine  months.  Rept/hiic  dnd  the  Phoctixx  Gfl* 

Z€tt€ 

Ma.i.  Francis  C.  Nelson,  for-  „  '  ^  i 

mer  member  of  the  editorial  O.  Brown,  formerly 

staff  of  the  Omaha  ( Neb. )  ^*th  the  Associated  Press  and 
World  Herald,  has  been  ap-  t^he  Phoenix  Anzona  Republic 
pointed  public  relations  officer  has  assumed  duties  in  Tokyo,  as 
at  Oliver  General  Hospital,  jn  charge  of  information 

Augusta  Ga  unit,  education  and  information 

*  ‘  ■  .  section  of  War  Department  oper- 

JiM  Little,  former  reporter  atinrn  thoro 
with  the  Atlanta  Constitution  »»  w  n 

and  the  Atlanta  Bureau  of  the  Macon,  who  was 

As.sociated  Press,  has  joined  the  ^Porter  on  the  Phoemx  (Ariz.) 
newsstaff  of  the  Sarasota  (Fla.) 

Herald  Tribune.  ret^ned  to  the  paper  as  re- 

SAM  Chambliss  formerly  with  ®  man.  ,.1, 

the  news  staff  of  the  Atlanta  .  H  Shapiro  who  was 

Constitution,  has  joined  the  news  th®  Ph‘^elph»a 

staff  of  the  Albany  (Ga.)  Her-  when  it  closed  has  been 

gjfj  employed  by  the  Philadelphia 

.  —  .  ^  .  Inquirer  in  supervision  of  the 

Jack  Troy,  associate  sports  public  relations  affairs  of  In- 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu-  quirer  Charities 
tion  is  touring  Europe,  giving  ^ 

lectyres  and  showing  films  to  Edwin  ^  Schloss,  who  was 
army  camps  of  football  at  the  musical  ^itor  and  dramatic 
University  of  Georgia  and  Geor-  critic  of  the  Philadelphia  Rec- 

ord,  IS  a  contributing  member  of 
"  _  TIT  A  u  Ihe  arts'  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 

Charles  W  Andrews  has  re-  Evening  Bulletin. 
signed  from  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal  to 
go  to  Alaska.  He  formerly  was 

with  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch.  broadcasting  a  nightly  pro- 

,  „  „  ...  gram  of  theatrical  reviews, 

?  Sullivan,  formerly  of  celebrity  interviews  and  local 
ffie  Hackensack  'N.  J. )  Bergen  chit-chat.  Broadcasts  emanate 
Ereniny  Record,  and  the  Rutner-  from  the  Gaghan  home  over  sta- 
ford  iN.  J.)  Republican,  has  fjon  W’IBG.  the  show  known  as 
ioin®d  the  city  staff  of  the  “Midnight  at  the  Gaghans.”  The 
Passaic  (N.  J.i  Herald-News.  columnist  is  assisted  by  his  wife 
Edward  P.  Essertier,  former  Deena. 

Ridgewood  (N.  J.)  Herald  John  O.  Nelson  left  the  Mont 

News  staffer,  has  joined  the  city  gomery  ( Ala. )  Advertiser  news 
staff  of  the  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Her¬ 
ald-News. 

Bernard  Brown,  former  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  rewrite 
man  and  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion  staffer,  has  been  appointed 
associate  editor  of  the  National 
Photo  Dealer,  photographic 
trade  publication. 

Julian  Bradbury  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 

World  Herald  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  paper’s  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  as  assistant  to  John 
W.  Jarrell,  bureau  chief. 

Robert  Houston  has  been 
named  assistant  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald  His  job  as  director  of 


‘Why  Columnists?'  f 

"Why  Columnists?*'  will 
the  theme  of  the  New  Yoifc 
Newspaper  Women's 
fourth  annual  forum  May  II, 
Edith  Barber,  club  presides!, 
has  announced. 

Participants  will  inrhn),. 
Sevellon  Brown,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Providence  ' 
(R.  I.)  Journal  and  BuUethi  t 
Foster  Hailey,  editorial  writ* 
and  correspondent.  New  York  '■ 
Times;  Malvina  Lindsay.  Wait 
ington  Post  and  Women's  Na¬ 
tional  News  Service  columnist  ( 
Victor  RieseL  New  York  Post 
columnist;  and  Robert  Ruaik,  1 
Scripps-Howord  and  United : 
Feature  Syndicate  columnist  * 


a  regular  correspondent  in  the 
Soviet  capital. 

Russell  M.  Hart  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  news  staff.  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 
He  is  succeeded  by  William 
Hersey. 

Perry  Swisher,  manager  of 
the  Pocatello,  Ida.,  news  bur¬ 
eau  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tri¬ 
bune,  has  been  named  “Idaho’s 
outstanding  young  man  of  the 
year’’  by  the  Idaho  State  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

John  G.  Byers,  former  assis¬ 
tant  sports  editor  for  the  Ham¬ 
mond  (Ind.)  Times,  has  been 
named  news  editor  of  the  Ma¬ 
dera  (Calif.)  Daily  News. 

Lou  Berliner,  a  member  of 
the  sports  staff,  Columbus  (O.) 
Dispatch,  was  honored  at  a  “Vet¬ 
erans’  Appreciation’’  dinner  for 
his  letters  to  GIs  overseas  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  Some  idea  of  the 
number  of  letters  he  wrote  can 
be  gained  from  the  fact  that 
postage  alone  finally  reached  a 
total  of  more  than  $1,000. 


editor's  post  to  go  to  Charlestoo, 
W.  Va. 

Mercer  Bailey,  recently  re¬ 
leased  from  military  service,  r^ 
turned  to  his  post  with  the  Am' 
ciated  Press  and  was  assigned 
to  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
reau  during  the  Legislative  ses¬ 
sion. 

Edward  B.  Willis,  former 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Stm- 
dard,  has  been  appointed  publk 
relations  director  for  the  Syre- 
cuse  Better  Homes  Expositioa.  ; 

Reid  Smith  joined  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  u  po¬ 
lice  reporter,  succeeding  Coin 
MacGuire  who  left  to  work  11 
a  reporter  for  the  West  Point, 
Ga.,  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  West  Point  Tima 
and  Chattahoochie  Valley  Newt. 

Evelyn  Cooper,  of  Jackioo, 
who  joined  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  staff  a  few  months  ago, 
has  been  appointed  church  news 

{Continued  on  page  40) 
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This  couM  be  ymir  home!  Too 
often  this  scene  is  repeated 
today. 

Today— make  a  definite  fire  pre¬ 
vention  plan  a  part  of  your  plan  of 
living. 

Safeguard  your  home  against 
these  4  major  causes  of  fire: 

1,  Careless  use  of  matches  and 
careless  smoking  habits. 

2.  Faulty  heating  and  cooking 
equipment— stoves,  furnaces, 
chimneys,  flues  and  pipes. 

<&  3.  Misuse  of  gasoline  and  all  in¬ 
flammable  fluids. 

4.  Defective  wiring  and  electri¬ 
cal  appliances. 

And  remember:  property  values  to¬ 
day  are  higher  than  ever.  Don’t 
let  fire  catch  you  wndcr-insured. 
(^onsult  your  local  insurance  Agent 
or  Broker.  A  phone  call  now  may 
save  you  thousands  of  dollars. 
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Evalyn  McLean 
Dies;  Scorned 
7inx'  Gem  Tale 

Washington  —  When  financial 
inability  to  retain  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  was  added  to  other 
heartaches  suffered  by  Mrs. 
Evalyn  Walsh  McLean,  many  of 
her  close  friends  became  con¬ 
vinced  the  misfortunes  which 
had  been  visited  upon  other 
owners  of  the  Hope  diamond 
were  taking  their  toll  from  her, 
but  she  remained  convinced  to 
the  end  that  the  stories  of  the 
gem  were  a  myth. 

Mrs.  McLean  died  April  26  at 
the  age  of  60.  She  was  the 
widow  of  Edward  Beale  Mc¬ 
Lean,  former  publisher  of  the 
Post  and  scion  of  the  McLean 
newspaper  family  which  in¬ 
clude  at  one  time  in  its  owner¬ 
ship  the  Cincinnati  (0.1  En¬ 
quirer. 

She  was  a  very  close  friend  of 
Publisher  Eleanor  Patterson  of 
the  Washington  Times-Herald 
and  shared  Mrs.  Patterson's  crit¬ 
ical  views  toward  the  Roosevelt 
administration. 

At  one  time,  Mrs.  Patterson 
prevailed  upon  Mrs.  McLean  to 
write  a  column  for  the  Times- 
Herald.  It  was  light  chit-chat 
drawn  from  her  contacts  with 
persons  in  the  news.  And  it 
can  hardly  be  considered  ac¬ 
cidental  that  it  carried  the  some¬ 
what  satirical  title,  “My  Say,” 

It  was  in  the  early  30’s  that 
the  Post  came  into  financial  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  was  put  up  for  sale. 
Mrs.  McLean  was  unable  to  offer 
the  financial  inducements  to 
keep  the  newspaper  in  her  fam¬ 
ily  to  be  operated,  as  she  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope,  by  her  two 
sons. 

It  was  lack  of  ready  cash 
rather  than  of  assets  that  re¬ 
moved  Mrs.  McLean  from  the 
field  of  bidding.  Her  father  had 
been  a  Colorado  gold  mine  pros¬ 
pector  during  the  days  when  the 
Walsh  family  lived  at  Dead- 
wood,  Col.  (she  was  born  there. 
Aug.  1.  1886,  in  a  log  cabin). 
One  day  he  brought  his  daugh¬ 
ter  the  glad  news,  “Father 
struck  it  rich!”  That  became 
the  title  of  a  book  Mrs.  McLean 
wrote  several  years  ago. 

The  union  of  two  great  for¬ 
tunes — the  McLeans  and  the 
Walshes — traces  back  to  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Denver  in  1908  when 
“Ned”  McLean  was  covering  the 
Democratic  National  Convention 
for  his  father’s  newspapers. 
There  followed  marriage,  world 
travel,  eventual  settlement  in 
Washington. 

The  Hope  diamond  was  a  gift 
from  the  publisher  to  his  wife 
who  accepted  it  eagerly  despite 
a  long  background  of  disaster 
befalling  its  owners.  Their  first 
child  was  fatally  injured  when 
run  down  by  an  automobile: 
financial  adversities  lost  Mrs. 
McLean  the  Post:  her  only 
daughter,  the  wife  of  former 
Senator  Robert  Reynolds,  died 
recently  of  what  her  physician 
said  was  an  excess  of  sleeping 
tablets:  Mrs.  McLean  fell  and 
Injured  her  knee  several  months 
ago.  The  injury  induced  pneu¬ 
monia  from  which  she  died. 


LAST  WORDS  ARE  GOLDEN 

A  final  act  by  W.  G.  Chandler  as  president  of  ANPA  was  the 
presentation  of  awards  to  two  of  the  winners  in  the  Monograph 
Contest:  to  James  Lyons  center,  of  Boston  U..  a  gold  medal  and 
$500;  and  to  Constantine  D.  Alio,  of  Syracuse  U.  a  native  of  Egypt, 
a  scroll.  They  wrote  on  “Why  Democracy  Cannot  Function  Without 
a  Free  and  Independent  Press." 


PERSONALS 
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editor,  succeeding  Cliff  Mon¬ 
tague,  who  recently  resigned. 

Charles  V.  Firestone  has 
been  named  financial  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  He 
succeeds  Lon  Hughes,  resigned 
to  become  far  western  account 
executive  on  American  Petro¬ 
leum  Institute  matters  for  Fred 
Eldean,  Inc.,  New  York  public 
relations  firm.  Hughes  joined 
the  Examiner  as  financial  editor 
in  1938  after  10  years  with  the 
Coast  edition.  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Barry  S.  Foley,  war  veteran 
and  former  Rochester  ( N.  Y. ) 
Times-Union  reporter,  has  taken 
a  position  with  the  U.S.  State 
Department  for  service  in  Buda¬ 
pest,  Hungary. 

Lorrie  Smith,  former  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune-Sun  re¬ 
porter,  has  joined  the  San 
Diego  Journal  editorial  staff. 

Thomas  J.  Berrigan,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
Gazette,  has  been  named  to  a 
public  relations  committee  of 
the  Community  Chest  of  Niagara 
Falls  which  will  provide  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  Chest  on  a 
year-around  basis. 

G.  Willard  King,  former  trav¬ 
eling  representative  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Times,  one-time  state  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald 
<t  Review,  and  army-navy  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  American  Aviation 
Associates  in  Washington,  D,  C.. 
has  been  appointed  secretary  of 
the  Northwestern  University 
Century  Fund.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Northwestern’s  Medill  School 
of  Journalism. 

CoL.  George  H.  Barrows,  for¬ 
mer  Washington  newspaperman, 
became  secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Engineers,  New  York 
City,  May  1.  Barrows  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Providence 
( R.  I. )  Journal  and  Evening 
Bulletin  from  1921  to  1927,  then 
joined  the  Washington  Post  as 
promotion  editor,  later  becom¬ 
ing  real  estate  editor  of  the 
Washington  Herald  in  1935. 
From  1937  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  he  was  secretary  of  the 


Rome.  N.  Y.,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Thomas  Bracken,  .Veto  York 
Times  morgue  librarian  since 
before  the  turn  of  the  century, 
retired  April  25. 

Eleanor  Pollock,  who  was 
woman’s  editor  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  and  recently  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  Wesley  Asso¬ 
ciates.  has  been  appointed  edi¬ 
tor  of  Cue.  Miss  Pollock  was 
formerly  associateil  with  J.  M. 
Mathes  and  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 

Edward  J.  Hunter,  Jr.,  who 
was  night  city  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record  when  it 
closed,  has  been  engaged  as  di¬ 
rector  of  sports  publicity  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania, 
succeeding  Joseph  T.  Labrun, 
longtime  Philadelphia  sports 
writer,  who  resigned  the  Penn 
post  recently  to  become  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Bert  Bell  and  the 
National  pro  football  league. 

Robert  Barry,  who  was  moved 
recently  from  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer’s  Washington  Bureau  to 
the  local  room  of  the  home 
plant,  is  the  father  of  a  newly 
arrived  son. 


Wedding  Bells 


ERNESTINE  BODIE,  state  news 

editor,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Her  aid- Journal,  to  Don  Law, 
city  editor,  Orangeburg  (S.  C.) 
Times-Democrat,  in  the  First 
Baptist  Church  Chapel,  Spar¬ 
tanburg.  Apr.  19. 

Richard  J.  Ames,  South  Bend 
(Ind. )  Tribune  reporter,  to 
Anita  M.  Dimitrescu,  April  17. 

Charles  A.  MacCallum,  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  the  Akron 
( O. )  Beacon  Journal,  and 
Gladys  Watson  at  St.  John’s 
Episcopal  church,  Cuyahoga 
Falls.  O. 

Sherman  Shore,  city  editor  of 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Senti¬ 
nel,  and  Pat  Patterson  at  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  Apr.  12. 

■ 

No  Ads  on  2  Days 

Vancouver,  B.  C. — All  display 
advertisements  are  now  elimi¬ 
nated  from  Monday  and  Tuesday 
editions  of  the  Vancouver  Sun, 
because  of  the  newsprint  short¬ 
age. 
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Noted  Newsmen 
Of  Yore  Recoil 
Great  S.  F.  Fire 


OAIN  r  HAixcisco — WewSDantr 

work  as  it  was  at  the  turn  ^ 
the  century,  with  its  romiM 
spirit  of  competition,  fo^ 
the  theme  of  the  ninth 
dinner  of  the  Late  Watch  at  ^ 
San  Francisco  Press  Club  ^ 
cently.  ^ 


anniversary  of  the  San  Prm 
cisco  quake  and  fire,  the  festiri 
ties  consisted  mostly  in  remlni* 
cences  of  the  “olden,  golda 
days.”  Holding  the  spotMi 
were  William  A.  "Doc”  mS 
and  Monroe  Goldstein,  weB 
known  newsmen  of  the  1^  tn. 
who  organized  The  Late  Watd 
in  1939,  as  a  means  of  bringint 
together  the  men  who  wertK 
tive  in  newspaper  work  at  the 
time  of  the  city’s  great  catai 
trophe. 

Doc  Mundell,  now  a  well 
known  dentist,  launched  the 
party  and  Goldstein,  now  on  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Los  Angela 
Herald  &  Express,  took  over  u 
master  of  ceremonies. 


Among  the  celebrities  intro 
duced  were:  John  Francis  Ney 
Ian,  former  Hearst  publisher  aui 
now  an  attorney;  George  W 
Haley,  termed  the  oldest  liviq 
photographer,  who  Is  still  func 
tioning  as  a  cameraman  with 
the  Herald  &  Express;  Arthur 
Holliday,  advertising  director 
with  the  Herald  &  Express,  who 
was  on  the  San  Francisco  Si- 
aminer  staff  in  1899;  Abe  Kemp 
former  sports  editor  on  the  Sai 
Francisco  Examiner;  tiie  author 
Peter  B.  Kyne,  who,  while  not 
a  regular  newsman,  qualified  m 
one  of  the  gang  because  he  got 
his  start  on  a  newspaper;  Ai 
thony  F.  Moitoret  of  Seattle 
Neil  Hitt,  old-time  San  Francisco 
Examiner  man  and  a  forme 
president  of  the  Press  Club:  B 
S.  “Sandy”  Sanders,  forme 
Hearst  reporter;  Eustace  Cull: 
nan,  Sr.,  well  known  attorney 
who  served  on  the  old  San  Frn 
cisco  Bulletin;  Edgar  T.  “Scoop' 
Gleeson,  former  famed  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletii 
and  John  Mortimer  “Mort”  Don 
oghue,  who  was  managing  edi 
tor  of  the  Call-Bulletin. 

Sitting  quietly  in  the  audienct 
and  “enjoying  it  all  immenselj 
was  Mrs.  Fremont  Older,  widow 
of  the  famed  publisher  of  the 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 

As  a  commentary  on  the  co 
operative  spirit  that  existed  b 
the  old  days,  the  point  was  mide 
that  the  Los  Angeles  Exanuw 
sent  the  first  relief  train  to  S» 
Francisco  on  April  19, 1906,  wjo 
50  doctors  and  an  equal  numbe 
of  nurses  aboard.  In  charg^ 
the  train  was  the  son  of  Rohtf 
Louis  Stevenson. 


Oldest  Employe  Dies 

San  Antonio,  Tex.— Clive  Ah 
bey,  62,  who  started  to  work  B 
the  San  Antonio  Light  comp» 
ing  room  in  1899,  died  ui  w 
Antonio  April  25.  He  J* 
Light’s  oldest  employe  in  f**’ 
of  service. 
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“Uke  you,  Sir  Wilter, 
we’ve  spread  our  mafitle 
over  water” 


YOU  uuo  DOWN  your  cloak  for  Queen  Bess,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  weren't  you  thinking  just  as  we  do— that 
real  service  means  doing  so  much  more  than  what’s  ex¬ 
pected?  In  your  own  tradition.  Sir,  we’ve  spread  a  mantle  of 
courtesy  .  .  .  ‘over  the  Atlantic  and  across  the  world’.” 


Twenty-seven  years’ 
flying  experience. 

Nine  years’  experien^ 
over  the  North  Atlantic. 


Fifty-two  ‘million  miler' 
Speedbird  Captains. 


“WE  GO  A  LONG  WAY,  Sir  Walter,  in  giving  our  passengers 
personal  attention  . .  .  and  we’ve  come  a  very  long  way,  flying. 
With  these  seventy  thousand  miles  of  Speedbird  Routes  across 
five  Continents,  and  155,000,000  air  miles  flown,  we’ve  covered 
a  bit  of  water  in  our  time.” 


“HOW  MANY  wtAAY  WCCKS,  Sir,  in  1584,  did  it  take  the 
two  Captains  you  sent  out  to  reach  North  Carolina?  Today, 
BOAC  puts  you  comfortably  across  in  seventeen  hours . . . 
and  sixteen  of  our  Speedbird  Captains  have  already  logged 
more  than  150  transatlantic  flights  apiece.” 


See  BUDLEIGH  SALTERTON  in  “Glorious 
Devon",  Sir  Waller  Raleigh's  birthplace.  Here's 
old-world  England  at  its  tranquil  best.  Be  sure, 
too,  you  see  the  goods  that  busy,  modern  Britain 
makes.  Visit  the  BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR 
—Birmingham  and  London,  May  5lh-16lh. 

NEW  TORK-LONDON 

FLIGHTS  via  SHANNON  avory  WED.,  THURS.,  FRI.,  SUN. 
FLIGHTS  via  GLASGOW  (PratIwick)  ovary  TUES.  $325.00 
Ono  Way,  SSM.70  Round  Trip. 

TOUR  LOCAL  TRAVEL  AGENT  IS  OUR  LOCAL  OFFICE 
Inlormotlon  and  rotarvalions  alto  ol  motl  airilna  offlco*, 
or  ol  BOAC,  420  Moditon  Avonuo,  Now  York  17,  N.  Y. 


OVER  THE  ATLANTIC  .  .  .  AND  ACROSS  THE  WORLD 


SPEEDBiRD  SERVICE 


BRITISH  OVERSEAS  AIRWAYS  CORPORATIOM 


Tribune  Plans 
Many  Events 
On  Centennial 

Chicago — A  parade  of  special 
events  throughout  1947  is  fea¬ 
turing  the  Chicago  Tribune's 
Centennial  in  a  year-long  “birth¬ 
day  party.”  Centennial  week, 
however,  beginning  June  7,  will 
treat  Chicago  and  the  Middle 
West  to  a  dazzling  round  of  spec¬ 
tacular  entertainment. 

The  Tribune  will  be  100  years 
old  on  Jime  10.  A  dramatic 
radio  show,  "On  Special  As¬ 
signment”  is  already  being 
broadcast  weekly  over  WGN, 
presenting  little  known  aspects 
of  the  operation  of  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper. 

Starts  With  Employes 

The  celebration  of  Tribune 
Centennial  Week  will  begin 
June  7  with  entertainment  of 
Tribune  employes  and  their 
families  at  a  dinner  party  in 
Medinah  Temple.  Employes 
from  the  Tribune’s  paper  mills 
in  Canada  will  be  brought  here 
for  the  event,  including  French- 
Canadian  singers. 

Thousands  of  friends  will  be 
invited  guests  of  the  Tribune  at 
a  reception  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  June  8.  That  evening 
early  pioneer  life  will  be  de¬ 
picted  as  part  of  an  archery 
show  to  be  presented  for  all 
Chicago. 

In  observance  of  its  actual 
birth  date,  June  10,  the  Tribune 
will  publish  a  souvenir  centen¬ 
nial  edition  in  which  a  complete 
account  of  Chicago  and  the  Tri¬ 
bune  will  be  presented  in  news 
stories  and  pictures,  some  in  full 
color.  Included  in  this  edition 
will  be  a  replica  of  the  first 
extant  edition  of  the  Tribune. 

Air  Show  Planned 

On  the  evening  of  June  10,  the 
Tribune  will  sponsor  a  gigantic 
open-air  public  entertainment, 
featuring  a  mammoth  air  show, 
giant  fireworks  display,  and 
other  spectacular  events. 

While  the  procession  of  events 
during  the  Tribune's  birthday 
week  will  climax  the  anniver¬ 
sary  celebration,  observance 
will  continue  throughout  the 
year.  "The  Chicago  Tribune 
Centennial  March”  already  is 
being  featured  on  musical  pro¬ 
grams. 

A  world-wide  radio  hookup 
will  bring  Tribune  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  all  around  the  globe 
together  in  a  roundtable  discus¬ 
sion  of  world  news  events  at  in¬ 
tervals  during  1947.  Important 
books  and  souvenirs  which  the 
paper  will  make  available  to 
the  public  during  its  100th 
birthday  year  will  include  books 
of  Tribune  cartoons  and  editor¬ 
ials  over  the  100-year  span,  a 
WGN  almanac  of  the  world,  and 
a  history  of  WGN,  Tribune 
radio  station. 

La.ving  of  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Tribune’s  eight-story  addi¬ 
tion,  now  under  contruction  ad¬ 
joining  Tribune  Tower,  will  be 
another  centennial  event.  Reg¬ 
ular  Tribune  promotions  will 
also  tie  in  with  the  centennial 
motif. 

Golden  Gloves  competition 
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h«a  agi^  been  expanded  to  in¬ 
clude  international  bouts  here 
in  May.  The  Tribune  will  con¬ 
duct  the  nation-wide  poll  for 
selection  of  players  in  the  major 
league  All-Star  baseball  game  to 
be  held  here  this  summer.  Tri¬ 
bune  history  will  be  the  theme 
of  the  fireworks  display  which 
will  conclude  the  18th  annual 
Chicagoland  Music  Festival  in 
Soldiers  Field,  Aug.  16. 

Similarly,  other  Tribune  pro¬ 
motions,  such  as  the  1947  Amer¬ 
ican  Fashions  Show,  the  Tri¬ 
bune’s  $24,000  Chicagoland 
Prize  Homes  competition,  and 
the  $26,250  “Better  Rooms  for 
Better  Living  ”  contest  will  be 
a  part  of  the  centennial  observ¬ 
ance. 


Phila.  Bulletin 
Workers  Wear 


Service  Pins 


136-Page  Edition 

Scranton,  Pa. — The  Sunday 
Scrantonian  observed  its  50th 
anniversary  April  20  with  a 
special  edition  of  136  pages, 
one  of  the  largest  ever  issued  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia — Service  pins 
bestowed  upon  them  by  manage¬ 
ment  as  part  of  the  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin's  100th  anniversary  cele¬ 
bration  are  now  being  worn  by 
employes  in  recognition  of  their 
long  terms  of  employment. 

Suggestion  for  such  a  pin  grew 
out  oi  a  plan  dropped  in  the 
newspaper’s  “suggestion  box” 
by  an  employe.  He  asked  that 
some  visual  evidence  be  avail¬ 
able  "to  let  people  know  we  are 
with  the  Bulletin.”  Emblem  se¬ 
lected  is  a  14-carat  gold  pin, 
with  an  enamel  reproduction  of 
a  Bulletin  front  page,  bearing 
a  figure  indicating  years  of  serv¬ 
ice,  in  multiples  of  five  years. 

Emblems  for  25  or  more  years 
of  service  are  set  with  small  dia¬ 
monds.  In  those  of  50-year  em¬ 
ployes  the  gem  is  a  16-point 


stone.  At  the  Bulletin’s  rectml 
centen^y  dinner,  general^! 
ager  Richard  W.  Slocum  disttli  I 
uted  1,134  pins. 

The  list  divided  as  follow 
50  years  service,  four;  45  yeir,  i 
12;  40  years,  18;  35  years  ft  ^ 
30  years,  105;  25  years,  165 
years,  260;  15  years,  256;'  u  I 
years,  178;  five  years,  101  ; 

The  four  employes  who  hsvt 
been  with  the  Bulletin  a  hiK 
century  or  longer  are:  Frank 
M.  Bechtel,  classified  advertisim 
manager;  Peter  J.  Donnel^,  or 
culation  department;  William  k  ' 
Hudson,  Sr.,  stereotyper,  and ' 
Edward  Lewis,  linotype  oper 


ator. 

Robert  McLean,  publisher,  it  i 
ceived  a  30-year  emblem. 


40,000  at  Travel  Show 

Detroit,  Mich. — Some  100  a 
hibits,  requiring  a  record  66,000 
feet  of  space,  were  viewrt  bj 
more  than  40,000  visitors  at  th* 
sixth  annual  Detroit  Neta 
Travel  Show. 


Sell  bubble  gum  to 


...not  to 


Sell  newspaper  space  to  advertisers  and  agencies 
who  are  KNOWN  BUYERS  of  newspaper  space. 


P.S. 


Leading  advertisers  and  agencies  read  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  for  two  bread-and-butter  reasons  ...  to  help  them 
buy  newspaper  space — and  to  best  use  the  space  they  do  buy. 


P  U  I  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  May  J.  1** 


J| 
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The  twelfth  in  a  aeries  of  frank  talks  about  the  aluminum  industry  and  Alcoa. 


“Half  a  ton  of  aluminum?  Ridiculous!” 
But  that  was  yesterday _ 


Plenty  of  folks — even  some  in  the  aluminum  in¬ 
dustry— have  gotten  in  the  habit  of  thinking  about 
aluminum  as  a  “baby”  in  the  Metals  Family. 
Probably  that's  because  of  its  youth  in  comparison 
with  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  so  on.  Well,  “baby”  it 
is— but  one  that’s  wearing  long  pants  these  days, 
and  they’re  a  neat  fit! 

The  oldsters  in  the  Metals  Family  may  have  been 
slightly  surprised  in  1946  when  “baby”  aluminum, 
in  its  first  full  postwar  year,  topped  all  its  nonferrous 
brothers  and  sisters  when  it  came  to  actual  volume 
of  new  metal  produced.  True  enough,  some  of  the 
oldsters  tipped  the  beam  a  little  more  from  the 
tonnage  standpoint — but  in  volume  the  lightweight 
youngster  stood  above  all  the  others  except  iron 
and  steel. 

This  “baby”,  aluminum,  did  not  grow  by  accident. 
Behind  its  growth  is  that  vital  thing  called  acceptance. 
Every  day,  more  people  are  discovering  more  reasons 
why  aluminum  can  do  more  things  to  make  postwar 
living  more  pleasant  than  ever  before. 

Naturally,  the  aluminum  industry  is  mighty  proud 
of  the  vote  of  confidence  represented  by  constantly- 
increasing  public  acceptance  of  its  products.  The 
industry  discovered  years  ago  that  real  acceptance 
does  not  come  easily. 

There  was  the  time,  for  example,  back  when  the 
young  men  who  founded  Alcoa  were  first  beginning 
“commercial”  production,  that  they  offered  a  special 


price  on  their  aluminum  in  half-ton  lots.  Prospective 
“customers”  roared  with  laughter.  “Ridiculous!” 
they  said.  “W'ho  could  ever  use  a  half-ton  of 
aluminum?” 

Those  who  scoffed  at  the  early  aluminum  men 
turned  out  to  be  poor  prophets,  of  course.  But  you 
couldn’t  really  blame  them.  Aluminum  had  not  yet 
had  a  chance  to  stand  the  test  of  time. 

Most  things  that  are  intrinsically  good  gain  accept¬ 
ance  the  hard  way.  Once  acceptance  comes,  how¬ 
ever,  chances  are  that  it  will  stick.  Over  the  years, 
the  acceptance  of  aluminum  has  come  as  a  natural 
growth  because  of  the  simple  fact  that  it  is  better 
suited  to  hundreds  of  applications  than  any  other 
material.  It  simply  took  time  for  the  world  at  large 
to  find  out  about  it. 

The  fact  that  aluminum  is  a  “grownup”  in  the 
Metals  Family  is  reflected  more  and  more  in  the 
columns  of  the  press,  too.  In  almost  any  newspaper 
or  magazine  you  read  these  days,  round-up  stories 
about  metals  production,  markets,  supply,  and  sales 
are  highly  aluminum-conscious.  As  always,  good 
reporters  make  it  their  business  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  trends  of  the  times. 

A  booklet  containing  this  entire  series  of  adver¬ 
tisements  on  Alcoa  and  the  aluminum  industry  is 
soon  to  be  available.  If  you  would  like  to  have  a 
copy  for  your  files,  write  to  the  address  below  and 
one  will  be  reserved  for  you. 


ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

1884  GULF  BUILDING  •  PITTSBURGH  19,  PENNA. 
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PROMOTION 

In  Toronto  They  Hitch 
Circulation  to  Star 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

CREDIT  the  Toronto  Star  Week¬ 
ly  with  a  great  new  idea  for 
making  its  circulation  book 
mean  something  practical  to  ad¬ 
vertisers.  For  years  now,  the 
Star  Weekly’s  circulation  book — 
which  reports  its  circulation  in 
detail  throughout  Canada — has 
been  something  to  watch  for. 
The  current  issue  is  the  best 
ever. 

"Knowing  that  a  good  many 
advertisers  get  copies  of  our  an¬ 
nual  Distribution  of  Circulation 
book  for  the  use  of  their  sales¬ 
men,”  the  Weekly  notes,  “we  de¬ 
cided  this  year  to  offer  some¬ 
thing  specifically  designed  for 
that  purpose. 

“This  year’s  book  is  a  new 
idea.  It's  been  made  up  so  that 
an  advertiser's  salesman  can 
show  it  to  a  dealer  quickly  and 
easily.  The  story  is  brief,  fac¬ 
tual.  By  consulting  the  detailed 
breakdown,  a  salesman  can  re¬ 
late  the  broad  story  to  the  spe¬ 
cific  dealer  in  any  city.” 

To  this  end,  the  first  few  irages 
of  the  book  carry  promotional 
messages  address^  both  to  an 
advertiser's  salesmen  and  to  the 
retailers  he  deals  with.  These 
are  intended  to  carry  forward 
the  book’s  title,  “How  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  Star  Weekly  helps 
you.” 

These  early  pages  tell  that 
the  Star  Weekly  is  Canada’s  big¬ 
gest  publication;  that  its  900,000 
circulation  is  three  times  that 
of  any  other  Canadian  publica¬ 
tion;  that  each  copy  is  read  by 
more  than  three  persons;  so 
that  something  like  one  out  of 
ever.v  three  Canadians  reads  the 
Weekly. 

Contained  also  are  a  list  of 
advertisers  using  the  Weekly, 
and  a  page  listing  “Things  about 
the  Star  Weekly  you  may  not 
know” — things  like  the  fact  that 
most  readers  are  located  in  ur¬ 
ban  centers;  that  Canadians 
spend  over  $4,500,000  a  year  to 
read  it;  that  most  copies  are 
bought  on  a  weekly  basis. 

It’s  hard  to  think  of  a  better 
way  in  which  a  publication  can 
merchandise  its  circulation  so 
that  it  helps  an  advertiser  with 
his  dealers.  Extra  copies  of  the 
book  are  offered  by  the  Weekly 
to  advertisers. 

Camera  Calendar 

THE  Washington  (D.  C. )  Post  is 

running  an  interesting  con¬ 
test  for  high  school  students,  a 
camera  contest  seeking  four 
snapshots  that  will  be  used  on 
the  Post's  1948  calendar.  Seven¬ 
teen  $25  savings  bonds  are  be¬ 
ing  offered  as  prizes,  and  win¬ 
ners  will  have  the  honor  of  ex¬ 
hibition  in  the  National  Mu¬ 
seum.  From  this  showing,  the 
four  top  winners  will  be  chosen, 
these  to  receive  an  additional 
$25  bond.  Faculty  members  in 
each  school  will  select  early 
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winners.  Final  winners  will  be 
picked  by  a  board  of  nationally 
known  photographers.  Subject 
matter  is  unlimited! 

Modem  Patrick  Henrys 
THERE  probably  isn’t  a  school 
kid  in  the  country  who  doesn’t 
at  some  time  or  another  declaim 
with  oratorical  fervor  Patrick 
Henry’s  famous  “Give  me  lib¬ 
erty  or  give  me  death”  speech. 
It  is  fitting  therefore,  as  the  New 
York  Journal- American  notes, 
that  the  paper’s  annual  Tourna¬ 
ment  of  Orators  be  dedicated  to 
that  freedom-loving  patriot.  This 
year’s  tournament  has  just  been 
ciosed,  with  the  final  competi¬ 
tion  staged  at  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  Involved 
throughout  the  year  in  this  pro¬ 
motion  are  the  city’s  schools, 
public  and  parochial,  and  the 
colleges.  Simple  to  run,  this 
kind  of  contest  earns  a  wide  fol¬ 
lowing  for  small  investment, 
evokes  enthusiastic  cooperation 
of  school  people.  And  to  cap  it 
all,  it  does  a  real  service  to  the 
community  in  teaching  young¬ 
sters  poise — as  well  as  history. 

In  the  Bag 

THE  newspaper  selling  kit  is 
notoriously  and  unfortunately 
weak  in  its  supply  of  strong  and 
specific  result  stories.  That’s 
why  we  welcome  a  promotion 
started  this  week  by  the  New 
York  Sun.  Titled  “Ad  Action,” 
this  consists  of  a  sheaf  of  reports 
of  specific  results  scored  by  spe¬ 
cific  ads  in  the  Sun.  The  report 
is  made  by  a  shopper  for  the 
Retail  News  Bureau.  It  shows 
the  ad,  and  then  provides  these 
specifics;  name  of  store;  items; 
department;  floor;  price  range; 
date  advertised;  date  shopped; 
how  displayed;  ad  size;  weather; 
customer  count,  at  three  specific 
periods  during  the  day;  shop¬ 
per’s  comment.  Obviously,  this  is 
easiest  done  with  ads  that  ap¬ 
pear  exclusively  in  a  paper,  and 
with  retail  store  ads  offering 
specific  merchandise.  But  the 
idea,  in  one  or  another  form, 
can  be  elaborated  upon  so  that 
it  is  put  to  work  on  national  ads 
that  can  somehow  be  keyed.  It 
may  take  some  pioneering.  But 
the  selling  value  of  specific  re¬ 
sult  stories  is  worth  the  effort. 

A  clever  gag  promotion  is 
used  by  the  three  suburban 
Philadelphia  newspapers,  the 
Main  Line  Times,  Upper  Darby 
News  and  Germantown  Courier 
— two  decks  of  bridge  cards 
neatly  packaged  in  a  little  red 
box.  The  only  promotion  is  on 
the  backs  of  the  cards,  and  this 
is  subdued  enough  to  make  the 
cards  admissable  in  any  home. 
The  only  copy  is  “Just  Three 
Good  Newspapers,”  followed  by 
their  names,  and  then  the  line. 
“Each  a  member  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations.” 


^JlecLd 

Bonus  Service 

THE  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times  has 
set  up  a  Bonus  Service  depart¬ 
ment  to  help  veterans  apply  for 
the  state  bounty.  Questions  are 
accepted  by  letter  only. 

Ferry  Service 

THOUSANDS  of  persons  crossed 
the  flood-swept  approaches  to 
Fifth  Street  Bridge  In  Chatham, 
Ont.  recently  as  passengers  on  a 
Chatham  Daily  News  bus.  The 
newspaper  chartered  the  vehicle 
for  this  special  ferry  service. 

Drug  Store  Office 

THE  Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette 
has  set  up  a  branch  office  in 
the  Seminary  Rexall  Drug  Store 
at  Fairlington,  Va.  The  druggist 
expects  it  will  bring  consider¬ 
able  traffic  to  his  store.  The 
newspaper  will  have  a  staff  of 
three — Virginia  Booth  Blanton, 
news;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Johnson, 
classified  ads  and  social  notes; 
and  Jack  Hanson,  display. 

Back  Copies  by  the  Page 
BACK  copy  sales  of  the  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Daily  Indepen¬ 
dent  (5c)  have  been  eliminated. 
Readers  are  permitted  to  con¬ 
sult  the  bound  files  and  buy  the 
particular  page  in  which  they 
are  interested  at  two  cents  a 
page. 

Curb  Service 

DURING  the  telephone  strike, 
the  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times  of¬ 
fered  curb  service  for  classified 
ad  users.  A  page  one  box  in¬ 
structed;  “Have  your  ad  pre¬ 
pared.  drive  to  the  Times  office, 
blow  your  horn,  and  it  will  be 
taken  and  charged.” 


Bill  to  Curb  Criticism 
Of  Legislators  Fought 

Madison,  Wis. — W  i  s  c  o  n  s  i  n 
newspaper  and  press  association 
representatives  presented  a 
united  front  of  opposition  here 
recently  at  a  legislative  commit¬ 
tee  hearing  on  a  bill  which 
would  impose  stiff  penalties  for 
newspaper  and  radio  men  im¬ 
pugning  the  motives  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legislature. 

The  bill  would  make  it  un¬ 
lawful  for  a  newspaper  editor, 
writer  or  reporter,  or  a  radio 
station  owner  or  announcer  to 
publish  or  broadcast  any  false 
statements  or  to  impugn  the  po¬ 
sition  of  a  legislator. 

Opposition  to  the  bill  came 
from  Walter  B.  Chilsen,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Merrill  Daily  Her¬ 
ald:  Wade  Boardman,  attorney 
for  the  Wisconsin  Daily  Newspa¬ 
per  league;  John  Clifford,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Watertown  Daily 
Times:  Carl  Zielke,  manager  of 
the  Wisconsin  Press  association; 
and  A.  H.  Schroeder,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Fond  du  Lac 
Commonwealth  Reporter. 

Assemblyman  Burger  Enge- 
bretson,  Beloit,  sponsor  of  the 
bill,  failed  to  appear  at  the 
hearing.  There  were  no  ap¬ 
pearances  in  its  favor. 


Reporter's  Quiz 
On  'Light  Day' 
Stops  Execution 

San  Francisco — Alertness  of  > 
reporter  is  credited  here  with 
saving  a  man  from  execution 

The  man  was  a  pennlle# 
poorly-educated,  itinerant  fruit 
picker,  accused  and  convict^  u 
the  slayer  of  a  13-year-old  girl 
The  convicted  man  spent  two 
years  in  condemned  row  of  San 
Quentin  Prison,  state  peniten 
tiary,  before  his  final  release  re¬ 
cently. 

A1  Ostrow,  San  Fronciico 
News  reporter,  sensed  a  story 
when  he  was  assigned  to  write 
a  news  item  on  the  day  notice 
of  the  scheduled  execution  of 
William  E.  Lindley  arrived  in 
the  office. 

Ostrow  merely  explains  hii 
deed  by  stating  it  was  a  "light 
day  ’  and  he  decided  to  do  some 
checking.  His  routine  inquiriei 
brought  results.  He  decided 
Lindley  was  a  victim  of  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence. 

The  conviction  was  chiefly  on 
the  fact  Lindley  was  red  haired, 
Ostrow  noted.  The  girl’s  dying 
words  were,  “a  red-headed  man, 
Daddy,  an  old  red  headed  man." 

It  developed  that  a  dozen  red 
headed  men  were  possible  sus 
pects.  The  court  appointed  at 
torney  had  made  no  such  point 
during  the  trial.  Some  prosecu¬ 
tion  witnesses  had  definitely 
placed  Lindley  in  a  boathouse, 
with  the  girl’s  parents,  at  the 
time  of  the  murder. 

Ostrow’s  story  led  to  a  series  . 
Public  interest  was  aroused  I 
The  News  demanded  editorially 
that  a  full  investigation  be  made 
Lindley  won  a  reprieve  while 
the  investigation  was  made. 

The  review  obtained  by  the 
News  stories  and  editorial 
brought  doubt  into  the  death 
sentence.  Chief  Justice  Phil  S 
Gibson,  State  Supreme  Court 
askcHl  Governor  Earl  Warren  to 
commute  the  sentence  to  life 
imprisonment.  This  was  done 


Citation  for  Safety 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — The  Buffob 
Evening  News  was  awards  i 
citation  for  “meritorious  service 
and  outstanding  efforts  in  the 
field  of  public  safety”  at  the  an 
nual  banquet  of  the  Westen 
New  York  Safety  Conference 


Australia 


•  Th*  only  journal  giving  It* 
nawi  of  advarfitart,  advarflt- 
Ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commarclal  broadcasting  In 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaaland. 
If  you  ara  planning  salas  cam¬ 
paigns  or  ara  Intarastad  b 
thasa  tarritorias  raad 
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perking  up  in  Pennsylvania 

Take  Williamsport,  for  example,  (population  45,000). 
Building  is  up  100%  over  a  year  ago;  payrolls  are  30% 
higher.  People  have  money  to  spend. 

And  multiply  Williamsport  by  94  other  towns  and  cities 
under  100,000  which  are  served  by  their  own  local  dailies. 
You’ll  see  why  the  mass  “huy-abilify”  in  Pennsylvania  is 
the  second  greatest  in  the  whole  country. 

Pennsylvania’s  stability  and  vitality  in  sales  is  due  largely 
to  the  vitality  of  its  rich  Main  Street  market — the  4,800,000 
people  in  areas  served  by  Pennsylvania’s  smaller  dailies. 
These  are  the  buying  half  of  the  State’s  9.273.000  popula¬ 
tion. 

You’ll  find  it  pays  to  direct  your  advertising  to  these 
people,  via  their  strong  local  papers. 


PeRRsylvania’s  Priaiary  Market 

Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  •  Clearfield  Progress  (E)  • 
Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M)  • 
Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Landsdale  North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  •  Lock  Haven  Express  (E)  •  New  Castle 
News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington 
Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  • 
York  Dispatch  (E). 
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CIRCULATION 


Circulator  Warns 
Of  Predate  Growth 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


IT  IS  a  mistake  that  some  news¬ 
papers  have  allowed  the  great 
pre-date  papers  “to  steal  the 
newsprint  ball  and  with  it  edi¬ 
torial  influence,”  Joseph  Ayl- 
ward,  Jr.,  Akron  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal,  recently  warned  Ohio  cir¬ 
culation  managers. 

Speaking  on  the  assigned 
topic  of  “Mistakes  that  Newspa¬ 
pers  Have  Made  in  the  Past  Six 
Months,”  Aylward  pointed  out 
it  is  obvious  that  some  newspa¬ 
pers  have  made  a  mistake  in 
managing  newsprint  supply.  “It 
is  a  mistake  that  all  but  a  few 
have  made,”  he  said,  “and  seems 
to  be  just  as  unavoidable  as  the 
mistake  of  not  being  in  the  po¬ 
sition  to  buy  a  new  car.” 

Predates  Gain  Influence 

The  result  of  this  error  is  not 
easily  brushed  off,  he  con¬ 
tinue.  “The  gain  in  circulation 
and  influence  of  pre-date  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers  might  be 
an  unhappy  result  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  a  local  newspaper 
has  a  newsprint  shortage  and 
can’t  meet  even  local  demand,” 
he  added. 

“Most  of  these  pre-date  news¬ 
papers  are  in  a  happy  situation 
in  that  they  will  accept,  in  fact 
seek,  unlimited  increases  from 
the  distribution  in  your  area. 
Aside  from  the  fact  the  pre¬ 
date  papers  cripple  the  value  of 
features  which  you  purchase 
from  them,  the  editorial  prestige 
and  influence  which  they  have 
in  this  state  must  be  mounting 
in  proportion  to  circulation 
gain.” 

Aylward  asserted,  that  in  his 
opinion  it  is  more  important 
Ohio  readers  be  exposed  to  the 
editorial  opinions  of  Paul  Bel¬ 
lamy,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
editor,  and  John  S.  Knight,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  ot  the  Beacon 
Journal,  rather  than  to  the 
warped  views  of  emperors  who 
editorially  are  interested  only 
in  losing  the  peace.” 

Cites  Magasine  Competition 

He  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
newspapers  returning  to  pre¬ 
war  expensive  methods  of  cov¬ 
erage,  indicating  that  these  so- 
called  “outdated  methods”  will 
be  tried  again  and  may  be  used 
extensively  as  soon  as  competi¬ 
tive  _  practices  are  made  feasible 
by  increased  newsprint  supply. 

Aylward  concluded  by  point¬ 
ing  out  another  mistake  that  a 
fellow  circulator  believes  news¬ 
papers  are  making.  “He  says 
that  newspapers  fail  to  counter¬ 
act  the  disparity  in  the  news 
distributor’s  work  output  for 
newspapers  and  magazines,” 
stated  Aylward.  “Distributors 
generally  acknowledge  that  the 
bulk  of  labor  and  expenditures 
in  their  agencies  is  used  up  in 
behalf  of  magazines. 

“The  magazines,  they  say, 
make  the  greater  demand  and 
so  get  greater  attention.  I 


neither  uphold  nor  criticize  the 
value  of  the  vast  record  keeping 
and  promotion  operations  of  the 
magazine  publishers.  The  fact 
is  that  the  distributors  who  han¬ 
dle  both  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  devote  much  greater  ef¬ 
fort  to  the  latter. 

“It  seems  to  me  that,  largely, 
the  desire  of  the  publisher  dic¬ 
tates  either  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager’s  drive  for  a  figure  or  com¬ 
parative  inaction  on  his  part.  I 
suppose,  too,  that  in  most  in¬ 
stances  the  publisher  limits  the 
extent  of  the  distribution  area: 
it  follows  then  that  it  is  the  cir¬ 
culation  manager’s  duty  to  use 
lawful,  economical,  effective 
means  to  satisfy  his  employer.  If 
the  circulation  manager  does  so 
intelligently  and  conscientious¬ 
ly,  it  is  childish  to  speak  of  his 
methods  as  mistakes.” 


The  regular  Carrier  Courier, 
for  city  carrier-salesmen,  was 
rated  at  900  out  of  a  possible 
1,000  points  last  summer  by 
judges  of  the  Southwestern  As¬ 
sociation  of  Industrial  Editors. 
The  April  issue  reports  a  recent 
“Master  Carriers”  party  at  which 
112  boys  became  proud  new 
members  of  the  club,  resulting 
in  40 '’r  of  the  city  carrier  or¬ 
ganization  now  Master  Carriers 
and  entitled  to  wear  the  “OT” 
jackets  symbolic  of  that  exclu¬ 
sive  club. 


WohIforH  Is  Backl 


R.  W.  WOHLFORD.  Topeka 
State  Journal,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  Midwest  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  duties,  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  15  weeks  because  of  a 
heart  condition.  He  sends  sin¬ 
cere  thanks  to  all  his  friends 
and  to  those  Midwest  members 
who  so  ably  served  as  “pinch 
hitters”  for  the  Midwest  Bulle¬ 
tin  while  he  was  ill. 


Ahov.  ICMA  Mates! 


Hop  and  Jive 
For  Toronto  Club 


Ottawa — Quarantine  techni¬ 
calities  will  not  interfere  with 
the  entry  to  Canada  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  press  delegate  to  the 
Toronto  Press  Club  ball  on  June 
7.  The  Dominion  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  OK’d  the  admit¬ 
tance  of  the  overseas  guest. 

In  an  effort  to  enhance  the 
prestige  of  their  ball,  Toronto 
writers  invited  a  couple  of 
Aussie  newspapermen  to  join 
in  the  jive.  Possible  trans-Paci- 
fic  travel  delays  forced  them  to 
decline  the  invitation.  Instead, 
they  will  be  represented  at  the 
hop  by  a  kangaroo. 


Carriers  Know 
Their  Business 
From  A  to  Z 


New  State  Carrier  Paper 

VOLUME  I,  No.  1  of  the  Okla 
homo  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times’  state  edition  of  “Carrier 
Courier”  made  its  bow  in  April, 
giving  state  division  carriers 
their  own  newspaper.  The  edi¬ 
tion  will  be  exclusively  devoted 
to  news  of  state  carriers. 


“ADMIRAL”  Truman  Kahler. 

president  of  New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion.  has  announced  that  the 
good  ship  Peter  Stuyvesant  will 
sail  at  seven  and  a  half  bells  on 
Monday  evening,  June  16,  for  a 
trip  down  New  York  Harbor  as 
one  of  the  entertainment  high¬ 
lights  of  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association 
convention  in  New  York  that 
week.  ICMA  members  and 
their  friends  will  be  guests  of 
NYSCMA  on  this  cruise. 


Passaic,  N.  J. — The  Herald- 
News  promotion  department  re¬ 
cently  dreamed  up  a  little  prose, 
based  on  capping  the  alphabet, 
which  has  the  evening  daily’s 
carriers  going  all  out  to  prevent 
being  tagged  an  “Alibi  Al.” 

Here’s  the  way  it  goes: 

A — n  awful  storm  hit  town  yes¬ 
terday.  It 

B — lew  my  papers  away  as 
soon  as  I  toss^  them. 

C — omplaints  poured  in  because 
I  didn’t  give 
D — oor-knob  service  at 
E — ach  subscriber’s  home. 

F — unny,  how  hard  it  is  for 
me  to 

G — et  money  collected  each 
week. 

H — ow  some  carriers  do  it  so 
easily,  beats  me! 

I — always  start  collecting  when 
I  need  money  but 
J — ust  can’t  seem  to  find  people 
ready  to  pay. 

K — eep  getting  stops,  too.  Seems 
folks  don’t 

L — ike  my  irregular  collections 
and 

M — y  late  deliveries.  You  can’t 
please  everyone! 

N — or  can  you  win  back  stops. 

so  I  don’t  try.  It 
0 — nly  means  another  dollar 
lost. 

P — rospects  are  plenty  but  it’s 
Q — ueer  how  many  I  don’t  get. 

Maybe  it’s  because  I  don’t 
R — un  after  new  families  mov¬ 
ing  in,  or  don’t 

S — pend  more  time  canvassing. 
My  sales- 

T — alk  is  not  so  hot  either,  and 
it  seems 

V — ery  few  folks  will  listen. 

W — ^hy  not?  They  simply 
X — claim  “NO”  and  slam  the 
door  in 

Y — our  face.  That’s  why  my 
starts  are  always 
Z — ero.  What’s  wrong  with  me? 

The  letter-promotion  is  en¬ 
titled  “Alphabet  of  Alibi  Al.” 


Representative  Named 

Tucson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star 
and  Tucson  Citizen,  has  an¬ 
nounced  appointment  of  Wil¬ 
liams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Co. 
as  advertising  representative  for 
the  11  western  states. 


Old  Circulation 
Stunts  Recalled 
By  O'Connor 


By  Duane  LaFleche 


Albany,  N.  Y.— It  has  been  i 
long  time  since  John  W.  O’Cm. 
nor,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Knickerbocker  News,  started 
work  for  the  paper  at  $1.75  « 
week. 

It  has  been,  in  fact,  more  than 
45  years,  so  on  April  26  his  fel¬ 
low  employes  honored  him  at  a 
testimonial  dinner. 

It  was  on  Feb.  13,  1902,  when 
he  was  13  years  old,  that  be 
began  his  career.  He  recaUa  it 
was  in  the  days  when  papeit 
were  “office  owned  and  office 
collected.” 


75  Papers  on  4-Mile  Route 
He  had  to  deliver  75  papert 
every  day  over  a  route  lour 
miles  long.  The  paper  was  then 
known  as  the  Press-Knicktr- 
bocker  Express  and  had  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  2,800, 

In  1912,  he  becaine  assistant 
circulation  manager  and  in  1920 
he  was  named  circulation  man¬ 
ager;  then  in  1922  became  circu¬ 
lation  director  for  the  ^Iboig 
Evening  News  and  the  Kniclcer 
bocker  Press. 

After  consolidation  of  the 
papers  in  1937  he  became  circu 
lation  manager  of  the  Knicker 
bocker  News. 

Mr.  O’Connor  has  seen  circuli 
tion  ideas  come  and  go  and  says: 

“The  period  of  artificial  stimu 
lation  of  circulation  is  a  thin{ 
of  the  past.  Today,  as  they 
should  be,  newspapers  are  sold 
strictly  on  their  merits.  Today, 
too,  circulation  systems  are  bet 
ter  organized  and  their  staffi 
better  trained  than  in  the  days 
when  I  started.” 

Mr.  O’Connor  had  his  share  d 
artificial  stimulations  for  circu¬ 
lation.  He  recalls  the  years  fron 
1922  to  1928  when  the  newly 
organized  Albany  Evening  News 
was  struggling  for  circulation 
“In  those  days  we  imported 
street  sales  crews  from  Saint 
Louis.  Our  afternoon  competi 
tion  had  all  the  available  newa 
boys  under  the  thumb,”  he  re¬ 
calls. 

The  struggle  for  street 
between  the  two  papers  proved 
a  costly  venture,  Mr.  O’Connor 
recalls,  and  eventually  the  pe 
pers  declared  a  truce. 

The  days  of  super-c^rf 
street  sale  competition  in  Al’ 
bany  were  followed  by  the^diyi 
of  the  “premium  business 
Peak  in  the  premiums  in  Al 
bany  was  reached,  Mr.  O’Conw 
said,  when  the  Albany  EvfflW 
News  offered  subscribers  setiw 
sterling  silver  flatware,  w 
subscriber  paid  18  cents  a 
for  the  paper  and  25  emu* 
week  for  52  weeks  for  stoM 
For  the  $13  he  paid  in  W 
year  the  subscriber  receiw 
silver  that  cost  the  paper  neirv 
$14  without  considering  n»“‘ 
dling  and  other  costs. 

Mr.  O’Connor  is  a 
member  of  the  New  York  w 
Circulation  Managers  Assow 
tion.  has  long  serv^  on  wj 
board  of  directors  and  for  i^ 

years  was  secretary-treasurer- 


P  U  B  L  I  S  H  f  I  for  Moy  J. 


CNPA  Report  Details 
High  Production  Costs 
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By  Campbell  Watson 

SAN  FRANCISCO— Four  spe 

cific  needs  of  smaller  newspa- 
ners  are  stressed  in  a  labor  and 
woduction  report  prepared  by 
Sie  Industrial  Relations  Bureau 
of  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

These  needs  are  bi^bli^hted 
in  a  resume  for  the  Senate  Spe¬ 
cial  Committee  to  Study  Prob¬ 
lems  of  American  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  The  survey,  prepared  by 
Harold  Schlotthauer.  bureau 
manager,  bring  to  light  some 
factors  in  newspaper  costs.  It 
sets  forth  the  following  as  prime 

"*MRestraint  on  international 
unions  to  prevent  interference 
with  local  negotiations. 

2—  Elimination  of  any  restric¬ 
tion  on  the  right  of  the  employ¬ 
er  to  operate  with  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  efficiency. 

3—  Bar  upon  union  restraints 
which  prevent  any  person  from 
entering  a  newspaper  trade  of 
his  own  choice. 

4—  Union  liability  for  perfor¬ 
mance  of  contracts. 

Wage  Rates  Compared 

Straight-time  wage  rates  were 
declared  higher  in  California 
than  on  comparable  newspapers 
elsewnere.  The  percentage  dif¬ 
ferential  given  ranged  from 
22.5%  for  typographical  to 
54.3%  for  mailer  unions,  as  of 
Jan.  1.  Average  increases  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1947  were 
given  as  36.5%  to  55%  higher 
in  California  than  in  other  sec¬ 
tions. 

Overtime  payments  on  small 
papers  were  described  as  stag¬ 
gering.  with  individual  weekly 
paychecks  running  $100  to  $150 
weekly. 

Domination  of  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  unions  in  set¬ 
ting  small  city  rates  has  grown 
rapidly,  the  resume  stated.  Dif¬ 
ferentials  are  disappearing  with 
lart  wage  increases  for  papers 
within  100  miles  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  being  40  to  50  cents  hourly 
against  a  San  Francisco  advance 
of  30.6  cents;  for  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  100-mile  radius,  40  to  47.5 
cents,  vs.  33.3  cents  for  Los  An¬ 
geles  proper. 

“With  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  volume  and  rates  further 
restricted  by  shortages  of  news¬ 
print,  with  increasing,  excessive 
wages  costs,  and  increased  costs 
for  other  materials  and  equip¬ 
ment,  many  smaller  newspapers 
could  not  suffer  any  decreases 
in  income  or  further  cost  in¬ 
creases  and  still  survive,”  the  re¬ 
port  declared. 

An  exhibit  based  on  an  April 
Bureau  survey  showed  per  man 
"“reases  in  payrolls  over  1939 
0177%  for  papers  under  100,000; 

papers  under  50,000; 
papers  under  25,000 
papers  under 
10^  daily  circulation. 

advances  were 
„  '®st  bracket,  76.5% 

highest  circula- 
group.  Advertising  with- 

iditor  r  publisher 


holding  in  the  25,000  group 
ranged  to  13,000  to  15,000  inches 
monthly  in  1947,  5,000  in  1944- 
45;  in  the  top  circulation  group 
included  $1,000,000  in  1946. 
$800,000  in  1945.  These  were 
examples,  not  averages. 

Output  reductions  and  opera¬ 
tions  restrictions  contained  the 
charge  that  reproduction  of  type 
dates  back  to  piece-work  days 
and  is  outmod^.  Featherbed¬ 
ding  ailments  included  minimum 
manning  requirements  by  press¬ 
men.  refusal  to  work  in  more 
than  one  related  department, 
and  refusal  to  interchange  news¬ 
paper  and  job  shop  work  unless 
paid  higher  rates  of  pay  for 
commercial  work. 

“Restrictions  on  production 
are  imposed  by  intentional  fix¬ 
ing’  of  equipment  by  manufac¬ 
turers,”  the  report  states.  "In 
past  years  pressures  have  been 
exerted  upon  manufacturers  of 
printing  equipment  by  interna¬ 
tional  unions  to  prevent  the 
manufacture  of  machines  cap¬ 
able  of  greater  speed.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  changes  could  be  made 
by  manufacturers  in  linecasting 
machines  to  permit  their  opera¬ 
tion  at  a  speed  of  14  or  15  lines 
per  minute  as  compared  to  their 
present  capacity  of  4  or  5  lines 
per  minute.” 

Production  is  being  decreased 
by  slowdowns  in  all  depart¬ 
ments,  the  resume  said.  Reports 
received  by  the  Bureau  esti¬ 
mated  production  off  as  much  as 
33%  since  the  war.  Printer’s 
competency  standards  have  been 
cut  by  the  International  “and  in 
many  plants  where  competency 
standards  are  lower  than  estab¬ 
lished  by  union  law,  the  local 
unions  make  no  attempt  to  en¬ 
force  their  standards.” 

Innovations  Feared 

It  was  further  charged  that 
mechanical  unions  fear  innova¬ 
tions,  and  that  composing  room 
employes  usually  resist  new, 
more  economical  methods.  The 
typewriter  keyboard  installation 
over  a  printing  machine  key¬ 
board  and  the  teletypesetter 
were  mentioned. 

In  addition  to  money  penalties 
imposed  on  efficient  operations, 
the  resume  said  “other  wage  or 
money  costs  are  increasing  in 
the  form  of  bonus  or  premium 
rates,  night  pay  differentials, 
pay  differentials  for  foremen, 
vacations,  holidays,  social  bene 
fits.” 

Under  the  heading  of  indus¬ 
trial  relations,  Mr.  Schlotthauer 
reported ; 

1 —  In  almost  every  union 
jurisdiction  in  the  state  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  with  newspaper 
unions  has  become  a  farce,  be¬ 
ing  on  a  “take  it  or  leave  it 
basis.” 

2 —  Arbitration  is  either  dis¬ 
couraged  or  outlawed  by  me¬ 
chanical  unions,  with  “strike 
substituted  for  arbitration. 

3 —  The  fact  that  strikes  have 
been  few  is  “indicative  of  over¬ 


whelming  economic  power  of 
newspaper  unions  rather  than 
sound,  mutual  bargaining.”  In 
discussing  one  strike,  a  “deal” 
between  the  ITU  and  Teamsters’ 
unions  to  “trade”  observance  of 
picket  lines  was  charged.  Driv¬ 
ers’  Union  tactics  were  de¬ 
scribed  as  “one  of  the  most  sor¬ 
did  blots  on  newspaper  labor 
relations  in  California.” 

ITU  Figures  Used 

Unnecessary  increases  in  jour¬ 
neymen  training  periods  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  union  laws  was  charged 
in  the  resume.  Apprenticeship 
ratios  were  held  detrimental  to 
publishers  and  keyed  to  depres¬ 
sion  conditions.  Greatest  need 
for  new  employes  was  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  smaller  newspaper 
field. 

“The  number  of  composing 


room  journeymen  lost  in  1946 
to  California  newspapers  was 
5V^  times  greater  than  the  num¬ 
ber  of  apprentices  graduated  to 
journeyman  status,”  the  resume 
declared. 

Typographical  Journal  figures 
were  used  in  this  estimate.  The 
number  of  journeymen  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  given  as  5,711,  the 
number  of  apprentices  as  217, 
national  death  rate  per  1,000 
ITU  members  as  18.49  and  the 
journeymen  retired  in  Califor¬ 
nia  in  1946  as  95.  This  provided 
200  journeymen  leaving  the 
trade  in  California  (105  being 
the  number  dying,  based  on 
death  rate  nationally).  There 
were  36  graduating  to  journey¬ 
men  status  in  1946.  assuming 
that  a  sixth  of  the  six-year  ap¬ 
prentices  graduated.  This  gave 
a  5.6  ( or  200  to  36 )  ratio. 


HORSES 

like  Ripe  Oats... 

PEOPLE 

like  Local  News! 


The  difference  between  local  news  and  world 
news  is  the  <lifference  between  fact  and  statistics. 

The  death  rate  through  cholera  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  lower  Canges  area  is  a  matter  of  statis¬ 
tic.  The  death  of  the  little  boy  next  door  is  a  fact. 

Tlic  statistic  is  really  much  more  important  in 
world  history— it's  the  cause  of  wars,  revolutions 
and  plagues.  The  death  of  that  one  little  boy  will 
probably  never  influence  history. 

But  which  is  mure  important  to  you? 

The  most  important  things  to  you  and  to  me 
arc  the  things  that  bear  closest  on  our  lives^ 

That  is  why  local  news,  carried  by  localnews 
dailies,  is  the  most  important  part  of  our  daily 
mental  diet. 


SPECIAL  AGENCY 


A’BIf'  YORK  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO 
BOSTON  •  SYRACUSE  •  PHILADELPHIA 
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RADIO 


Stern  Goes  Gunning 
For  Radio  Hearability 


By  lorry  Walker 

PRINTER'S  INK  must  still  run 

in  J.  David  Stern’s  veins. 

He's  dabbling  in  radio  "bear- 
ability”  these  days,  applying  to 
broadcast  scripts  some  of  the 
same  techniques  of  readability 
that  he  tried  out  on  the  late 
Philadelphia  ( Pa. )  Record. 

Still  president  of  WCAU  in 
Philly,  until  the  sale  to  the  Bul¬ 
letin  Co.  is  consummated  with 
the  blessing  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  the 
former  publisher  is  the  man  be¬ 
hind  the  hearability  innovation. 

During  the  last  week  WCAU 
invited  New  York  and  Washing¬ 
ton  radio  columnists  down  to 
Philadelphia  to  attend  the  first 
discussion  of  the  hearability  ex¬ 
periment  by  Robert  Gunning  of 
Readable  News  Reports.  Stern, 
impressed  with  the  results 
which  Gunning  had  achieved  in 
simplifying  news-writing  style 
on  the  Record  some  time  ago, 
retained  him  to  see  if  program 
content  could  be  de-fogged  the 
same  way. 

FTC  May  Be  Blamed 

Members  of  WCAU’s  writing 
staff  sat  in  and  saw  what  hap¬ 
pened  when  the  Gunning  yard¬ 
stick  of  readability  was  applied 
to  their  scripts.  One  bit  of  com¬ 
mercial  copy,  extolling  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  a  laxative,  hit  a  17  plus 
—college  graduate  stuff  in  the 
Gunning  scale.  So  did  a  blurb 
for  an  insurance  company. 

Probably  aware  that  such  lan¬ 
guage  is  the  only  language  that 
can  stay  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
regulations  for  truth  and  ac¬ 
curacy,  Gunning  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  rewrite  the  heavy 
phraseology,  as  he  did  in  the 
case  of  plain  news  matter,  just 
to  show  how  it  can  be  done. 

He  emphasized,  as  he  has  done 
in  many  an  editorial  room; 
“Don’t  write  down  to  your  audi¬ 
ence;  write  to  them.”  And,  he 
stressed:  “Too  many  people 
write  to  im-press  rather  than  to 
cx-press.” 

\  Newspaper  readers,  he  threw 
in,  can  be  thankful  to  radio  for 
one  thing  especially.  .  .  “It  has 
thrown  into  discard  the  sum¬ 
mary  lead.” 

News  reports  written  for  radio 
were  held  up  by  Mr.  Gunning 
as  good  examples  of  the  art  of 
writing  simply,  in  contrast  to 
the  complex  wordage  of  mater¬ 
ial  mov^  'on  newspaper  wires. 

Both  Gunning  and  WCAU  of¬ 
ficials  were  cautious  in  making 
any  claims  that  more  readable 
scripts,  resulting  in  improved 
hearability,  will  build  greater 
audiences  for  any  program  over¬ 
night.  Intonation  and  pausing. 
Gunning  admitted,  could  achieve 
hearability  even  where  reada¬ 
bility  was  hampered  by  a  high 
fog  index. 

WCAU  merely  claimed  credit 
for  “the  first  attempt  by  a  radio 
station  to  improve  its  program 
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content  by  the  readability  meas¬ 
urement  method  which  was  de¬ 
veloped  originally  for  work 
with  the  printed  word.” 

Television  Sponsors 
PURITY  BAKERIES,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chicago,  has  put 
up  the  dough  for  telecasts  of  the 
Cardinals  and  Browns  games 
over  KSD-TV,  the  St.  Louis 
( Mo. )  Post-Dispatch  station, 
with  Sports  Editor  J.  Roy  Stock- 
ton  doing  the  commentary.  A 
scoreboard  furnishes  the  chief 
commercial  mention  in  a  scheme 
worked  out  by  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam  agency. 

The  first  regularly  scheduled 
financial  news  program  on  tel¬ 
evision  will  be  sponsored  by 
Bache  &  Co.  over  WABD-Du- 
Mont,  New  York.  The  program 
will  use  INS  tape.  .  .  RCA  has 
developed  a  screen  which  pro¬ 
vides  television  pictures  on  pro¬ 
jection  -  type  home  receivers 
two  and  one-half  times  brighter 
than  earlier  large-screen  images 
.  .  .  Due  to  promotion  of  televi¬ 
sion  by  the  Electric  Associa¬ 
tion,  Chicago  expects  to  get  72,- 
000  tele  sets  this  year.  .  .  The 
Los  Angeles  Times  has  begun  a 
daily  television  log.  .  . 

Republicans  were  influenced 
in  their  choice  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  1948  convention  by  the 
fact  that  only  Philly  could  offer 
television  network  coverage  in 
13  states.  Roger  W.  Clipp,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Inquirer’s 
WFIL,  helped  press  that  point. 

Store  Signs  for  FM 
THE  Omaha  World-Herald’s 
KOAD  has  signed  a  contract 
for  the  first  sponsored  FM  pro¬ 
gram  in  Nebraska.  A  big  de¬ 
partment  store  plans  a  one-hour 
daily  show.  There  are  now  1,864 
sets  in  the  area.  .  .  Capt.  Bill 
Finch’s  WGHF  in  New  York  has 
packaged  two  live-talent  news 
shows  for  FM;  has  plans  to  air 
the  New  "York  Newspaper 
Guild’s  forum. 

KGO  Pays  for  Column 
ABC  station  KGO  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  is  now  devoting  major 
part  of  its  advertising  budget 
to  a  radio  news  column — which 
supplants  the  use  of  billboards, 
car  cards  and  newspaper  dis¬ 
play  ads.  ’The  new  column,  tit¬ 
led  “Bob  Franklin’s  Radio 
News”,  appears  three  days  a 
week  on  alternate  days  in  the 
Son  Francisco  Chronicle,  San 
Francisco  News,  Oakland  Tri¬ 
bune,  Berkeley  Gazette,  Ala¬ 
meda  Times  Star  and  Richmond 
Independent.  ’The  column  is 
written  in  informal,  conversa¬ 
tional  style  and  it  is  handled 
by  Robert  F.  Laws,  KGO  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Promotion  and  Public¬ 
ity  chief,  and  Ralph  Stoddard  of 
his  department.  It  is  run  on  the 
papers’  radio  log  page. 


Robert  Gunning,  left,  explains 
his  readability  charts  to  I.  David 
Stern  at  WCAU  in  Philadelphia. 

Patience  Is  Retvarded; 
lury  Praises  Reporter 

Atlanta,  Ga.  —  Patient  re¬ 
search  and  a  never-say-die  atti¬ 
tude  on  the  part  of  an  Atlanta 
Journal  reporter,  Franklin  Nix, 
has  exposed  the  purge  of  the 
Fulton  County  Grand  Jury. 

Nix  had  received  a  vague  tip 
concerning  the  current  status  of 
one  member  of  that  grand  jury. 
It  was  weeks  before  he  found 
any  tangible  information  to  in¬ 
dicate  his  efforts  were  not  being 
wasted.  The  Journal  printed  a 
complete  report  on  the  purge 
of  the  1947  grand  jury  list  a  few 
hours  after  its  release  to  the 
printers. 

Members  of  the  March-April 
Grand  Jury  issued  the  follow¬ 
ing  praise  of  Nix’s  work:  “’This 
grand  jury  hereby  commends 
the  reportorial  staff  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  for  its  indefatig¬ 
able  work  in  uncovering  this 
act.” 

Nix  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Journal  staff  since  1937. 

The  jury  returned  a  special 
presentment  against  Jury  Com¬ 
missioner  Oliver  Dolvin,  charg¬ 
ing  him  with  purging  the  names 
of  the  23  men  who  served  on 
the  September-October,  1948, 
grand  jury  from  the  1947  grand 
jury  list,  “without  the  knowl¬ 
edge  or  approval  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Board  of  Jury 
Commissioners,  he  having  been 
displeased  by  said  grand  jury.” 
a 

Ambulance  'Press  Car' 
Eludes  Military  Police 

San  Antonio,  Tex. — Roger  W. 
Fore,  San  Antonio  Express  re¬ 
porter.  used  a  civilian  ambu¬ 
lance  to  reach  the  scene  of  an 
Army  plane  crash  recently. 
Some  distance  from  the  scene, 
according  to  City  Editor  Carey 
H.  Snyder,  Fore’s  taxicab  was 
stopped  by  military  police.  Fore 
thereupon  arranged  with  an  am¬ 
bulance  driver  for  transporta¬ 
tion;  the  ambulance  was  allowed 
to  proceed  without  interrup¬ 
tion,  evidently  without  the 
MPs’  knowledge  that  it  had 
been  turned  into  a  press  car. 

Fore  made  five  trips  to  the 
crash  scene  and  back  to  a  tele- 


Guided  Missile 
Tests  Witnessed 
By  Large  Group 

Mugu  Airstrip,  Calif  _Th, 
is  the  land  of  fantasy  '.C 
Superman  ceases  to  be  4.  ^ 
vel  of  tomorrow,  “*■ 

Here  dwell  the  bat,  the  W 
“Little  Joe.”  the  gargoyle,^ 
the  gorgons.  All  are  impleiT 
of  guided  missile  warfare.  " 

These  characters,  once  hjk] 
tants  only  of  comic-strip 
performed  in  grim  reality Ti 
the  press  recently. 

Magu,  pronounced  Ma-goo  a  I 
an  Indian  name  meaning  lud 
ing  spot.  The  Southern  Cili 
fornia  coast  point  has  becoa 
the  Navy’s  only  guided  miaiii 
experiment  station.  Here  me*’ 
seek  to  project  missiles  far  m 
the  Pacific-rimmed  horizon 

The  robots  still  have  wilt 
ways.  Newsmen  saw  a  great  lot 
rush  with  fiaming  roar  fromisi 
cradle  and  disappear  out  to  n 
But  another  loon  surged  la 
ward,  then  crashed  in  a  ledl; 
ing  fizz  just  off  the  shore,  whei 
it  sent  skyward  a  great  sheetd' 
dye-colored  water.  Most  of  tt 
smaller  missiles  performed  Kb 
dancing  demons  of  the  wir-gK 
but  one  crashed  precij^tatc!; 
Another  failed  in  mid-flight  be! 
was  brought  down  safely 
parachute. 

30  Press  Spectators 

Events  included  a  flight  don 
Coast  and  then  65  miles  to  si 
to  watch  the  U.S.S.  AsMi 
gunners  crash  one  drone  t 
tacker,”  miss  another  which 
made  two  runs  through  lik 
without  a  nick.  Teams  of  k 
mer  service  men,  now  reporters 
followed  Mrs.  Harle  Dammam 
London  Times  representatm 
and  Miss  Eve  Miller  of  the  film, 
in  vain  attempts  to  knock  don’ 
small  drones  with  45  calibe 
machine  gun  fire. 

Spectators  included  Frank  E 
Bartholomew,  United  Press,  lii 
covered  the  Pacific  in  waife 
and  the  Bikini  atom  tests;  Of ; 
ford  McDowell,  Acme  NewspiCi 
tures.  Navy  Flying  Cross  wins:  i 
for  Japan  invasion  work;  Jot 
Rucker,  Paramount  News,  wis' 
was  with  Admiral  Byrd  at  thej 
earlier  South  Pole  journey. 

There  were  nearly  30  pits 
representatives  in  the  civiiK 
group  of  90.  San  Francisco  Ba.r 
area  newspapers  sent  J.  F.ADai 
J.  G.  Chesnutt,  A1  Cocking,  F« 
Dubois,  Cal  Duscheck,  Jim  M 
elen,  W.  E.  Fiset,  Hal  Johnsn 
C.  B.  and  E.  H.  Peterwn,  cat 
eraman  brothers  on  rival  Pf- 
ers;  Wyman  Riley;  M.  SUvemiB 
and  S.  W.  Snair. 

Representing  the  Los  An^ 
area  press  were  S.  A.  De^ 
Charles  deSorria,  Ra^o^  ^ 
ham,  Bynner  Martin, 

Miles,  and  Leicester  Wa^F 
Also  from  Los  Angeles 
Gladwin  Hill,  New  YorkTim 
and  Mary  Hornaday, 

Science  Monitor.  H.  0.  "Wr 
San  Diego  Union;  R.  C. 
Oxnard  Press  Courier, 

S.  Walker  and  Barney  Me«s 
Ventura  Free  Press,  also  wr| 
present. 
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Jack  Brickhouse,  famous  sports  announcor 


for  all  your  Remote  Pickups 


Sports  announcers,  such  as  Jack  Brickhouse,  who  are 
continually  originating  programs  in  the  held,  know  the 
importance  of  convenience  and  reliability  in  their  re¬ 
mote  ampliher.  The  Collins  12Z  offers  these  advantages: 

1.  Complete  in  One  Package— Amplifier,  mixers, 
and  self-contained  a-c  and  d-c  power  supplies.  If 
the  a-c  power  source  should  fail,  the  batteries  are  con¬ 
nected  automatically  into  the  circuit.  The  weight  is 
only  28  pounds  without  batteries, 

2.  Four  Microphone  Channels— Four  mikes  can  be 
used  simultaneously,  each  with  its  own  attenuator.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  master  gain  control.  Either  30  50 
ohms  or  200/250  ohms  input  impedance  is  available. 


3.  Versatile  Operation — Has  a  program  monitor  jack 
and  a  line  monitor  jack.  Two  line  circuits  are  provided 
for  program  and  telephone.  Should  the  program  line 
fail,  the  snap  of  a  switch  will  reverse  the  lines.  The  VU 
meter  is  used  in  connection  with  a  range  switch  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  output  in  VU,  or  to  measure  the  operating  voltages. 

4.  Suitable  for  Both  FM  and  AM— The  frequency  re¬ 
sponse  varies  less  than  ±1.0  db  from  30-15,000  cps. 
Noise  level  and  distortion  are  very  low. 

*  *  * 

We  can  now  give  you  immediate  delivery.  Order  your 
12Z  today,  and  eliminate  your  remote  pickup  problems. 


FOR  BROADCAST  QUALITY,  IT’S... 


COLLINS  RADIO  COMPANY,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


COLLINS 


1 1  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  IS,  N.  Y. 


45S  South  Spring  Street,  Let  Angelet  19,  Colifemia 
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partment  of  Paris  &  Peart,  New 

Edward  Mazzucchi.  formerW 
director  of  Export  Advertl^,! 
Agency,  New  York,  and  vS! 
president  of  Robert  Otto  m 
Associates,  New  York  w 
joined  the  staff  of  Fuber  i 
Smith  &  Ross,  New  York  « 
account  executive.  ’  * 

Todd  B.  Franklin  has  been 
named  vicepresident  in  ch^ 
of  research  and  merchandisiM 
of  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc  New 
York.  He  joined  the  agency  i 
year  ago  and  earlier  had  Wn 
with  H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons,  New 
York,  in  the  same  capacity. 

-  - appoint¬ 

ed  art  director  of  Abbott  Kim 
ball  Co.  of  San  Francisco.  He 
has  been  art  director  for  Nei 
man-Marcus,  Dallas,  for  the 
past  15  years. 

Harry  H.  Wright  has  been 
elected  vicepresident  of  Justin 
Funkhouser  Advertising,  Balti 
more  and  New  York,  and  has 

. . been  named  account  executive 

p.  at  Wil-  newspaperman,  has  joined  the  for  O’Sullivan  Rubber  and  Vic 
been  ap-  executive  staff  of  the  Guilford  tor  Products  Corp.  He  will  con 
he  Detroit  Advertising  Agency,  New  York,  tinue  to  direct  the  radio  activi 
ake  &  Be-  Hal  Davis  has  been  named  ties  of  the  agency, 
had  spent  publicity  director  of  Kenyon  &  Bert  Wakefield,  former  ad 
il  and  na-  Eckhardt,  New  York,  in  charge  vertising  manager  of  Smith, 
“partments  of  a  new  publicity  department  Kline  &  French  Inter-American 
Press  and  for  the  agency,  combining  the  Corp.,  Philadelphia,  joins  Na 
former  publicity  department  and  tional  Export  Advertising  Serr 
joined  the  the  radio  publicity  department,  ice.  New  York, 
marketing  Named  as  assistant  directors  are 
n.  Barton.  Herbert  Landon,  in  charge  of  Agency  Notes 
ic.,  as  gro-  radio  publicity,  and  Mrs.  Jean  j  „ 

andiser  in  Brown,  in  charge  of  product  DAN  H  GOODRICH  and  Rich 
For  the  publicity.  Davis  has  been  radio  aro  P.  Jordan  announce  the 
s  associate  publicity  director  of  K  &  E  since  opening  of  the  Goodrich-Jordaii 
ive  Grocer  October,  1945.  He  succeeds  Ber-  Company  genial  ^vertisi^ 
NICE  Burns  as  publicity  director  agen^,  Dallas,  Tex.  Before  the 
IS  been  an-  who  has  resigned  to  continue  as  war  Goodrich  was  with  McCann 
mt  and  a  food  editor  of  Redbook  maga-  Erickson,  Inc.,  New  York  ai^ 
nr  ana  a  until  recently  with  the  McCarty 

d vertising,  Charles  Evo,  formerly  with  Co..  Dallas.  Jordan  was  adver 

norw  J  Walter  Thompson,  New  York.  mana^ger  for  the  Dall« 

has  been  added  to  the  art  staff  War  Assets 

York,  has  Gray  &  Rogers,  Philadelphia.  Administration, 
af^^place-  Herbert  F.  Thomson,  for-  Ross  Roy,  Inc.,  Detroit,  is 
plrsonnll  merly  creative  director  with  gening  two  new  offices  one  k 
Dublishing  John  C.  Dowd,  Inc.,  Boston,  has  Washington  and  one  in  Los  An 
been  added  to  the  copy  depart-  geles.  Bob  Johnson,  formerly  m 

inHn«  ^ent  of  Geyer.  Newell  &  Gang-  i« 

pn  er.  Inc.,  New  York.  Earlier  he  Detroit  ofl^e,  wUl  head  the 

crp  was  associated  with  Fuller  &  Angeles  ofTice.  His  public  r^ 

5  nf  nnr  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  New  York,  Post  has  been  taken  ov« 

sAnSs  ^"ed  Martinez,  formerly  Halt  "inc..  New  York  publi^^^^ 

[pps  manager  of  the  Blow  Company’s  has  been  elected  yicepreadm 

hao  rp  Latin  American  department,  has  charge  of  advertising  of  to 
♦kp  joined  Dorland,  Inc.,  New  York,  corporation  He  has  bwn  witfi 
•  as  account  executive  on  the  Prentice-I^ll  since  1931. 

p  fj  T  *  Lady  Esther  export  account.  James  E.  Thompson,  for  ft 

rstine,  Inc.  t  ^  j.u  ^  last  10  years  advertising  mana- 

ularly  on  Jack  Carson,  for  the  past  ten  department  store 

nts.  For-  years  wth  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  ^  Worth,  Tex.,  has  been  pro- 
h  Geyer,  Inc.,  in  New  York  and  Bermuda. 

J  Walter  has  joined  Lennen  &  Mitchell  publicity  director  and 

account  promotion  manager.  Jamb 

:  15  years  executive.  q  Cross,  former  advertiskf 

n  in  San  Harold  F.  Reinhardt  has  been  manager  of  Washer  Brothers 
3  years  in  appointed  art  director  of  Hop-  succeeds  Thompson, 
d  the  Los  craft-Keller-Scheifle,  Detroit.  H.  vH.  Proskey,  formerly  la 

uncan  A.  Sam  Pierce  has  been  elected  charge  of  sales  for  the  beta « 
vicepresident  of  Ruthrauff  &  Fink  Products  Corp.,  has 
rmer  mer-  Ryan.  He  has  been  with  the  elected  vicepresident  of  iM 


Among  Advertising  F  oik 


Langholi  Succeeds  Gallup 
DR.  PETER  LANGHOFF  has 
been  appointed  director  of  re¬ 
search  for  Young  &  Rubicam. 

New  York.  He 
' ’  ■'  succeeds  Dr. 

I ;  George  Gallup, 
^  who  is  retiring 

■  I  from  the  agency 

'  field  to  devote 

'  his  full  time  to 

'•l  j.  directing  the 

m  I  American  Insti- 

i  tute  of  Public 

Opinion  and  its 
:  m  foreign  affili- 

M  ates,  and  the 

Audience  Re- 
I  u  u  search,  Inc., 
Langhofi  both  of  which 

he  founded.  Prior  to  joining 
Y  &  R  in  January  of  this  year 
Dr.  Langhoff  organized,  devel¬ 
oped  and  directed  various  gov¬ 
ernmental  research  groups.  He 
was  the  first  director  of  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration’s  research 
department. 


5  TlMtb  15  EgUALS  B  &  B  York,  in  the  same 

Atherton  W.  Hobler,  center,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Benton  &  Leon  Dacus  has  been 
Bowles,  is  honored  on  the  15th  anniversary  of  the  Agency.  With 
him  are  four  others  who  are  celebrating  their  15th  year  with  B  &  B: 

Left  to  right,  Charles  Faldi,  v.p.  and  chief  art  director;  Lillian  M. 

Mappus,  media  department;  lulie  King,  consumer  publicity;  and 
Beneta  Cox,  assistant  account  representative  on  General  Foods., 


North 


Survey  Area 
Widened  in 
Pittsburgh  Study 


Teen  Page  Staff 
Put  Into  Movies 

Pathe  News  cameramen  and 
technicians  set  up  equipment  in 
the  news  and  composing  rooms 
of  the  Nassau  Daily  Review-Star, 
Hempstead  Town,  N.  Y.,  on 
April  25,  and  filmed  a  group  of 
high  school  students  as  they 
went  through  their  assignments 
of  writing  and  editing  the  Re 
View-Stars  ‘"Teen-Age”  feature 
for  Saturday's  editions. 

The  film  story  was  made  for 
distribution  through  the  nation  s 
theaters  as  part  of  a  teen-age  re¬ 
port  from  coast-to-coast. 


Ad-Taking  Record 
Claimed  in  Florida 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — The  Bul¬ 
letin  of  the  Southern  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  contains  this  item: 

“Robert  F.  Walter,  CAM  of 
the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel- 
Star,  reports  what  he  believes  to 
be  an  ad-taking  record.  Miss 
Vivian  Burns,  using  a  headset 
and  typewriter,  took  105  ads  be¬ 
tween  9  a.m.  and  noon  oh  a  Sat¬ 
urday.  Two-thirds  of  the  num¬ 
ber  were  new  ads.” 


Names  Day  program  presem-ea 
in  New  York  last  week  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Brand  Names 
Foundation.  ,  *  ^  u  ■ 

Mr  Rogers  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  group  for  1947.  He 
succeeds  A.  O.  Buckingham,  vice- 
president  of  Cluett.  Peabody  & 

Co. 

Abl  Named  President 

Henry  E.  Abt,  managing  di-  c.v*  „ 

rector,  was  elected  president  torials  carried  by  various  news*  ^  ^ 
under  a  by-laws  revision  creat-  papers,  Mr.  Gediman  urged  more 
ing  the  ofiBce.  ...  .  activity  by  the  editorial  side  of 

Named  a  member  of  the  board  media  in  promotion  of  the  brand 
by  the  directors  as  representa-  names  idea. 

live  of  the  newspaper  “There  hasn't  been  enough  ^oo 

was  y,  selUng  to  the  top  editorial  man-  „_ro 

ler,  vmepresident  of  the  Nem  agement,”  he  said,  ‘'especially  in 

?'M»BlTranslt/d,,mc..w.s  “Lrt?°be‘ taSlffS  10"^ 

rSKTfdvSS  ot  fdiSSS  reveal 

the  field  of  ad  e  g.  Continuous  effort  is  needed  to  once 

New  directors  elected  by  the  .  pj;»orial  men  excited  about  ® 
members  are  Paul  West,  presi-  fp,  ®‘titoriai  men  excited  about  pern 

dent,  Association  of  National  Ad-  indi< 

vertisers,  and  Robert  M.  Ganger,  fn  the  agencies'  clinic,  Edwin  ous 
vicepresident,  Geyer,  Newell  &  Cox,  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  said  said. 
Ganger  agency.  brand  advertising  will  be  more  jj, 

The  one-day  meeting  of  busi-  successful  “if  the  credence  in  bran 
ness,  industry  and  advertising  all  advertising  is  promoted.”  He  mail 
leaders  was  featured  by  six  applauded  the  practice  of  num-  sam« 
"clinic''  sessions  on  advertising  erous  advertisers  who  devote  a  eals. 
and  sales  promotion,  public  re-  Part  of  their  advertising  fund  to  othe 
lations,  advertising  agencies,  me-  promotion  of  the  brand  names  sidei 
dia,  department  stores  and  inde-  system. 

pendent  specialty  stores.  Certificates  of  Public  Service  tain: 

In  the  media  clinic.  H.  James  were  awarded  to  30  brand  names  or  o 
Gediman,  regional  director  of  50  or  more  years  old.  Serv 
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‘All  Right,  Bertram,  PH  Give  You  Back  Your  IOWA  Territory 


No  need  (or  you  to  pine  for  the  lush  sales  of 
urban  Iowa— when  the  Des  Moines  Sunday 
Register  packages  that  market  so  easily!  Yes 
indeed,  this  one  newspaper  gives  you  76% 
coverage  of  Iowa’s  urban  buyers — a  statewide 
market  ranking  among  America’s  first  20 
cities.  You  get  it  all  at  the  low  milline  rate  of 
Si. 68— a  unique  opportunity  offered  by  a 
unique  newspaper! 


The  Des  Moines 
Register  AND  Tribune 


ABC  Circulation  Soptombor  30,  1 946t 
Doily  362,682— Sunday  473,461 


PACKAGES  A  STATEWIDE  URBAN  MARKET 
RANKING  AMONG  AMERICA’S  TOP  20  CITIES 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  14 


the  company  has  extended  its 
advertising  to  16  states.  More 
than  100  newspapers  and  50 
radio  stations  are  to  be  used. 
Copy  stresses  the  “no  caffein” 
theme,  aiming  at  mothers  who 
buy  for  the  children’s  market 
and  adults  who  prefer  to  avoid 
caffein  in  beverages.  Olian  Ad¬ 
vertising,  St.  Louis,  is  the 
agency. 

Premium  Extension 
WITH  insertions  scheduled  in 
42  newspaper  comic  supple¬ 
ments,  promotion  of  the  new 
premium  offer  for  Dr.  Lyon’s 
Tooth  Powder  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  until  May  18,  the  R.  L. 
W  A  T  K  IN  s  Company  Division, 
Sterling  Drug,  Inc.,  announces. 
Radio  advertising  was  termina¬ 
ted  this  week.  The  Sunday 
comics  are  those  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Group.  The  premium 
gift  is  a  fleur-de-lis  chatelaine. 
Thompson-Koch  is  handling  the 
placements. 

Buy  More  Mushrooms 
AN  advertising  campaign  to  pro¬ 
mote  wider  consumer  use  of 
American  grown  canned  mush¬ 
rooms  will  be  coming  up  short¬ 
ly.  Its  sponsor  is  the  Cultivated 
Mushroom  Institute  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  which  has  named  Charles 
W.  Hoyt  Company,  New  York, 
as  its  agency.  A  schedule  start¬ 


ing  in  June  calls  for  regular  in¬ 
sertions  in  the  American  Weekly 
and  other  magazine  sections  of 
Sunday  newspapers  including 
the  Sew  York  Times.  Ads  are 
built  around  the  theme  of  how 
canned  mushrooms  add  delicious 
flavor  to  a  wide  variety  of 
dishes. 

Three  to  Come 
ANNOUNCING  summer  adver¬ 
tising  plans.  Best  Foods,  Inc., 
New  York,  details  campaigns 
using  newspapers  in  behalf  of 
two  products.  'The  Hellman’s- 
Best  Foods  real  mayonnaise 
campaign  will  appear  in  Sunday 
newspaper  supplements  in  lead¬ 
ing  cities  and  in  four  national 
women’s  magazines.  Ads  will 
be  in  four  colors.  The  program 
also  includes  24-sheet  posters  in 
selected  areas,  car  cards  and  a 
trade  paper  campaign.  Best 
Foods  mustard  with  horseradish 
will  be  advertised  in  newspa¬ 
pers  coast  to  coast  through 
Nancy  Sasser's  “Buy-lines”  col¬ 
umn  and  five  magazines.  Benton 
&  Bowles,  New  York,  directs  the 
account. 

Citrus  Fruit  Promotion 
AN  intensive  campaign  in  May 
to  spur  consumption  of  oranges 
and  grapefruit  will  be  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Florida  Citrus 
Commission,  Lakeland,  Fla. 
Daily  newspapers,  trade  papers 
and  spot  radio  time  will  be  used 
and  an  expenditure  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $70,000  on  oranges  alone 
is  planned.  One  of  the  points 
to  be  made  is  the  value  of  all 


fresh  citrus  fruit  at  current 
prices,  prices  which  are  dras- 
ticaliy  lower  than  at  the  same 
time  last  year. 

Tuna  Test 

PRELIMINARY  to  launching  a 
national  campaign  on  its  new 
“vitamin-packed”  Sun  Harbor 
brand  of  tuna.  Sun  Harbor 
Packing  Co.,  San  Diego,  has 
oi^ned  a  six-months’  test  in  San 
Diego.  Newspapers,  billboards, 
radio  and  transit  line  cards  are 
on  the  media  list.  The  agency  is 
Armstrong,  Griffith,  Requa  and 
Associates,  that  city. 

Mats  Are  Available 
GEO.  D.  ROPER  CORP.,  Rock¬ 
ford,  Ill.,  is  offering  its  dealers 
a  series  of  newspaper  ads  free 
in  mat  form  for  use  in  tying  in 
with  the  company’s  national  ad¬ 
vertising  program.  The  ads  an¬ 
nounce  “good  news”  about  the 
“gas  range  with  jewels  of  cook¬ 
ing  performance.”  Roper  also 
offers  dealers  selling  Liquefied 
Petroleum  gas  along  with  the 
ranges  special  newspaper  mats 
directed  to  “homes  beyond  the 
gas  mains.”  .  .  .  The  Insulux 
Products  Division  of  Owens-Il¬ 
linois  Glass  Co.  is  making  avail¬ 
able  to  its  dealers  for  the  first 
time  a  mat  and  electrotype  ser¬ 
vice.  Included  is  a  kit  of  18 
newspaper  and  regional  trade- 
paper  layouts,  each  to  carry  the 
dealer's  signature.  They  range 
in  size  from  one-column  by  two 
and  a  half  inches  to  330  lines 
over  three  columns.  Brooke, 
Smith,  French  &  Dorrance  pre- 


parea  me  material.  .  a 
plete  advertising  mat  Wrvic»i£ 
has  been  distributed  to  all  ISi 
ers  of  Nash  Motors  wi^ 
charge,  to  enable  them  to  SS 
with  the  format  of  the  nah^ 
campaign.  In  charge  is  the  iJS 
central  office  in  Detroit  *7 
series  of  22  ads  in  varioui'shf 
for  use  in  local  newspaoen^ 
being  sent  to  jewelers  Uiis  w 
by  the  Elgin  National  Wm 
Company.  Via  J.  Walter  Tho^ 
son  Co.,  Chicago. 


Campaigns  in  Briei 
JUNE  being  dairy  month  th 
American  Dairy  Assocuiib 
will  turn  the  national  spotlirt- 
on  butter,  with  a  full-color^! 
terspread  ad  in  This  Wtdi 
magazine  supplement  June  1 
Retail  food  chains  and  volui  ' 
tary  groups  plan  to  tie-in  featm 
ing  butter  in  local  newspawt 
ads.  The  ADA  ad  is  beini 
placed  by  Campbell  -  Mift^ ; 
Inc.  .  .  .  Cribben  &  Sexton  Co  , 
Chicago,^  national  magazine  cut  . 
paign  on  work  and  time  saviq 
features  of  its  Universal  ga 
range  will  be  backed  up  by  ^ 
dealer  newspaper  advertisiiij  i 
The  Chicago  office  of  Bozell  1 : 
Jacobs.  Inc.,  is  the  agency. . ,  ■ 
The  City  of  Miami,  Fiji.,  plai; 
an  extensive  campaign  on  its  n- 
sort  attractions  prior  to  the  con 
ing  vacation  season.  ,  .  Kinmac  | 
Company,  Inc.,  hair  products.  * 
has  appointed  Blaine-Thompsoc 
New  York,  as  its  agency  am! 
plans  a  test  program  using  new 
papers  in  several  markets,  prio:  1 
to  launching  regional  and  ni  I 
tiona!  promotions. 


Watch  for  this  background  release — it  comes  to  you  regularly 


the  beverage  oe 


moderation 


’  •  •  ^  ^  le  beer.  W»  monulaelure, 

.jueoim  lodvoi.  $clen»ifi«  infonnohon  pe  prohibition.  You  "WY 

IT  "fo***  _ _ _  wall  M  moleriol  concerning  _ articles  ond 


- 

“For  Your  Information 

AKnilt  Beer  1' 


We  wish  that  we  could  ^t  you  .cro« 

your  deek-and  talk  hia- 

"  We-d  talk  about  aome  *e 

fVip  economic  important 

talk  about  moderation,  toler- 
industry.  We  d  tal  important  they 

IlioTtSy  can  be  achieved.  And  we’d 
ho^bL  record  of  the  evU  erpen- 

'“ul'rS^atlan'tPu^^^^ 


::^'';aTSSl.eaita  pu^.  It 

tive,  accurate  h  “Facts  About 

It  is  our  hope  that  tltf  g 
Beer”  you  may  get  a  ne 
try  and  our 

truths  and  suggest  some  .  about 

may  help  you  answer  some  questions 

Cr  and  brewing  when  they  arise. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS 

21  East 


FOUNDATION 

ast40thStreetjNewYorkl6^^f^2^2^  r 
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REPORT  to  YOU 

. . .  the  Public 


Wk  HAVE  JUST  M  AHF  our  Annual  Report  to  our  300.0(X)  stockholder-owners.  The  high- 
lights  of  the  1946  operations  we  believe  will  he  of  interest  to  our  employees  and  customers 
— present  ami  prospective,  who  make  the  operations  possible. 


ith,  tbt 
XUtMs 

ipotlifb; 


produced  26.31  R.OOO 
harrrU  of  crude  oil  and 
Completed  173  new  oil 
wells.  At  the  year  end, 
they  held  leases  on 
4.000.000  acres  of  oil 
and  gas  lands  in  the 
I  nited  States  alone,  of 
which  180.000  acres  are 
now  producing. 


Cities  Service 
Companies 
in  1040  •  •  • 


sold  276,000.000.000  cu- 
hir  (set  nf  natural  itas 
4.5  psr  cent  higher 
than  the  previous  peak 
year  of  1945,  and 
served  554,902  domes¬ 
tic  and  industrial  cus¬ 
tomers. 


0  itsn- 
he  con- 
Kdoiac 
roducti. 
ompsoc 
icy  la! 
tgnevt 
Is,  prio: 
tod  St 


transported  159.000,000 
barrels  of  crude  oil  by 
pipeline,  an  increase  of 
10  per  cent,  and  7,844,- 
000  barrels  of  crude 
and  finished  products 
by  tanker.  Five  new 
ship.-  were  adde<f  to  the 
Cities  Service  fleet,  and 
four  old  ones  retired. 


refined  57.61.5.000  bar¬ 
rels  of  <'rude.  produced 
27.974,000  barrels  of 
gasolene,  an  increase  of 
865.000  over  1945. 
Production  of  biita- 
iliene  for  synthetic  rub¬ 
ber  also  was  up.  and 
asphalt  output  in- 
creased  44  p<-r  cenk 


distributed  2.277.81 1.- 
000  kilowatt  hours  of 
electricity.  Electric 
sales  increased  in  all 
classes  except  power, 
which  declined  be¬ 
cause  of  shutdowns  in 
power  consuming  in¬ 
dustries. 


marketed  2,.500.000.000 
gallons  of  petroleum 
products,  mure  than 
half  of  it  gasolene,  also 
1 18.000.000  gallons  of 
natural  gasolene  and 
various  liquid  hydro¬ 
carbons  and  3.000.000 
gallons  of  finished 
chemicals.  Cities  Serv¬ 
ice  aviation  products 
are  Used  by  4  a'rliiies 
and  by  37  airports  in 
11  states. 


brought  reduction  of 
consolidated  funded 
debt,  notes  payable  and 
preferred  storks  out¬ 
standing  in  the  hands 
of  the  public  to  a  16- 
year  total  of  1211,. 
600,000. 


expended  $33,000,000 
for  new  construction 
and  acquisitions,  bring¬ 
ing  the  total  for  16 
years  of  depression, 
war  and  reconversion 
to  $459,000,000. 


Because  of  these  operatio.ns,  the  Company  i.s  able 
to  report  that  despite  many  interruptions  caused  by 
Strikes  and  shortages  in  other  industries,  its  net 
income  on  a  consolidated  basis  was  $27,253,000  in 
1946  as  against  S15,060,.544  in  1945;  net  current 
assets  up  from  $119,528,000  to  $175,563,000  and 
cash  and  government  .securities  increased  from 
$144,208,000  to  $175,614,000. 

The  nianagement,  employees  and  dealers  rec¬ 
ognize  the  source  of  their  well-being  —  our 


customers,  who  purchased  a  third  of  a  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  our  products  and  services  during 
the  year  1946. 

^  c  appreciate  this  confidence  and  shall  continue 
to  carry  on  the  policy  of  the  founders — to  be  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  alert  to  improve  the  quality  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  to  service  their  use  so  that  the  customer 
will  obtain  better  and  better  values  from  them. 
The  growing  acceptance  by  the  public  of  our 
400  products  attests  the  soundness  of  this  policy. 


CITIES  SERVICE  COMPANY 

W.  Alton  Jones.  President 

■tor  I,  PUILISHER  for  May  3,  1947 
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SYNDICATES 

Movie  Star,  10,  Turns 
‘Newspaper  Lady’ 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

THE  VERY  SMALL  girl  who  is 

the  Ledger  Syndicate’s  new 
columnist  walked  nimbly  into 
her  hotel  living- 
room  to  be  in¬ 
terviewed.  skip¬ 
ped  slightly  as 
if  about  to  do  a 
ballet  step  and 
announced  care¬ 
fully  in  a  high 
tiny  voice: 

"How  do  you 
do.  I  am  very 
happy  to  meet 
you." 

Although  star 
of  a  series  of 
successful  pic¬ 
tures  and  soon  to  be  bylined  on 
a  250-word  column  "Growing 
Up,"  Margaret  O’Brien  turned 
out  to  be  just  a  10-year-old  girl 
waiting  politely  and  obediently 
to  answer  any  question. 

For  the  day  Margaret  O’Brien 
was  Violet,  the  precocious  pig¬ 
tailed  problem  child  of  a  book 
she  was  reading.  Her  hair  was 
in  braids  and  she  wore  lense- 
less  horn  rimmed  glasses  slight¬ 
ly  down  her  nose  until  she  got 
interested  in  the  interview  and 
forgot  about  Violet. 

"Sometimes  I  write  my  col¬ 
umn  and  sometimes  I  dictate  it 
to  Momma  an’  she  writes  it 
down,"  she  answered  a  ques¬ 
tion.  “I'm  writing  a  story  about 
a  dog.  His  name  is  Wolf,"  and 
she  described  some  of  Wolfs  ad 
ventures. 

Would  the  child  movie  star 
continue  as  a  movie  star  when 
she  grew  up?  Editor  &  Publish 
ER  wondered. 

"No,  I  want  to  be  a  newspap 
er  lady,"  said  Margaret. 

Then  when  she  had  remem 
bered  a  previous  ambition,  "I 
may  be  a  ballerina  and  a  news¬ 
paper  lady. 

"I  d  like  to  be  a  crime  re 
porter  and  a  columnist  and  a 
ballerina,"  she  concluded  earn 
estly,  twiddling  the  forgotten 
horn  rims. 

Material  from  letters  Margaret 
O'Brien  has  written  describ¬ 
ing  her  experiences  and  the 
things  she  has  seen  will  be  used 
by  her  aunt.  Marissa  O'Brien 
(Bogue),  for  some  of  the  col¬ 
umns  the  Ledger  Syndicate  will 
run  daily  beginning  May  12. 
Others  will  be  prepared  by  Mar¬ 
garet's  mother,  Gladys  O'Brien, 
from  things  the  young  movie 
star  sees,  likes,  comments  on  or 
writes. 

For  instance  in  New  York, 
"I’m  going  to  visit  Central  Park, 
an’  ride  on  a  double-decked  bus, 
an’  go  to  the  Automat,  an’  see 
’Joan  of  Navarre’.’’  She  was  also 
going  to  see  “Annie  Get  Your 
Gun",  because  “’There  are  In¬ 
dians  in  it.” 

“Margaret  keeps  a  diary  too,” 
noted  her  aunt,  canvassing  the 
source  material  for  the  column. 


"But  that's  secret!"  protested 
Margaret. 

"Well,  perhaps  you  could  keep 
two  diaries,  one  secret  and  one 
public?" 

"No.  I’m  sorry,"  decided  the 
little  star.  “After  all,  a  diary 
is  private." 

Margaret  had  written  a  story 
which,  on  prompting,  she  sum¬ 
marized  for  E&P. 

“Jane  was  beautiful  at  10, 
and  when  she  was  20  years  old 
she  was  very  beautiful  and  very 
happy.  And  when  she  was  30 
year.i  old  she  was  very  sad  be¬ 
cause  she  was  growing  old.  And 
when  she  was  40  she  was  very 
sad  because  she  was  lighting 
Indians.  And  when  she  was  50 
she  was  very  sad  because  her 
husband  was  fighting  Indians. 
And  then  she  died  of  her  sad¬ 
ness." 

As  the  interview  ended  Mar¬ 
garet  assured  the  reporter  four 
times  between  the  couch  and 
the  door.  "I’m  very  glad  to  have 
met  you." 

Fast  Ball 

BOB  FELLER,  whose  fast  ball 

for  the  Cleveland  Indians 
makes  headlines  regularly  for 
the  sports  pages  in  season,  will 
be  pitching  three  a  week  to 
sports  pages  in  a  three-a  week 
column  for  the  Register  &  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate.  He’ll  supply  the 
anecdote  for  200  to  300  words 
and  get  a  byline. 

Unlike  many  sports  columns 
famously  bylined  by  players,  his 
feature  will  avoid  current  games 
and  concentrate  on  remember- 
whens.  R&T  hope  to  make  it  a 
permanent  feature. 

They  have  considerable  prece¬ 
dent  in  the  past:  Christy  Walsh 
handling  a  column  under  the 
Babe's  name;  John  Wheeler, 
now  head  of  Bell  Syndicate. 
writing  the  long-term  Christy 
Matthewson  feature  and  han¬ 
dling  John  McGraw,  Johnny 
Evers  and  Eddie  Collins,  who 
wrote  his  own  stuff;  United 


STAR 

EVENING 


MINNEAPOLIS 

TRIBUNE 

MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 


Feature  Syndicate  with  a  Dizzy 
Dean  byline  on  the  World  Series 
coverage,  and  recently  the  Leo 
Durocher  ghosted  column  for 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  other 
papers  in  season. 

A  succession  of  headliners  got 
their  names  on  golf  columns, 
but  the  most  surprising  sports 
byliners  were  the  prize  fighters. 

Gene  Tunney  insisted  on  writ¬ 
ing  his  own  for  newspapers,  but 
then,  he  read  Shakespeare.  In 
fact,  the  Shakespeare  reading 
became  such  a  popular  gag  that 
while  Bradley  Kelly,  now  KFS 
assistant  editor  and  general 
manager,  was  ghosting  a  series 
by  Tom  Heeney,  the  tough  look¬ 
ing  “lad  from  Down  Under,”  the 
rumoi  got  about  that  Heeney 
would  speak  at  a  banquet  in 
Latin. 

“Gentlemen,"  said  Heeney  in 
Cockney  when  the  big  moment 
came,  “I  only  know  one  word 
in  Latin,"  and  he  pointed  to  the 
word  in  a  Latin  inscription  on 
the  wall:  ‘”Dum’ — that’s  me.” 

Notes  and  Personals 
NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  SER¬ 
VICE’S  “Better  Golf”  by  Sam 
Snead  is  back  again  with  the 
season,  its  sixth. 

A  report  on  Communism  and 
Soviet  power  in  Latin  America, 
and  a  study  of  the  air  cargo  in¬ 
dustry  are  the  first  two  of  a 
series  of  15,000  to  25,000  word 
studies  produced  this  week  by 
News  Background,  research  or¬ 
ganization  founded  in  1940  by 
Joachim  Joesten  and  Kurt 
Singer  and  now  resumed  post¬ 
war  wdth  Singer  and  Stanley 
Ross,  expert  on  Latin  America. 

.  .  The  New  York  Heivald  Tri¬ 
bune’s  radio  columnist,  John 
Crosby,  has  collected  the  first 
George  Peabody  award  ever 
given  a  radio  critic. 

.  .  ,  John  V.  Doyle  has  left  the 
publicity  department  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate  to  be  a  copy¬ 
writer  at  O.  S.  Tyson,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency. 


'Pertinax'  Faces 
Charge  of  Lihel  ' 

Andre  Geraud,  French  w  I 
nalist  widely  known  u  "fcl  1 

nax"  and  a  t 


nax  ’  and  a  member  oi  a, - 
United  Nations  Subconu^J!  • 
on  Freedom  of  InformaSotiS ! 
of  the  Press,  has  been  | 

with  libel  by  Jacques  • 

Dubreuil,  director  of  TfS 
oil  film.  Counsel  for  LenS ’ 
Dubreuil  cited  passagw^ 
Geraud's  book,  "The  Gnve  M 
gers  of  France,"  to  the  effl 
that  the  oil  executive  had  bn 
one  of  the  sources  of  the^ 
supply  of  Marshal  Ronunel  ta 
his  motorized  Africa  Konw 


Cartoon  Chat 
NATIONAL  NEWSPAPU 
SERVICE.  John  Dille’s  ^ 
cate,  has  a  gag-game  daily  f* 
ture  for  youngsters,  “Pic-T^ 
The  youngster  cuts  out  the  ow 
column  feature,  folds  on  the  dot 
ted  line  and  it  makes  a  at 
Add  Milt  Canifl:  That  kxt  ' 
of  black  hair  Caniff  drew  tt 
make  “Steve  Canyon’’  distiat 
tive  is  being  promoted  as  tbi 
Canyon  Wave  and  got  a  seoi 
off  at  the  recent  22nd  Anniu; 
International  Beauty  Show.  Aix 
63  pieces  of  art  by  the  Chicak 
Sun  Syndicate-King  Featcib 
artist  took  the  road  after  a  Co 
lumbia  University  showing  loi 
were  exhibited  early  at  th 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Mint  Mutm 
under  the  Charlotte  News'  lu 
pices.  Likewise — and  this  rathe 
delights  the  artist— a  hitheto 
unnamed  gorge  near  Denve 
has  been  officially  labeled  Stew  t 
Canyon  on  motion  of  State  Seo  * 
ator  J  Price  Briscoe. 

And  speaking  of  CaniS.  lo 
member  Colonel  Phil  Cochns 
who  once,  made  a  cartoon  heo 
for  “Terry  and  the  Pirato 
when  Caniff  was  drawing  if 
Well,  April  30  to  May  3  1* 
cropped  up  again  as  an  unnamei 
colonel-on-the-spot  in  anothe 
CSS  strip.  "Ayer  Lane"  by  Dale 
Ulrey. 


Here's  a  NEW  idea  in  Wash¬ 
ington  columnsl.  It  includes  a  "lead"  ' 
story  from  the  Capital  relating  to  YOUR  =i 
area,  city.  State. 

WASHINGTON  NEWS  WHIFFS^ 


If  your  paper  had  a  Washington  staff  of  its  own.  thii 
iniinuite  material  could  not  be  more  timely.  importonL  Tha 
column  becomes  an  "exclusive.",  eagerly  read. 

The  writer — Esther  Van  Wagoner  Tufty — knows  Waahinj- 
ton.  inside  out.  The  entire  column  is  unique.  ExcIuut* 
territorial  rights.  Run  Saturday.  Sunday  or  Monday. 

Relcaied  fros  CAPITAL  b;  DEAR  PUBLICATION  t  RADIO,  K  I 

30  Journal  Square,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  |  | 
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March  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


(Compiled  by  Media  Records.  Inc.) 


AKRON,  OHIO 

1947  I94S 

Beacon  Journal  (e)  .  1,181,775  1,191,281 

{Beacon  Journal  (S)  448,984  443,308 

Grand  ToUl .  1,630,709  1,634,589 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Knick'bkr  News  (e).  980,315  740,862 

Times  Union  (m).. .  657,730  508,060 

•Times  Union  (S) . .  483,268  419,995 

Grand  Total .  2,121,313  1,668,917 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Journal  (m) .  328,442  339,186 

Journal  (S) .  125,401  96,605 

Tribune  (e) .  322,470  358,373 

Grand  Total .  776,313  794,164 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution  (m). . .  a34,059  773,307 

•Constitution  (S)...  *92,669  565,527 

Journal  (e) .  1,047,625  901,609 

tJoumal  (S) .  635,614  470,916 

Grand  ToUl .  3,109,867  2,711,359 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

•American  (S) .  569,361  450,316 

News-Post  (e) .  1,284,361  963,555 

Sun  (m) .  966,206  910,590 

S^  (e). .  1,832,112  1,492,352 

tSun  (S) .  1,984,800  852,914 

Grand  Total .  5,736,840  4,669,727 

BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

Times  (e) .  367,056  272,136 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Age-Mmld  (m) -  721,173  681,052 

News  (e) .  1,022,590  986,469 

fNews  &  Age- 

Herald  (S) .  625,782  707.059 

Pj*t  (e) .  726,648  607,491 

Grand  ToUl .  3,096,193  2,982,071 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

^erican  (e) .  479.780  421,599 

Record  (m) .  527,590  477,935 

•Advertiser  (S) -  368,701  341,644 

Globe  (e) .  1,192,880  976,629 

W .  907,120  750.968 

Globe  (S) .  817,019  664,482 

Herald  (m) .  1,160.287  999,609 

tHerald(S) .  972,243  751.381 

Trav^  (e) .  1,651,654  1,288.291 

Post  (m) .  706,642  611,539 

Poet  (S) .  380.260  280.039 

Grand  ToUl .  9,164,176  7.564,116 

Notb:  Globe  (evening)  sold  only  in  com- 
bmatioo  with  cither  morning  or  Sunday 
Globe.  Traveler  (evening)  sold  only  in 
combination  with  either  morning  Herald 
or  Sunday  Herald.  American  (evening) 
sold  only  in  combination  with  cither  morn¬ 
ing  Record  or  Sunday  Advertiser.  Morning 
Post  sold  in  optional  combination  with 
Sunday  Post— retail  only. 

BRONX  N.  Y. 

Home  News  (e) -  269.545  269,634 

Home  News  (S) -  149.711  120,591 

Grand  Total .  419,256  390.225 

BUFFALO  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express  (m)  731.100  680.388 

•Courier  Express  (S)  638,723  570.536 

News  (e) .  1.479.027  1.391,534 

Grand  ToUl .  2,848,850  2,642,458 

CEDAR  RAPIDS  lA. 

Gazette  (e) .  603,573  543,322 

GwtU  (S) .  250,097  218,020 

Grand  Total .  943,670  761,342 

CHICAGO  ILL. 

Tribune  (m) .  1.541,442  1,432,909 

Tribune  (S) .  1,309,453  1,111.057 

Sun  (m) .  732,032  790.836 

{Sun  (S) .  398.571  395.715 

tDaily  News  (e).  .  .  1,637.249  1,316,533 

Herald-American  (e)  936,288  730,173 

•Herald-American  (S)  519,805  433,540 

Times  (e) .  749.903  543,348 

Times  (S) .  245.556  151,302 

Grand  Toul .  8,070,290  6.905.413 

CINCINNATI  OHIO 

Enquirer  (m) .  903,483  741,190 

tP^nquirer  (S) .  020,971  829,221 

Post  (e) .  1,028,597  938.821 

Times-Star  (e) .  1,.358,039  1,065,597 

Grand  Total .  4,211,090  3.574,829 

56 


CLEVELAND  OHIO 
1M7 


Plain  Dealer  (m) . . . 
•fPlain  Dealer  (S).. 

News  (e) . 

Press  (e) . 


806,928 

849,962 

491,694 

910,054 


1946 

1,004,004 

991,757 

672,315 

1,248,170 


Grand  Total .  3,058,638  3,916,246 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch  (e) .  1,088,265 


Dispatch  (S). 
Citizen  (e) .  .  .  . 
Citizen  (S) . . . . 
Ohio  State 
Journal  (m) . 
Star  (w) . 

Grand  Total. 


661,239 

612,427 

305,222 

516,651 

78,326 


1,115,695 

608,a39 

592,169 

242,150 

444,489 

60,289 


3,262,130  3,062,831 


News (m) . 

tNews  (S) . 

Times-Herald  (e) . . . 
Times-Herald  (S)... 


DALLAS,  TEXAS 
.  1,206,491 


664,509 

1,601,885 

694,271 


994,114 

520,255 

1,308,902 

503,279 


Grand  Total .  4,167,156  3,.326.550 


DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal  (m) .  1,052,735 


Herald  (e) . 

News  (e) . 

News  (S) . 


1,594,820 

1,500,378 

390,959 


776,050 

1,256,080 

1,276,066 

284,352 


Grand  ToUl .  4,538,892  3,592,548 


DENVER,  COLO. 
Rocky  Mt.  News  (m)  260,940 

{Rocky  Mt.  News  (S)  141,711 

Post  (e) .  1,005,875 

Post  (S) .  463,303 


408,104 

143,053 

851,854 

363,613 


Grand  Total .  1,871,829  1,766,62* 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register  (m) .  585,710  491,748 

Tribune  (e) .  721,694  562,855 

fRegister  (S) .  583,122  394,912 


Grand  ToUI. . 


1,890,526  1,449,515 


DETROIT.  MICH. 

Free  Press  (m) .  536,194 

(Free  Press  (S) .  .  . . 

News  (e) . 


tNews  (S) . . 
Times  (e) .  . 
•Times  (S) . 


283,102 

1,416,021 

931,845 

971,887 

552,194 


847,325 

371,610 

1,552,310 

878,736 

839,173 

458,233 


4,691,243  4,947,387 


Herald  (e) . 
News-Tribune  (m).. 
News-Tribune  (S) . . 

Grand  ToUl . 


DULUTH,  MINN. 


725,480 

505,253 

400,981 


558,364 

402,863 

308,487 


1.631.714  1,269,714 


EL  PASO.  TEXAS 

Times  (m) .  585,514  548,638 

{Times  (S) .  237,173  211.665 

Herald-Post  (e) . . . .  648,983  579,139 


GARY,  IND. 

1947  1946 

Post-Tribune  (e) .. .  1,120,318  928,576 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (See  note)  522,240  431,698 

Notb:  Post-SUr  (morning)  sold  in 
combination  with  Times  (evening).  Linage 
of  one  edition,  Post-Star  (morning)  only, 
is  given. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot  (m) .  943,579  800,488 

Telegraph  (e) .  754,300  615,600 

C.rand  Total .  1,697,879  1,416,088 

Not8;  News  (evening)  carries  the  same 
amount  of  advertising  as  the  Patriot 
(morning) . 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant  (m) .  646,647  520,949 

Courant  (S) .  524,780  517,949 

Times  (e) .  1,374,131  1,373,251 

Grand  Total .  2,545,558  2,412,149 

HEMPSTEAD-TOWN,  N.  Y. 

Nassau  Review  & 

Star  (e) .  716,307  560,272 

Newsday  (e) .  695,350  657,892 

Grand  Total .  1,411,657  1,218,164 

HOBOKEN.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Observer  (e).  544,265  466,638 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle  (e) .  1,494,986  1,165,297 

Chronicle  (S) .  750,868  496,521 

Post  (m) .  1,100,069  968,191 

Post  (S) .  632,485  492,254 

Press  (e) .  820,244  763,900 

Grand  Total .  4,798,652  3,886,163 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

News  (e) .  1,492,425  1,358,736 

Star  (m) .  .  .  .• .  1,452,361  1,032,606 

t{Star  (S)...; .  876,803  726,663 

Times  (e) .  . . .  1,053,720  971,270 

Grand  Total .  4,875,309  4,089,275 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times  Union  (m)...  1,040,038  753,479 

(Times  Union  (S) . .  380,731  333,397 

Journal  (e) .  859,078  593,126 

Grand  Total .  2,279,847  1,680,002 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

•Jersey  Journal  (e).  581,224  491,436 

.JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune  (Sec  note) .  997,300  835,928 

Notb;  Tribune  (evening)  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Democrat  (morning).  Linage 
of  one  edition.  Tribune  (evening)  only,  is 
shown. 


KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 


Grand  Total. . . 


1,471,670  1,339,442 


ERIE,  PA. 

Dispatch  Herald- 

Sun  (d)  .  547,863 

{Dispatch  Herald  (S)  317,261 

Times  (e) .  918,264 


Journal  (m). 

Journal  (S) . 

News-Sentinel  (e) .  . 
News-Sentinel  (S) . . 


529,580 
294, .366 
603,810 
305,943 


539,163 

332,535 

727.444 


Grand  Tout .  1,733,699  1,628,611 


Grand  ToUl. 


EVANSVILLE.  IND. 


Courier  (m). 

Press  (e) . 

(Courier  &  Press  (S) . 

Grand  ToUl . 


770,375 

790,891 

340,187 


839,096 

799,316 

318,859 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


1,901,453  1,957,271 
F1.INT,  MICH. 

Journal  (e) .  1,102,355  1,071,547 

Journal  (S) .  369,010  334,390 

Grand  ToUI .  1,471,365  1,405,937 

FORT  WAYNE,-  IND. 

Journal  Gazette  (m)  697,031  594,119 

(Journal  Gazette  (S)  700,601  501,181 

News  Sentinel  (e)  .  .  1,379,919  1,042,281 


Grand  Total 

.  2,777,551 

2,137,581 

FORT 

WORTH.  TEXAS 

Star*T  ele^ram 

(m)..  477,118 

374,403 

Star-Telegram 

(e) . .  807,865 

700,419 

Star-Telegram 

(S)..  440,791 

352,985 

Press  (e) . 

_  751,364 

676,598 

Grand  Total. 

.  2,477,1.38 

2,104,405 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee  (e) . 

_  494,018 

460,558 

Bee  (S) . 

_  260,352 

234,773 

Grand  Total . 

_  754..370 

695,331 

Examiner  (m) . 

775,895 

700,084 

•Examiner  (S) . 

594,199 

552,633 

Times  (m) . 

473.354 

470,827 

tTimes  (S) . 

511,595 

480,247 

Herald-Express  (e) . 

933,093 

711.459 

News  (d) . 

697,528 

507,373 

Grand  Total . 

3,985,664 

3,422,623 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Journal  (m) 

691,004 

675,497 

Courier  Journal  (S). 

620,899 

506,411 

Times  (e) . 

930,296 

796,553 

Grand  Total . 

2,242,199 

1,978,461 

LOWELL 

.  MASS. 

Sun  (e) . 

685,673 

548,447 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  l.eader  (See 

note) .  609,223  515,010 

Notb:  Manchester  Union  (morning) 
and  Leader  (evening)  sold  in  combination 
only.  Linage  of  one  edition.  Union  (morn¬ 
ing)  only,  is  shown. 


MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

1*47 

Comm.  Appeal  (m).  918,810 

tComm.  Appeal  (S)  606,234 

Press-Scimitar  (e) . .  641,218 

Grand  Total .  2,166,262 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald  (m) .  918,325 

•Herald  (S) .  476,156 

News  (e) .  1,137,606 

News  (S) .  431,236 

Grand  Total .  2,963,323 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel  (m) .  611,733 

•Sentinel  (S) .  472,262 

t Journal  (e) .  1,579,763 

Journal  (S) .  879,055 


2,sm* 

WJS 

1,206* 


523* 
350* 
1.314, IS 
_  683, »B 

Grand  Total .  3,542,813  2^872* 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN, 

Tribune  (m) .  1,001,427  804* 

Star  (e) .  1,452,183  Lin'ig 

tTribune  (S) .  965,789  Ouui 

Times  (e) .  451,451  431* 

Grand  ToUI .  3,870,850  3,004,* 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee  (e) .  477,480  422,* 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

Sur  (e) .  1,462,708  1,258,* 

Standard  (S) .  114,345  11}* 

Gazette  (m) .  632,279  541,78 

La  Pres.se  (e) .  1,499,920  945,* 

La  Patrie  (e) .  219,789  22S,n? 

La  Patrie  (S) .  241,607  108* 

Herald  (e) .  222,546  200* 

Grand  Total .  4,393,194  3,512* 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press  (e) .  652,887 

Star  (m) .  645,710 

SUr  (S) .  278,974 


520,41 

60iffl 

222* 


1.577,571  1J54* 


Grand  ToUI. , . 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner  (e) .  714,842 

Tennessean  (m). ., ,  711,751 
Tennessean  (S) . . . .  535,622 


800* 

8^ 

S37,« 


Grand  Total .  1,962,215  2,175*  | 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Call  (S). 
Star-Ledger  (d) . . 
(SUr-Le^er  (S) . 

News  (e) . 

News  (S) . 


323J8 
693,711  487* 

314,710  218,111 

1,344.698  1,407,18 
391,837  t 


497,271 

251,077 

574,197 

306,066 


LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

1,783,388  1,599,142  Tribune  (See  note) .  774,857  596,589 

Notb:  Tribune  (evening)  and  Eagle 
(morning)  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of 
one  edition  (evening)  only,  is  shown. 


Grand  Toul .  2,744,956  2,524* 

•  Discontinued,  t  No  publicxtios. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Courier  (m)  398,351  313,M 

Register  (e) .  922.982  888,78 

Register  (S) .  258,020  204.11] 

Grand  Toul .  1,579,353  1,511,* 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA 

Times-Picayune  (m)  1,396,396  l.ULM 

Times-Picayune  &  _ 

Sutes  (S) .  910,535 

Item  (e) .  999,906  007* 

Sutes  (e) .  1,079,404  021,41 

Grand  Total .  4,386,243  3,708* 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Times  (m) .  1,530,896 

Times  (S) .  1,576,249 

Herald  Tribune  m)  1,048,129 
tHerald  Tribune  (S)  1.117,591 

#News  (m) .  1,547,763 

#News  (S) .  1,179,459 

Mirror  (m) .  412,119 

Mirror  (S) .  283.248 

Journal  American  (e)  875,909 

•Journal  American  (S)  483,285 

Post  (e) .  740,944 

Sun  (e) .  1,056,968 

World-Telegram  (e).  1,058,535 

Eagle  (e) .  677,0M 

Eagle  (S) .  296,647 

PM(e).. .  54.396 

PM  (S) .  63,543 


1*2.111 

1,134* 

065,* 

073* 

1,117* 

703* 

328.* 

2301* 

H1.I7I 

440,* 

048.M 

1.084.M 

050.55 

401.48 

244* 


Grand  Total .  14,002.774 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N- 
Gazette  (e) .  91M27 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Post-Enquirer  (e).. .  1,007 .4W 

Tribune  (e) .  1,010,629 

Tribune  (S) .  436,644 

Grand  Total .  2,514,718 

(Continued  on  page 
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Y. 

737,4* 

711* 

ON* 

313* 

i;i».7£ 

sk) 


Mov  Ji 


EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for 


Wanger  Urges 
Hollywood  to 
Advertise  Self 

Hollywood,  Calif.  —  Motion 
nicture  producers  should  spend 
at  least  a  milBon  dollars  a  year 
^advertising  to  give  the  United 
SUtes  a  “fair”  impression  of 
‘maligned”  Hollywood,  Produc¬ 
ed  Walter  Wanger  told  Holly¬ 
wood  Advertising  Club  recently. 

The  film  capital  “has  been 
singularly  modest  about  its  good 
points  and  has  permitted  scan¬ 
dalmongers  and  muckrakers  to 
highlight  its  bad  ones,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  ,  .  , 

Praising  the  power  of  adver¬ 
tising,  he  declared:  “I  think  a 
million  dollar  budget  would  be 
little  enough  if  it  served  to  tell 
the  real  Hollywood  story  to  the 
people.  I  think  all  producers 
would  find  it  to  their  ultimate 
advantage  to  participate  in  such 
an  advertising  plan.” 

Another  problem  “advertising 
must  handle,”  Wanger  empha¬ 
sized,  is  to  change  the  notion 
held  by  “a  large  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lic"  that  “no  picture  can  be  en¬ 
tertaining  if  it  has  something  to 
say." 

Declaring  “we  are  making  the 
very  best  films  we  know  how  to 
make.”  he  told  his  200  listeners, 
'  Your  end  is  to  offer  these  pic¬ 
tures  to  the  public,  through  ad¬ 
vertising,  so  they  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  properly  without  subord¬ 
inating  their  importance  to  their 
entertainment  value  or  vice 
versa  because  they  will  be  most 
successful  with  both  of  these  in¬ 
gredients.” 

,  Declaring  that  the  daily  news- 
;  paper  was  the  “prime  medium” 
of  the  motion  picture  industry, 
he  said  that,  as  soon  as  the 
newsprint  scarcity  ends,  the  pro¬ 
ducers  will  increase  the  many 
millions  they  spent  on  newspap¬ 
er  ads  in  1946. 

Brons  Dies  at  77; 

Pioneer  in  INS 

Chicago— William  S.  Brons, 
Tl,  regional  director  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Division  of  International 
News  Service,  died  here  April 
'  27  of  a  heart  attack.  He  began 
1  his  career  as  a  telegrapher  in 
'  Milwaukee,  Wis.  and  joined  the 
Chicago  Evening  American  when 
that  publication  was  started  on 

I  July  4,  1900. 

Brons  was  instrumental  in  the 
formation  of  INS  and  became 
the  Hearst  wire  service’s  first 
Chicago  bureau  manager  in  1910. 
Survivors  include  one  son, 
Wilbur,  a  member  of  the  edi- 
toml  staff  of  the  Chicago  Jour- 
of  Commerce. 


More  Is  The  Word 

for  Editor  &  Publisher  Clas¬ 
sified  Ads  —  More  contacts! 
More  response!  More  results! 
Ofder  one  today  to  get  more 
of  whatever  you  want. 


That's  Our  Baby! 

Pounditout  .  .  .  that's  the 
name  selected  for  the  colt 
shoreheld  by  the  sports  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram,  which  re¬ 
cently  ran  a  name  contest  in 
which  there  were  26,996  en¬ 
tries.  Four  men  and  two 
women  submitted  the  winning 


NAM  Series 
On  Labor  Runs 
In  287  Dailies 

National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers’  policies  on  labor  were 
the  subject  of  a  series  of  four 
ads  placed  during  the  last  week 
in  193  markets,  and  apparently 
timed  to  coincide  with  the  Sen¬ 
ate’s  consideration  of  new  labor 
legislation. 

Running  in  287  daily  newspa¬ 
pers.  ad  sizes  varied  from  full 
page  in  metropolitan  papers  to 
700  lines  in  smaller  communi¬ 
ties.  Circulation  was  estimated 
at  40,000,000. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Labor  told 
its  side  of  the  story  in  a  full- 
page  ad  placed  in  110  dailies. 

Hits  'Labor  Monopoly' 

Prepared  by  Benton  &  Bowles, 
the  NAM  ads  were  headlined: 
“The  price  of  monopoly  comes 
out  of  your  pocket”:  “Who  wants 
a  closed  shop?”;  “Industrywide 
bargaining  is  no  bargain  for 
you";  and  “How  about  some 
pro-public  legislation?” 

J.  Howard  Pew,  chairman  of 
the  organization’s  committee  on 
public  relations  policy,  said  the 
purpose  of  the  series  was  “to 
further  NAM’s  campaign  for  an 
awareness  of  the  dangers  to 
which  the  American  free  enter¬ 
prise  system  is  subjected  by 
self  -  seeking  monopolistic 
groups.” 

“NAM  is  opposed,”  he  said, 
“to  any  legislation  which  re¬ 
wards  one  group  and  punishes 
another.  The  only  yardstick  that 
can  be  used  in  considering  labor 
legislation  is  the  measure  of  its 
effect  on  the  public  welfare.” 


BETTER 

and 

BETTER 

LIITYPES 


fiodofil  ComprtMMtd 


Lone  Reporter 
Stays  for  All 
Of  Scholors'Talk 

Almost  the  entire  foreign  and 
Italian  press  undertook  to  cover 
the  recent  symposium  on  exis¬ 
tentialism  at  the  Academy  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  in  Rome.  But 
the  assignment  proved  so  dif¬ 
ficult  that  only  one  correspon¬ 
dent,  Joseph  Baicich,  of  the 
United  Press,  saw  it  through  to 
the  end. 

Existentialism  is  a  philosophy 
originated  by  the  Danish  writer 
Kierkegaard  a  century  ago,  and 
lately  drawn  upon  by  Jean- 
Paul  Sartre,  French  novelist  and 
playwright,  who  holds  there  is 
no  pattern  to  life  beyond  what 
men  themselves  create. 

Opinions  of  its  value  and  de¬ 
bate  upon  its  kinship  to  the 
views  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
composed  the  speeches  by  schol¬ 
ars,  both  lay  and  clerical,  in  the 
frescoed  chancellery  in  Rome. 
They  used  terms  as  technical  as 
those  in  an  advanced  medical 
paper,  and  spoke  in  several  lan¬ 
guages. 

Newsmen  received  no  advan¬ 
tage.  There  were  no  prepared 
texts,  no  briefings  or  other  press 
conferences.  There  were  no 
translators  or  interpreters.  Re¬ 
porters  simply  gathered  what 
they  could  by  sitting  and  listen¬ 
ing.  As  the  week  of  speeches 
went  by,  they  one  by  one  tip¬ 
toed  from  the  stately  hall,  not 
to  return.  All  except  Baicich. 
He  remained,  turned  in  a  daily 


story,  authentic  in  substance 
and  written  in  clear  newspaper 
style.  The  series  won  promi¬ 
nent  play  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

'The  different  languages  of  the 
philosophers  offered  no  difficul¬ 
ties  to  Baicich.  From  his  boy¬ 
hood  he  has  been  a  linguist.  At 
the  age  of  11  he  left  his  home  on 
the  island  of  Lussin,  in  the 
Adriatic,  to  go  to  sea.  His 
travels  took  him  to  Yugoslavia, 
Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  France, 
Germany  and — after  five  years 
— to  the  United  States.  In  New 
York  he  went  to  high  school, 
then  to  Columbia  University, 
receiving  his  M.A.  in  1941. 

For  six  months  before  he  en¬ 
tered  the  U.  S.  Army,  in  No¬ 
vember  1942,  Baicich  broadcast 
news  in  German,  French  and 
Italian  for  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation. 

In  May,  1943,  he  was  a  radio 
monitor  for  the  Psychological 
Warfare  Branch  in  Algiers,  and 
thereafter,  at  Bari,  in  Italy,  he 
monitored,  translated  and  edited 
Serbo-Croat  broadcasts,  moved 
into  Trieste  with  the  first  Allied 
troops. 

He  joined  U.  P.  Rome  bureau 
upon  his  discharge  from  the 
Army. 

■ 

Named  for  Neenah 

The  Neenah  (Wis.)  Daily 
News-Times  has  appointed  Lo- 
renzen  &  Thompson,  Inc.,  as  its 
national  advertising  representa¬ 
tives,  it  was  announced  by  Ed¬ 
ward  C.  Cochrane,  editor  and 
publisher. 

- 1 


The  Newspaper  PM 
Is  Pleased  to  Announce 
Its  Membership  in  The 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


The  initial  report  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  circu¬ 
lation  for  the  Newspaper  PM  has  now  been 
completed. 


Circulation  Figures  for  the  6  month 
period  ending  September  30,  1946. 

City  Zone  . .  105,407  Daily  973^7  Sunday 

Total  Retail  _  118,533  Daily  115,758  Sunday 

Trading  Zone 

.•\11  others  . . 41,789  Daily  69,886  Sunday 

Total  Net  Paid  .  160,322  Daily  185,644  Sunday 

(excluding  bulk) 


The  Newspaper  of  Comment  P])^ 


Represented  Nationally  by  Lorenzen  &  Thompson  Inc. 
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March  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


( r<)nipil*‘<l  hy  M-flia  Reoonls,  Inc.) 


n 


continued  from  page  56 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

1M7 


Oklahoman  (m) . . . , 
Oklahoman  (S) .  .  .  . 
Times  (e) . 


liuc  Ololw- Democrat  (m)  740,146 

«as  «Tn  t01ot>e-I>emocrat  (S)  595,410 

Post- Dispatch  (e).  .  1,279,990 

Post-Dispatch  (S) . .  862,574 

'"LOM  Star-Times  (e) .  968,105 


TORONTO,  CANADA 

1946  1»47  1946 

5.14,612  Globe  it  Mail  (m) . .  950,388  844,483 
437,923  Telegram  (e) .  1,.548,329  1,261,823 


1,279,990  1,204,965  Star  (e) . . . . 
862,574  703,165  Star(«r)..., 

968,105  807,495 


1,439,569  1,438,254 
1.5.1,716  141,.160 


SHREVEPORT,  U. 

1*47 

Journal  (e) .  804,867 

Times  (m) .  708,705 

Times  (b) .  433,490 


Grand  Total. . . . 


Grand  Total .  4,446,225  3,688,160 


4,092,002  3,685,920 


Grand  Total .  1,947,063  i^j 


SUPERIOR,  WIS. 


OMAHA,  NEBR. 
Worid-IIerald  (.See 

note) .  805,287 

World-Herald  (S)...  493,731 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press  (m) .  .  962,188 

IPioneer  Press  (S). .  746,831 

Dispatch  (e) .  1,170,678 


TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evening  Times  (e)..  8.19,271 

Times-.\dvertiser  (S)  185,025 


Grand  Total .  1,299,018  1,114.839 

NoT8;  World-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  (morning  and  evening).  Linage  of 
•niy  one  edition  (evening),  is  shown. 


Grand  Total .  2,879,697  2,006,351 


Grand  Total .  1,024,296 


PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Times  (e)  .  756,759  790,380 


Union  (m). 
Union  (S) . 
Bee  (e).... 


SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


Journal  (e) . 

joumal-Star  (S).. . 
Star  (m) . 


PEORIA.  ILL. 

.  918,384 

(S)....  451,666 

.  927,556 


Grand  Total .  1,57.1,302  1,351,157 


TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  note) . .  827,804  653,054 

Notb:  Record  (morning)  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Times-Record  (evening). 
Linage  of  one  edition.  Record  (morning) 
only,  is  given. 


SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 


Grand  Total .  2,297,606  1,918,343 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Express  (m) . 

Express  (S) . 

News  (e) . 

Light  (e) . 

♦Light  (S) . 


699,804 

418,694 

897,222 

1,0,12,504 

517,748 


Tribune  (e) . 

World  (m) . 

World  (S) . 


TULSA,  OKLA. 


MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVFbti.,..K 
IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  mRfe 
WEEKLY,  "THIS  WE^V  a  dTSSF 
MARCH,  1*47 

* ‘■A5rERIC.\N  WEii^LY* 
86,753  lines  and  "COMIC  \lTPir?'5 
Linage  42,294  lines  is  included  in  I 
day  hgures  of  the  following 
Times  Union,  .\tlaiita  ConstitudM  ftJ'i 
more  .Vmerican,  Boston  AdvertiswCliZi 
Herald- American,  Detroit  Times 
kee  Sentinel,  New  York  Joumtl-Aa2?P 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  San  W' 
Light,  .Syracuse  Heralil-American  S: 


1,784,342  1,856,551 


Light,  .^racuse  Heralil-American  Wm!  al 
ington  Times-Iferald.  ’  "•» 

♦"AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY"  la^*"  c 
86,753  lines  in  the  Buffalo  Courier  " 

Cleveland  Plain  Heal.,  : 


tEve.  Bulletin  (e) . . 

Bulletin  (S) . 

Inquirer  (m) . 

Inquirer  (S) . 

News  (e) . 

Record  (m) . 

Record  (S) . 


1,089,981  1,395,640 

673,352  . 


Grand  Total. . , 


3,565,972  3,164,446 


UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch  (m)  609,832  493,636 


Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  .Miami  He^- 
Philadelphia  Bulletin.  “ 


1,461,707  1,357,772 
990,046  882,805 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 


489,490  .184,223 

.  853,122 


L'nion  (m) . 

Union  (S) . 

Tribune-Sun  (e) _ 

Journal  (e) . 


907,802  1,004,128 
918,317  682,056 


Grand  Total _  4,704,576  5,413,057 

Nots:  Su'.day  Bulletin  ffrst  publica¬ 
tion  date  February  9th.  Record  discon¬ 
tinued  publication  February  1st. 


Grand  ToUl .  2,954,821 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Times-Herald  (d)...  1,219,318  1,049,500 

♦Times-Herald  (.S)..  519,780  424,870 

News  (e) .  890,759  785,919 

Post  (m) .  1,414,365  1,272,199 

{Post  (S) .  597,205  451,744 

Star  (e) .  1,77.5,914  1,481,190 

tStar  (S) .  821,160  642,678 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
IPost-Gazette  (m)..  934,8.54  716,608 

Press  (e) .  1,257,224  1,224,119 


tPress  (S) . 

Sun-T elegraph  (e) . . 
•Sun-Telegraph  (S). 


594,558 

1,000,247 

591,007 


Chronicle  (m) . 

tChronicle  (S) . 

Examiner  (m) . 

•Examiner  (S) . 

Call-Bulletin  (e).... 
News  (e) . 


806,158 

563,987 

1,050,822 

67.1,829 

731,196 

746,023 


7.238,.501  6,108,100 


Grand  Total .  4,572,015  3,783,.171 


WATERBURY,  CONN. 
Republican  (m) ....  744,582 

Republican  (S) .  251,253 

Democrat  (e) .  . 

American  (e) .  938,175 


•"AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  u.'  ir 
92,353  lines  and  "COMIC 
Linage  42,294  lines  m  the  L«  Wf,  *' 
Examiner,  .San  Francisco  Euumii^J  ** 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer.  "6  W 

•"AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  li.?  of 
92,353  lines  in  the  Portland  OreMM  » 
t  "THIS  WEEK"  Linage 
is  includetl  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  th hi* 
lowing  papers:  Atlanta  Journal  Btltar 
Sun.  Birmingham  News  &  Age  Hoa  P* 
Boston  Herald,  Chicago  Daily  NevsCafl  SP 
cinnati  Enquirer,  Cleveland  Plain  DoieB 
Dallas  News,  r>e.s  Moines  Register  DotE  li. 
News,  Indianapolis  Star,  Memphis  Cnfi  ,, 
mercial  .Appeal,  .Milwaukee  Journal,  IkR  *1 
neapolis  Tribune,  Philadelphia  lei 

Bulletin,  Pittsburgh  Press,  Roche  ter  St'  nu 
ocrat  &  Chronicle,  .St.  Louis  GlobeD»  .;  s 
crat,  Washington  .Star. 


Grand  Total .  4,377,890  3,842,323 


PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oregonian  (d) .  1,006.232 

•Oregonian  (S) .  653,965 

Journal  (e) .  1,157,805 

T Journal  (S) .  521,920 


SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Garette  (m) .  823,538  748,705 

Union  Star  (e) .  799,667  643,918 


Grand  Total .  1,9.14,010  1,784,980  t  "THIS  WEEK"  Linage  61,282  fe'  0» 


Grand  Total .  1,623,205  1,392,623 


Grand  Total .  3„Ti9,922  2,799,414 

Not8:  Oregonian  sold  in  combination 
(morning  and  evening) .  Linage  of  only  one 
edition  (morning),  is  shown. 


SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune  (m) .  588,0.10 

Times  (e) .  331,561 

Scrantonian  (S) _  913,278 


Grand  Total .  1.832,869 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

BuIleUn  (e) .  1,347,504  1,272,926 

Journal  (m) .  558.253  494,693 

Journal  (S) .  489,778  439,264 


2.395.535  2,206,883 


SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Poat-Intelligencer  (m)  838,102 
•Post-Intelligencer  (S)  591,775 

.Star(e) .  441,963 

Times  (e) .  1,251,558 

Times  (.S) .  551,518 


773,952 

489,137 

528,369 

1,003,489 

416,096 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
GROUP 

Mamaroneck 

Times  (e) .  297,840 

Mt.  Vernon  -Argus  (e)  630,858 

New  Rochelle 

Standard  Star  (e)  8.18,783 

Ossining  Citizen 

Register  (e) .  277,717 

Peekskill  Star  (e). . .  315,730 

Port  Chester  Item  (e)  594,453 

Tarry  town  News  (e)  341,320 

Yonkers  Herald 
State  man  (e) . . . .  618,070 

White  Plains 

Dispatch  (e) .  868,524 


in  the  Ix>s  Ange  les  Times,  Portland  Jon  Wi 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  Spib^  |j,| 
Spokesman  Review.  B  , 

fTHIS  WEEK"  Linwe  57,173  liiB.r 

the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  |  ( 

$  "PARADE”  Linage  23,705  line  ial  of 

eluded  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  tiu  foiaS 
ing  papers:  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Dmr.'  ^ 
Pjee  Press,  El  Paso  Times,  Erie  Diipnds;  bl\ 
Fort  Wayne  Journal  Gazette,  Jackxa<ih|  C. 


QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  I.e<lger  (e) . .  620.678  461,868 


Grand  Total. , . . 


READING.  PA. 
Eagle  (See  note) .  .  .  771,566 

Eagle  (S) .  210,042 


SIOUX  CITY.  IOWA 
Journal  Tribune  (e).  666,841 

Journal  (.S) .  305,082 


<;rand  Total .  4,783,295  3,.568.255 

WICHITA,  KANS. 

Beacon  (e) .  830,898  826,804 

Beacon  (S) .  469,533  427,513 

Eagle  (m) .  732,250  664,142 

Eagle  (e) . 756,073  711,691 

iEagle  (.S) .  415,067  362,588 


Times  Union,  Pittsburgh  iW  Gtnitu'  the 
Toledo  Times,  Washington  Post,  Wirf  ^ 
Eagle,  Youngstown  Vindicator  Tele&  ^ 
i  "PARADE”  Linage  23,619  hneililk. 
Denve.*  Rocky  Mt.  News,  N'evitk  iac  nei 
Ledger,  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  Sjraat.  »tr 
Herald  American.  , 

i  "PARADE"  Linage  23,658  lines hfc  I 
Chicago  Sun  and  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Pna  law 
i  "PARADE"  Linage  5,790  liner  aft  era| 
Houston  Post 

#"SPLIT-HUN’  Linage  New  fm 
News  (m).  316,049;  (S),  213,692  DUSI 


Grand  ToUl .  981,608  844,355 

Noth:  Eagle  (evening)  and  Times 
(morning)  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of 
one  edition.  Eagle  (evening)  only,  is  shown. 


SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune  (e) .  806,749 

Tribune  (S) .  .107,917 


Grand  Total .  1,114,666 


Grand  Total .  3,203,821  2,992,738 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram  (S) .  434,120  354,934 

Telegram  (m) .  8,19,041  699,027 

Gazette  8t  Post  (e)..  975,929  767,945 


‘Pay  RoU  PoU' 
Completes  10  Years  !  whil 

The  Cincinnati  TimesSli^ 
“Pay  Roll  Poll”,  believed  to  In  Lj 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

News  Leader  (e) .  . .  1,134,703  1,045,846 


Times- Dispatch  (m) 
Times- Dispatch  (S). 


Grand  Total .  2,646,755  2,326,732 


SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman- 

Review  (m) .  577,107 

fSpokesman- 

Review  (S) .  634,924 

Chronicle  (e) .  896,538 


Grand  Total .  2,249,090  1,821,006 


_  the  oldest  in  the  country  Jfnn 


ROANOKE,  VA. 

Times  (m) .  506,798 

Times  (S). .  260.783 

World-News  (e) . . . .  539,375 


Grand  Total .  2,108,569 


YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Vindicator 

Telegram  (e) _  1,022,754  919,527 

{Vindicator 

Telegram  (S) _  482,725  410,538 


Grand  Total .  1,306,956 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 
Democrat  & 

•  Chronicle  (m) ... .  1,118,375 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle  (S)  . . .  792,300 

Times-Union  (e) .  .  .  1,314,774  l,i 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
Herald- Journal  (e)..  1,380,468 

•{Herald- 

.American  (S) ....  623,035 

Post  Standard  (m)  .  700,996 

Post  Standard  (S)..  379,753 


Grand  ToUl .  1,505,479  1,3.10.065 

FIGURES  SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHERS 
KANSAS  CITY  MO. 

Times  (m) .  9.57,168  794,124 

.Star  (e) .  I.ai4.151  842,894 

•Star  (S) .  787,824  626,074 


Grand  Total .  3,084,252 


Grand  Total .  3,225.449  2,1 


TACOMA,  WASH. 

News-Tribune  (e) .  .  688,626 
News-Tribune  (S) . .  270,051 
Times  (e) .  717,211 


Grand  Total .  2,779,143  2,263,092 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 
Standard-Times  (e) .  668,080  .546,686 

Standard-Times  (S).  172,144  139,328 


ducted  continuously,  hai  j 
completed  10  years  opersti*. 

Primarily  for  advertiser^  “inp 
agencies,  the  poll,  in  cile**  ^ 
form,  furnishes  a  day-toiliy# 
timate  of  purchasing  J 
the  market.  It  is  issued  monW  I 
and  annually. 

Latest  reports,  compilM  W 
information  submitted  by  ■ 
firms,  show  138,583  persofUl*  ^or 
ployed  in  manufacturing  m  w  ^  l 
cinnati.  at  an  average  wige^ 
$2,583  a  year. 


Editors'  Short  Course 


Grand  ToUl. . . 


ROCKFORD.  ILL. 
Register-Republic  (e)  952,038 

Star  (m) .  648,309 

Star  (S) .  320,538 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times  (m) .  564,727 

{Times  (S) .  584,744 

Blade  (e) .  1,537,872 


367,697 

460,795 

1,230,563 


Grand  Total .  840,224  686,014 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  GROUP.  TEX. 
Browmsville 

Herald  (eS) .  412,846  344,134 

Harlingen  Star  (m.S)  473,676  398,160 

McAllen 

Monitor  (eS) _  515,676  401,410 


Minneapolis  —  A  P*®?! 
studded  with  topics  cente*^  ing 
practical  problems  of  Mi!®2|  powei 
publishers  and  editors  able 


1,920.885  1,676,401 


2,687,343  2,059,055  Grand  Total .  1,402,198  1,145,704 


iDiTOR  a,  r 


the  30th  annual  Editon^ 
Course  at  the  UnivenW  hainp^ 
Minnesota  here  May  8  ment 
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Equality  Under  Lcxw 
■  for  Press 

continued  from  page  8 


as  can  surmount  the  other  ob¬ 
stacles  they  confront. 

“If  working  newspapermen 
leirpd  for  Press  could  express  themselves  on  this 

question,  I  am  confident  they 
would  speak  overwhelmingly  for 
-  a  competitive  press.  Monopoly 

nent  of  Justice,  pursuing  its  only  makes  fewer  jobs,  but 
doctrine  of  ‘go<^  faith,  has  sent  jq  many  newspapermen  it  makes 
the  FBI  fhroughou^^^e  coui^y  ^^e  job  less  interesting. 

“The  press  must  vigilantly 
guard  against  all  attempts  to 
impose  government  regulation 
which  would  interfere  with  its 
freedom  to  print  and  discuss. 
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to  gather  from  publishers,  edi¬ 
tors.  and  syndicate  chiefs  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  their  policies 
in  the  sale  of  news  and  features. 

Thus  the  tempo  of  hairassment 
of  the  prws  “  paper  s  freedom  has  been 

Chief  impaired  by  bringing  the  AP  un- 

legisStion  is  n^ssafy  anti  trust  laws.  Freedom 

to  restore  to  the  press  an  in¬ 
dispensable  right  which  it,  in 
common  with  all  other  indus¬ 
tries  (save  public  utilities),  has 
heretofore  enjoyed  and  which  it 
alone  is  now  denied  by  discrimi¬ 
natory  judicial  legislation  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

"This  legislation  is  necessary 
to  assure  continued  competition 
in  the  news  agency  and  news¬ 
paper  fields.  The  sale  of  news 
and  related  newspaper  services 
on  an  exclusive  basis  is  the  heart 
of  competition  in  this  industry." 

Opposed  by  Chicago  Sun 

The  Mason  Bill  ran  into  op¬ 
position  from  the  Chicago  Sun's 
spokesmen. 

Leading  proponents  in  addi 
tion  to  Blohm  and  Rep.  Noah 
Mason  of  Illinois,  author  of  the 
legislation,  were  J.  N.  Heiskell, 
publisher,  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 

Arkansas  Gazette;  S.  A.  Perkins, 
owner,  Perkins  Press,  Tacoma. 

Wash.,  and  Joseph  A.  Dear,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Jersey  City  ( N.  J. ) 

Jessey  Journal. 

Opposition  leaders  on  behalf 
of  the  Chicago  Sun  were  Thur¬ 
man  Arnold,  representing  the 
Civil  Liberties  Union;  Kenneth 
t.  Kimble,  special  consultant  to 
die  Attorney  General,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Lasch,  chief  editorial  writer. 

Lasch,  in  his  prepared  state¬ 
ment,  agreed  newspapers  in  their 
commercial  relationships  should 
be  subject  to  the  same  anti  trust 
laws  which  affect  business  gen 
erally.  He  claimed  that  a  special 
for  the 


of  expression  can  be  impaired 
by  monopoly  as  well  as  by  gov¬ 
ernment.  and  a  law  which  en¬ 
couraged  monopoly  might  in  the 
end  diminish  freedom." 

Denial  of  Marshall  Field  s  ap¬ 
plication  for  AP  membership  for 
the  Sun  in  1941  brought  about 
the  monopoly  suit.  Following  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  the 
Sun  became  a  member. 

Arnold  in  his  statement  de 
dared  he  believed  the  Mason 
Bill  threatened  an  independent 
competitive  press  in  America. 

"It  makes  the  very  existence 
of  new  enterprise  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field  dependent  upon  the 
private  discretion  of  those  who 
control  our  great  news  agen¬ 
cies.”  he  elaborated. 

".  .  .  It  is  clear  from  the  record 
in  the  case  that  no  first  class 
newspaper,  except  perhaps  in 
the  most  unusual  circumstances, 
can  have  an  even  chance  with 
its  competitors — or,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  a  chance  at  survival — with¬ 
out  the  service  of  the  AP. 

"The  Associated  Press  is  be¬ 
yond  question  the  greatest  news 
gathering  agency  in  the  world. 

".  .  .  The  passage  of  this  bill 
would,  in  effect,  confer  upon  a 
privileged  group  of  newspapers 
the  power  to  exclude  competi¬ 
tors  from  the  territories  they 
serve.  It  would  create  a  power 
capable  of  erecting  a  Chinese 
Wall  around  those  already  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  industry.  Its  end 
product  would  be  the  exclusion 
of  new  enterprise  from  the  news¬ 
paper  field." 


exception  lor  the  newspaper 
business  "would  encourage  simi-  _ 

l»r  exemptions  in  other  fields  .  „  • 

and  tend  to  break  down  the  Truman  in  Spanish 
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principle  of  antitrust  laws, 
which  is  the  principle  of  free 
competition.” 

Lasch  continued:  "The  gov¬ 
ernment  cannot  overcome  all 
the  factors  making  for  monop¬ 
oly,  and  certainly  should  not  at- 
tempt  to  regulate  the  press  in 
any  way.  But  at  least  it  should 
pass  no  laws  which  might  en¬ 
courage  monopoly  and  acceler- 
(he  decline  of  competition. 
1. 11  T^’  ^  believe,  is  such  a 

bUL  Its  avowed  purpose  is  to 
*t  aside  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cision  in  the  Associated  Press 
case  by  giving  the  AP  and  other 
news  agencies  full  discretion  to 
hnut  membership. 

The  AP,  however,  is  not  only 
a  news  agency.  It  is  the  collec- 
,.  of  the  organized,  estab- 
industry.  Giv- 
^  the  ^tablished  industry 
b)  withhold  an  indispens- 
and  comprehensive  news 
*^ce  from  competitors  would 
birth  and  develop- 
eni  of  such  new  enterprises 


Scott 

Ink  Distribution 

gives  uniform  inking  at 
all  speeds — Better  printing 
— Does  not  flood  or  pale — 
Less  spoilage 

Sand  for  Cattdog 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


Norton  Announces 
Promotions  in  Prewi 

A.  Warren  Norton,  president 
of  Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  promotions  in  the  man¬ 
agement  organization. 

John  Parkerson,  manager  of 
the  Washington  Bureau  and  act¬ 
ing  commercial  manager,  is  now 
devoting  his  full  time  to  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Washington  office. 

Walter  Hemrich  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  new 
Commercial  Division,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York. 

Eugene  English,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  commercial  manager,  has 
been  promoted  to  European  Man¬ 
ager  in  Paris. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors,  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  were  re-elected:  Mr. 
Norton,  president;  Col.  Fred  P. 
Andrews,  vicepresident,  and 
James  Humphry,  Jr.,  treasurer, 
Alfred  G.  Greamy  was  elected 
secretary. 

■ 

70,000  at  Show 

Des  Moines,  la. — A  new  at¬ 
tendance  record  was  set  this 
year  at  the  annual  Sports  and 
Vacation  show,  sponsored  by 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  when  70,000  persons 
saw  the  matinee  and  night  per¬ 
formances  from  March  25 
through  April  2.  The  highest 
previous  attendance  was  60,000 
last  year.  Director  of  the  show 
was  Martin  P.  Kelly,  who  also 
has  charge  of  the  outdoor  shows 
for  the  Seattle  Times  and  Den¬ 
ver  Post. 


Phila.  Sunday  Bulletin 
Changes  Supplements 

Philadelphia  —  Expanding 
their  3-months  old  Sunday 
paper,  management  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin  Co.  last  weekend  added  a 
new  16-page  fun  book  as  part  of 
the  color  comics  section. 

Dropped,  as  of  the  April  27 
issue,  was  the  supplement 
Parade,  and  inserted  in  its  place 
was  This  Week.  The  latter,  for 
the  past  several  years,  has  been 
appearing  in  all  except  sport.s 
final  editions  of  Saturday  issues. 

Parade  will  become  a  feature 
of  the  Sunday  Inquirer  begin 
ning  May  18. 


Bowater  Suit 

continued  from  page  9 

of  newsprint  to  Friedman,  a  law 
yer,  who  in  turn  offered  it  to  a 
publisher  at  a  price  far  above 
the  prevailing  contract  price. 

Answering  the  defendants’  mo¬ 
tion  for  a  more  specific  com 
plaint,  Bowater  repeated  its  al 
legation  that  Clinton  reaped  “an 
unconscionable  profit  in  excess 
of  $400,000.”  It  would  be  im¬ 
practical,  the  plaintiff  said,  to 
state  the  amount  of  customary 
upcharges  allowed  its  its  con¬ 
tract  with  Clinton,  which  nor¬ 
mally  distributed  small  quanti¬ 
ties. 

Bowater  further  alleges  Clin¬ 
ton  violated  its  contract  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  sale  beyond  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area. 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
April  30  printed  in  Spanish 
President  'Truman’s  welcoming 
address  to  President  Aleman  of 
Mexico  and  the  latter's  reply. 


Hsnrs  Amothsk  RtAsoM  Wist 
Mfws  Men  Use  Pness  Winetess 
Uxciusieeivf! 


TAPE  KECORDER 


The  Press  Wireless  tape  re¬ 
corder  is  especially  designed  for 
recording  high  speed  signals  up 
to  1,200  words  per  minute.  A 
thin  hollow  pen  records  your 
message  in  ink.  This  and  other 
mixiern  high-speed  equipment 
assures  your  message  the  speed¬ 
iest,  most  efficient  handling  Via 
Prewi  !  ! 


When  you  want  your  messages  to  have  the 

personal  attention  only  a  trained  newspaper 

organization  can  give  .  .  .  SEND  VIA  PREWI. 

THB  WORLD'S  ONLY  COMMUNiCATiONS 
CARRiSR  SPSemCALLY  DSSIONSD 
TO  SSRYS  TN€  PRESS. 

PRESS  WIRELESS,  inc. 

Executive  and  Soles  Office,  1475  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  18 
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Plans  Are  Made 
To  Start  Tabloid 
In  Springfield 

Springfield,  Mass.  —  As  the 
Springfield  newspaper  strike 
completed  seven  full  months  on 
April  25,  a  Massachusetts  indus¬ 
trialist  announced  plans  for  pub¬ 
lication  of  an  independent  news¬ 
paper  here. 

Roger  Lowell  Putnam,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Package  Machinery  Corp., 
three-time  mayor  of  Springfield, 
defeated  Democratic  candidate 
for  governor,  veteran  of  two 
world  wars  and  former  U.  S. 
deputy  administrator  of  contract 
termination,  made  the  announce¬ 
ment. 

Emphasis  on  Local 

Putnam  said  the  new  paper 
would  be  known  as  the  Spring- 
field  Sentinel,  would  be  a  tab¬ 
loid-sized  six-day-a-week  eve¬ 
ning  paper,  with  full  national, 
international  and  local  news, 
with  the  emphasis  on  local  cov¬ 
erage. 

That  day,  Putnam  said,  the 
secretary  of  state  for  Massachu¬ 
setts  had  approved  a  charter  of 
incorporation  for  the  Spring- 
field  Sentinel,  whose  officers 
are:  president,  Joseph  J.  Fiske; 
treasurer,  Putnam  and  clerk, 
Mary  O'Connor. 

Fiske  is  a  former  New  Jersey 
publisher,  Putnam  said,  and  was 
one-time  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Law  Journal.  Miss  O'Con¬ 
nor  was  Putnam’s  secretary  dur¬ 
ing  his  terms  as  mayor. 

As  president  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  Fiske  will  be  publisher, 
Putnam  said,  as  he  confirmed 
widespread  reports  that  the  new 
independent  paper  had  passed 
from  the  talk  stage  to  the  draft¬ 
ing  table. 

Target  date  for  the  Sentinel 
will  be  June  2,  Putnam  said,  but 
it  was  not  widely  expected  here 
the  paper  would  be  able  to  hit 
the  streets  at  that  time. 

Newsprint  Promised 

As  far  as  can  be  learned,  the 
new  daily  has  no  signed  con¬ 
tracts  for  newsprint  at  this  time, 
although  newsprint  is  reported 
to  have  been  promised. 

Putnam  said  the  paper  would 
have  its  own  plant,  and  it  was 
the  mechanical  set-up  that  was 
expected  to  delay  the  publica¬ 
tion  date. 

The  only  plant  in  Springfield 
capable  of  publishing  a  daily  in 
a  competitive  field  ( aside  from 
the  Bowles-owned  Springfield 
papers)  is  that  of  the  Spring- 
field  Shopping  News,  a  three- 
times  a  week  throwaway. 

The  Springfield  Merchants, 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Shopping 
News,  have  refused  a  Putnam- 
Fiske  offer  to  either  buy  or 
lease  the  Shopping  News  plant. 

Putnam  said  that  the  editorial 
and  mechanical  staffs  of  the  pa¬ 
per  would  be  union  men,  work¬ 
ing  under  union  contracts.  He 
added  that  he  had  been  in 
“friendly  consultation”  with 
American  Newspaper  Guild  of¬ 
ficials  and  officials  of  the  craft 
unions. 

Speaking  for  the  corporation, 
Putnam  revealed  that  Emil  Gau- 
vreau,  formerly  of  the  New 


‘ALL  OUR  BUSINESS  IS  LOCAL' 

Locally-edited  gravure  magazines  provided  the  special  topic  for 
an  ANPA  Week  gathering  arranged  by  Silliman  Evans,  Nashville 
Tennessean.  In  group  above  ore:  Left  to  right,  W.  W.  Watson, 
advertising  director,  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  &  News;  I.  M.  North, 
Jr.,  editor.  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram;  I.  G.  Stahlman,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Nashville  Bonner,  ond  Mr.  Evans. 


More  at  the  same  party  are:  Left  to  right.  lames  H.  Armistead,  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  Newspaper  Printing  Corp.,  Nashville:  I.  H.  Butler, 
business  manoger,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle;  Henry  M.  McClaskey, 
assistant  g.m.,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Ioumal;  and  George  Biggers, 
president,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  lournal 


York  Graphic  and  Mirror,  would 
be  "editorial  consultant.” 

Meanwhile,  on  the  strike  front 
itself,  there  was  no  news.  As  the 
strike  passed  the  200-day  mark, 
defections  in  the  ranks  of  the 
strikers  grew  but  most  of  the 
220  strikers  were  still  out.  Pic¬ 
keting  of  the  Bowles  plants  had 
been  vitually  abandoned  and  the 
Daily  News,  evening,  is  now  ap¬ 
pearing  daily  in  four  editions, 
unhampered  by  any  strike  ac¬ 
tion. 

B 

Charles  H.  Heustis, 
Retired  Editor,  Dies 

Philadelphia  —  Charles  Her¬ 
bert  Heustis,  longtime  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  died  suddenly  April  28  at 
his  home  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
He  was  91. 

Only  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  he  had  been  named  bene¬ 
ficiary  of  the  $90,000  estate  of  his 
stepdaughter.  Miss  Mabel  Hamil¬ 
ton,  who  died  April  4  at  the  age 
of  71.  Probate  of  her  will 
brought  his  name  into  the  front 
pages  of  local  newspapers  for 
the  first  time  in  years.  To  re¬ 
porters  who  went  to  see  him  he 
said  he  knew  his  own  death  was 
not  far  away. 

A  Philadelphia  newspaperman 
for  59  years,  Mr.  Heustis  started 
his  career  with  the  Philadelphia 
Times  as  a  reporter  in  1877.  Join¬ 
ing  the  Inquirer  as  managing 
editor  in  1889,  he  became  its  edi¬ 
torial  chief  in  1900.  He  retired 
in  August,  1936. 


Sports  Writer  Repaid 
For  Letters  to  GIs 

Columbus  —  Lou  Berliner, 
member  of  the  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch  sports  staff  for  the  last  17 
years,  has  covered  high  school 
and  amateur  athletics  for  so 
long  that  his  acquaintance 
among  the  youth  of  the  city  is 
probably  wider  than  any  other 
one  person. 

So  it  was  that  Lou,  during  the 
war,  felt  a  personal  loss  as  the 
armed  fofces  took  such  a  heavy 
drain  of  the  boys  who  would 
have  been  performing  on  the 
city’s  diamonds  and  gridirons. 
The  boys  would  call  him  to  tell 
him  goodbye,  and  Lou  would 
promise  to  write  to  them. 

That  promise  he  took  seri¬ 
ously,  and  looked  upon  it  as  a 
duty  after  he  himself  was  re¬ 
jected  for  military  service.  In 
time  there  were  400  on  his  mail¬ 
ing  list. 

Then  the  boys  came  back — 
all  that  were  ever  to  come  back 
— and  they  decided  to  show 
their  appreciation. 

So  last  week  some  300  vet¬ 
erans.  their  families  and  friends 
gathered  for  a  banquet  in  honor 
of  Lou. 

m 

Daily  Honored 

South  Bend,  Ind. — In  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  South  Bend  Trib¬ 
une’s  75  years  of  service  to  the 
community,  the  local  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Commerce  has  presented 
the  newspaper  with  a  bronze 
plaque  on  behalf  of  South  Bend. 

EDITOR  & 


Texas  City  Sun 
Out  Every  Day 
Despite  Blast 

Texas  City,  Tex.— Cover-, 
of  a  disaster  such  as  einJ 
enced  by  this  gulf  town 
day,  April  16,  is  difficult  at^ 
for  out-of-town  newspapers 
it  requires  a  masterpiece  of » 
operation  to  keep  the  stricke 
city’s  lone  newspaper  from  mk 
ing  a  publication. 

Despite  the  fact  the  Ten, 
City  Daily  Sun  plant  was  dan 
aged,  as  was  almost  every  hoot 
and  business  house  in  this  towi 
of  18,000  population,  the  new 
paper  managed  to  hit  the  streete 
without  missing  an  edition.  No 
attempt  was  made  at  house-to 
house  delivery,  but  copies  wen 
supplied  newsstands,  drnl 
stores,  city  hall  and  morgue 

Hampered  by  damaged  nu 
chines  and  presses,  ffie  Sc 
dropped  from  its  normal  eigh 
column  size  to  tabloid  and  b 
two  days  to  a  mere  four-colu® 
“handbill”  edition.  Job  presse 
were  used  to  get  the  Sun  or 
Thursday  and  Friday  after  b 
explosion.  On  the  day  d  k 
blast,  copy  was  rushed  to  (iook 
Creek.  Tex.,  30  miles  away  k 
printed.  Thereafter,  the  Sc 
was  produced  in  its  home  plat 

The  staff,  made  up  mostly  d 
former  Oklahomans,  was  fond 
to  depend  upon  "legwork"  b 
coverage  of  this  town’s  biggs 
story.  Although  the  Sun  n 
ceives  United  Press  service,  b 
first  explosion  disrupted  tele 
types  for  48  hours  and  knock 
out  telephones — even  for  eme 
gency  use — for  72  hours. 

Prominent  front  page  pic 
was  given  to  instructions  free 
Red  Cross  and  other  relief  ago 

•  cies  and  to  long  lists  of  id^ 

•  fled  dead. 

O.  H.  Lachenmeyer,  publiste 

*  of  the  Cushing  (Okla.)  Dsls 

*  Citizen  and  the  Texas  Oj 

-  newspaper,  arrived  on  the  see* 

>  shortly  after  the  explosion  k 

helped  to  direct  news  cov^ 
Adrian  Harmon,  Daily  Citia 

-  mechanical  superintendent  » 

■  sisted  in  the  composing  row 
[  along  with  Carl  Waddell. 

1  Otis  Cowan,  manager  of  b 

-  Sun  and  former  Citizen  adwr  . 

•  tising  manager,  stayed  at 
desk  throughout  the  crisis, ww 

'  his  wife,  Mrs.  Virginia  Cor® 
wrote  many  of  the  dii«» 
stories  for  the  newspaper. 

*  The  Sun  resumed  normal  W 
lication  Sunday.  It  beciw» 

‘  daily  six  months  ago  after  #•( 
published  as  a  weekly  and 
weekly  for  several  years. 

B 

'  Advertisers  Fill  Up 

■  Short  Width  Pages 

i  Raleigh,  N.  C. — The  8^ 
News  and  Observer  has  w; 
that  it  can  drop  in  a  ’hw* 
page  in  the  middle  of  w  j 
ular  sections.  These  are 
from  top  to  bottom  of  toe  Jw 

■  but  are  only  five  columns^ 

A  single  fold  of 
!  pages  is  used  in  the  miow 

■  the  section.  So  these 

I  been  sold  to  advertisen  m » 

:  and  are  handled  as  a  W" 
tabloid  circular. 

PUBLISHER  for  Moy  I  ^ 
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Bulletin  Starts 
Facsimile  Show 
In  Philadelphia 

Philadelphia  —  Unexpectedly, 
without  any  fanfare,  facsimile 
newspaper  reproduction  came  to 
tois^own  this  week  and  gave 
oirorised  residents  an  inkling  of 
whs^t  “The  Future  Newspaper’ 

may  be  like.  ^ 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  the  In- 
oiurer  announced  it  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  introduce  “fax”  during 
the  week  of  May  5-9. 

On  24  hours'  notice  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin  came  through  with 
the  city’s  first  showing  of  “fax” 
on  Tuesday,  with  a  broadcast 
from  WPEN-FM  that  was  repro¬ 
duced  on  a  recorder  in  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  Gimbel  Brothers  de¬ 
partment  store.  „  „ 

It  develops  that  Bulletin  man¬ 
agement  has  been  experimenting 
with  facsimile  for  several 
months,  having  made  a  series  of 
private  broadcasts  daily  since 
April  2.  Walter  R.  Lister,  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  facsimile 
development  on  editorial  angles, 
working  in  conjunction  with 
E,  C.  Obrist.  assistant  general 
manager  of  WPEN-FM. 

In  its  first  demonstration,  the 
Bulletin  flashed  the  front  page 
of  its  postscript  edition  of  Tues¬ 
day,  April  29.  One  of  the  re¬ 
corders,  a  “home  model,”  repro¬ 
duced  a  picture  on  a  4-inch  roll 
of  paper.  Another  machine,  de¬ 
velop^  by  Alden  Products  Co. 
of  Brockton,  Mass.,  reproduced 
a  page  18  inches  wide. 

The  Inquirer  demonstration 
will  be  similar  to  that  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  using 
equipment  developed  by  Radio 
Inventions,  Inc.,  for  participants 
in  Broadcasters  Faximile  Analy¬ 
sis. 


Full  Inquiry  Begun 
Into  Newsprint  Industry 

continued  from  page  7 

The  hardship  which  ensued  to 
the  smaller  publishers  was  a 
matter  of  chief  concern  in  the 
prosecution,  the  court  was  told. 
Similarly,  the  complaints  from 
smaller  publishers  against  to- 


Tm — our  Tnickins  Division 
i«  the  laraest  in  the  East:  all 
modem  trucks  and  trailers, 
with  I.C.C.  and  P.S.C.  rights. 

,  Our  modem  machine  shop 
IS  an  important  “Ist”  for  any 
newspaper  interested  in  dia- 
mantlinr,  repairinr.  asaemblinir, 
rebuildina  of  newspaper 
presses  and  allied  equipment. 

..A*  H  for  S5  years  and  have 
SERVICE 

SATION-WIDE. 

|(i|tm- AMMON  CO... 


day's  price  ($91  base)  and  in-| 
ability  to  obtain  an  adequate 
supply  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  activity  around  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Courthouse  skyscraper  in 
New  York. 

In  Defense  of  Small  Paper* 

As  for  one  other  point  in  the 
1917  case,  however — the  division 
of  trade  territories — a  new  ele¬ 
ment  has  entered  the  picture. 
The  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion,  for  the  sake  of  simplifying 
its  operations,  legalized  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  newsprint  price  and  de¬ 
livery  zones  which  had  been 
create  by  the  manufacturers. 
Since  the  end  of  OPA,  several 
newsprint  sales  firms  have 
abandoned  the  territorial 
system. 

Canada  also  contributed  to  the 
newsprint  discussion  and  debate 
this  week.  In  a  sharp  exchange 
on  the  floor  of  the  Quebec  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly,  Premier  Mau¬ 
rice  Duplessis  was  confronted 
with  the  question  why  more 
Canadian  newsprint  can’t  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  Canada’s  newspapers. 
Almost  simultaneously,  the 
Newsprint  Association  of  Can¬ 
ada  reported  that  exports  to  the 
U.S.  amounted  to  554,334  tons  in 
January  and  February,  com¬ 
pared  with  476,020  in  the  first 
two  months  of  1946. 

Premier  Discusses  New  Price 

In  his  debate,  the  Premier 
reached  the  point  where  he  as¬ 
serted  “I  will  not  pronounce  my¬ 
self  on  the  latest  increase  in 
newsprint  price  because  I  have 
not  sufficient  information  to 
know  if  it  is  justified.  I  know 
that  for  a  time  there  was  lack  of 
money  for  the  mills  but.  on  the 
other  hand,  there  must  be  a  bal¬ 
ance  in  justice  as  between 
the  consumers  and  the  pro¬ 
ducers.” 

He  disclosed  that  he  had  de¬ 
nied  the  request  of  mill  owners 
to  work  on  Sundays,  or  even  to 
do  repair  work  on  that  day. 

Quebec’s  new  statute  which 
bans  the  export  of  unworked 
wood  has  begun  to  cause  con¬ 
cern  in  other  provinces,  notably 
New  Brunswick,  where  mills 
have  been  dependent  on  im¬ 
ported  material. 

Firm's  Earnings  Explained 

At  a  Montreal  meeting,  L.  J. 
Belknap,  president  of  Consoli¬ 
dated  Paper  Corp.,  Ltd.,  gave 
shareholders  some  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures  on  the  company’s  opera¬ 
tions,  making  the  point  that 
present  earnings  are  not  out  of 
line.  Net  profit  in  1946  was 
$4,859,163,  against  $1,788,753  in 
1945. 

Over  a  15-year  period.  Mr. 
Belknap  said,  shareholders  have 
received  a  total  of  $1.50  a  share 
as  “wages”  (profits  for  the  use 
of  their  tools  and  money).  The 
business,  he  added,  requires  an 
investment  of  approximately 
$21,150  for  each  employe’s  job. 

He  also  mentioned  that  news¬ 
print  is  being  sold  by  producers 
in  other  countries  at  $145  to  $227 
a  ton,  whereas  Canadian  pro¬ 
ducers  sell  it  as  $90  a  ton,  de¬ 
livered,  New  York  City.  The 
Consolidated  Corp.,  he  said,  paid 
14%  of  the  average  gross  sales 
price  for  carriage  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  wHh  Order) 

I  time— $.S0  per  He* 

4  timsf — .40  per  Hse  per  hiaertioe 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time— $1.00  per  line 
2  tlmei — .90  per  line  per  Intertion 
4  timei — .80  per  line  per  inaertlen 
3  lines  minimum 
Count  approximately  ftve,  6  letter 
words,  one  line. 


NEWSPAPER  RROURS 


★★  30  years  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625  Market  8t., 

San  Franci-sco  5.  California. _ 

CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buying,  sell¬ 
ing,  mergers  dailiea  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  United  States.  No  leases  or 
trades.  Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box 

52.  Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  GLOVER  CO.. 
VENTURA.  CALIF. 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  New 
York.  Established  1914.  Newspapers 
bought  and  sold  without  publicity. 
Newspapers  bought,  sold,  appraised. 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY  &  CO. 
Shelton  Hotel  Mezzanine 
_ New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  PAPERS 
J.  R.  Oabbert,  35  years  a  publisher. 
Box  512,  Riverside,  California. 

SOUTHWESTERN  PAPERS 
In  view  of  important  and  solid  growth 
in  population  and  wealth  of  “The 
•Southwest’’.  I  have  just  made  a  spe¬ 
cial  survey  of  that  territory’s  news¬ 
paper  situation.  Several  attractive 
opportunities  are  available  to  acquire 
well  established  properties.  Corres- 
pondmce  is  invited. 

Wm.  L.  ROSS 

Consultant  on  Newspaper  Sales 
&  Financing 

3723  Pine  Grove  Ave.  1209  Broadway 
Chicago,  Ill.  Kerrville,  Tex. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


BECAUSE  OF  CONFLICTING  inter- 
eata  will  aell  nationally  known  maga¬ 
zine.  Excellent  property  for  firm  witli 
magazine  experience.  100,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Only  qualified  pnrchaaera  apply. 

Box  7110,  Editor  A  I^bliaher. _ 

BEAUTIFUL  EASTERN  COLONIAL 
TOWN  of  2,200,  unopposed  official 
weekly  over  100  years  old.  Fully 
staffed.  Superb  printing  department 
with  work  in  hand  for  full-speed  pro¬ 
duction  past  the  summer.  Gross  for 
1937  running  around  |35,000.  Occu¬ 
pies  own  building,  included  in  price. 
Box  7167,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
COMMUNITY  POPULATION  215,- 
000;  two  prosperous  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  unopposed  in  adjacent  towns 
of  2,400  and  4,500,  both  printed  in 
one  modern  plant.  Combined  circula¬ 
tion  4,210.  Gross  last  year  $31,500, 
net  $8,500.  Box  7166,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DAILY — ^in  the  west.  Growing  rapidly. 
Now  earning  $25,000  a  montn.  Build¬ 
ing  and  plant  included,  $1,000,000  to 
handle.  Information  given  to  respon- 
aible  inquiry.  Write  to  Box  7101,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY,  beautiful  res¬ 
idential  city  of  16,000,  price  $72,- 
000  on  terms;  Very  profitable  metro¬ 
politan  groups  $200,000  to  $300,000 
cash  required;  Good  weeklies  from 
$15,000  to  $46,000; 
j.  R.  Gabbert,  Box  512,  Riverside, 
California. 


»»IT0I  A  FUBLISHBR  f«r  May  3,  1947 


LOUISIANA  DAILY  in  brand  new 
building.  Lease  terms  to  suit  pur¬ 
chaser.  Industrial  high  income  com¬ 
munity  16,000;  trade  area  50,000. 
Plant  includes  excellent  high  speed 
job  equipment.  85  miles  from  New 
Orleans  and  nearest  daily.  Dissolving 
partnership  and  personal  reasons  make 
quick  sale  necessary.  Asking  $26,500, 
part  terms  if  desired.  LAWYER 
MORTGAGE  HOLDER  WlANTS  OUT. 
First  one  here  gets  it.  Phone,  wire 
or  write  BASCOM  TALLEY,  Boga- 
lusa,  Louisiana. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


EXTREMELY  desirable  newspaper; 
figures  amply  warrant  price.  $300.- 
000  all  cash.  Replies  confidential. 
Financial  references  required.  Box 
7141.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY. 
60  years  old,  grossing  $26,000,  town 
of  8,000,  can  be  handled  for  $12,500 
down.  Publisher  retiring  because  of 
age  and  illness.  Box  7140,  care  of 

Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

MORNING  DAILY  in  excellent  middle 
state  location.  Fine  retail  trisding 
center  with  some  industry  in  pros¬ 
perous  agricultural  area.  Circulation 
more  than  10,000.  Earnings  more 
than  $30,000.  $75,000  minimum  down 
payment.  Box  7180,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OFFICIAL  COUNTY  NEWSPAPER, 
town  of  5,000.  county  and  community 
2.50.000;  5,670  paid  subscribers  at 

$3.00;  16  pages  regularly,  full  8- 

columns,  21  inches,  I'/i  to  2  pages  of 
classified  and  legals.  ABC  circulation. 
Gross  last  year  $75M  with  better 
than  $20M  net.  Five  linotypes.  3  big 
cylinders;  mechanical  inventory 
nearly  $70,000.  Publisher  removing 
permanently  to  Arizona.  Box  7165, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MIDWEST  WEEKLY  grossing  better 
than  $35,000,  publisher’s  salary 
$4,400,  net  over  that  and  taxes 
$4,000;  lively  big-river  town  of  6,000, 
fifty  miles  from  one  of  largest  cities 
in  United  States.  Established  1875, 
2  linotypes  and  modern  plant,  ABC 
circulation  nearly  5,000  copies.  Fully 
staffed.  Publisher  retiring.  Box  7163, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  COUNTY  SEAT  (not 
Florida),  weekly  newspaper  grossing 
$37,000,  net  $10,000  after  publisher’s 
withdrawals  of  $8,200  and  after  taxes 
2.600  subscribers  at  $2.00,  $2.50  and 
$3.00,  town  of  7.000.  2  linotypes. 

Duplex  8-page  angle-bar  newspaper 
press.  Babcock  cylinder,  all  other 
usual  machinery.  Tliis  is  a  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollar  proposition.  Town  and 
community  growing  rapidly — entire 
section  of  State  booming.  Industrial 
payroll  more  than  a  million.  Fine 
field  for  semi-weekly  or  daily  and 
all  equipment  to  handle  it.  More  busi¬ 
ness  offered  than  can  handle.  Fully 
staffed,  eight  loyal  employes,  who  will 
stay.  Located  on  two  paved  State 
highways  and  four  railroads.  Gross 
business  has  doubled  in  two  years 
and  still  expanding.  Box  7150,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


TWO  WEEKLIES — In  adjacent  high 
grade  communities.  Excellent  plant. 
Plenty  help.  Sale  includes  building. 
Grosses  $45,000.  Box  7151,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WYEKLY  and  job  shop  grossing  over 
$6,000.  Well  equipped.  $4200  will 
handle.  Tiskilwa  Chief,  Tiskilws,  Illi¬ 
nois^ _ 

WEEKLY  TABIXJID  NEWSPAPER, 
grossing  $150,000  with  net  of  $46,- 
000.  Circulating  22,000  copies. 
Mostly  48  to  96  pages,  minimum  44. 
Ample  equipment  for  daily  production; 
town  of  46.000.  Sample  copy  (not 
special)  has  6.141  inches  live  paid 
advertising  including  23  full  pages, 
123  inches  theatrical.  2,100  agate 
lines  of  classified.  Down  payment  re¬ 
quired  not  less  than  $100,000.  Box 
7164,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

OHIO,  PENNSYLVANIA  or  California 
small  daily  or  large  weekly.  Experi¬ 
enced  newspaperman,  adequately  fi¬ 
nanced,  Box  7144,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED — SMALL  DAILY,  GOOD 
WEEKLY,  stationery  store,  or  combi¬ 
nation.  Box  7161,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

119  ROLLS,  GROUND  WOOD  PULP^ 
\9%“,  Basis  24  x  86—60/480,  23,- 
293  lbs.  80  Rolls,  ISji",  6,178  lbs. 
7  cents  per  lb.  1  Morrison  Perfection 
Stitcher,  No.  6,  $225.  1-8  phase  Lino¬ 
type  motor  $75.00  F.  O.  B.  Miami, 
Sam  B.  Solomon.  Publishing  Oo.,  Ine. 
321  N.  W.  9th  Street,  Miami,  Fla. 


32  PAGE  HOE 

21%".  Built  in  Coler  Fountains 

Pony  Autoplate 

Avsilsnle  April  1948 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

4126  N.  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  13. 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


TWO  HOE  HEAVT  STRAIGHT  P»t 
tern  Octnple  Pretiei  32  p»geB  ttraifht, 
04  pages  collect.  Equipped  for  extra 
color.  22%"  cut  off.  D  0  Motor  Drires. 
Now  in  nse,  arailable  in  few  months 
For  particulara: 

H.  H.  TROTTI 
The  Atlanta  Constitution 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


GOSS  SEXTUPLE  HIGH  Speed 
doable  width,  8-deck,  4-plate  wide 
Press  No.  S30.  Quick  plate  lockup, 
pair  of  High  Speed  folders,  cut-off 


pair  of  High  Speed  folders,  cut-off 
33  0/10  inches.  IS-inch  cylinder  dia¬ 
meter.  Oline  Westinghouse  75  hp  single 
motor  drive  220-Tolt  three-phase. 
Motor  roll  hoist  Gas-fired  metal  pot. 
Partlow  control,  two  doable  co^ed 
hand-casting  boxes,  finishing  machine 
and  chipping  block.  Used  daily  until 
December  28th. 

W.  B.  PAPE 

Republican  and  American 
Waterbary  01,  Conn. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
Standard  Quality,  82-poand  base  News¬ 
print.  18“.  10',  20',  21'.  22*.  24*.  2r 
Jumbo  rolls.  Also  24  z  80  sheets  in 
Carload  Lots — Wire  or  phone  your 
requirements.  Alfred  Horn,  70  Wall 
Street.  New  York  City,  Phone:  HAn- 
over  2-0105. 


DUPLEX 

METROPOLITAN  PRESS 

TWO  16-PAGE  UNITS 
EXTRA  COLOR  fTi'LINDER 
COMPLETE  STEREO 
AC  MOTOR  DRIVE 
22  V,"  CUT-OFF 

Available  Shortly 
BEN  SHULMAN 

lie  E.  40th  St..  New  York  City 


WOOD  PULL  PAGE  Dry  Mat  Roller: 
Model  25  Vandercook  Proof  Press; 
17  X  25  Potter  Proof  Press ;  Laclede 
Pedestal  Saw;  24-  and  48*drawer 
Hamilton  Type  Cabinetfl;  American 
heavy  duty  Woodworking  Saw,  48 
X  57  adjustable  table;  Larxe  quan* 
tity  New  ruHtproof  Steel  Galleys  sise 
3^  X  18:  Junior  Autoplate  for  han- 
dlinf?  23  9/16"  sheet  cut.  Thos.  Hall 
Co.,  120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York, 
Phone:  WI  7-3448.  (Plant  at  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.) 


buy— TRADE— SELL 

Tubular  Plate  Presses 
8-Page  Flatbeds 
Rotaries,  2  Plates  Wide 

Communicate  with  Wesley  Dammes. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO. 

17  E.  42nd  St..  New  York  17. 


LINOTYPE  MATS  14  point.  Antique 
with  Italic,  18  point  and  24  point 
Gothic  No.  13  with  Cheltenham  con¬ 
densed  30  point  Gothic  No.  13. 

CLEVELAND  SHOPPING  NEWS 
5300  Hamilton  Are., 
Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 


MONOTYPE  GIANT  TYPE  and  sorts 
caster  water  cooled  mold,  eompleto 
with  regular  equipment.  Cutler  Ham¬ 
mer  220  volt.  A.  C.  electric  pot,  West- 
inghouse  %  h-  P-  motor  220  volt  A. 
C.  Box  7154,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


FOR  SALE  24  PAGE  SINGLE  , 
WIDTH  GOSS  PRESS  22%"  sheet 
cut  off  complete  with  electric  drive 
and  stereotype  machinery,  including 
curved  router,  for  immediate  delivery. 
Box  7172.  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

MURRAY  STEREOTYPE  SAW- 
TRIMMER  with  1  HP  a.  c.  motor: 
Ludwig  electric  metal  pump  for 
curved  plates  with  a.  c.  motor: 
Double  head  steam  table  with  steam 
generator.  George  O.  Heffelman.  406 
West  Pico,  Los  Angees  15,  California. 

GOSS  QUAD 

FOUR  DECK-SINGLE  WIDTH 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE 
23  0/16"  CUT-OFF 
D.  C.  DRIVE— A.  C.  CONVERTER 
ADAPTED  FOR  COMIOS  OR 
COLORED  CIRCULARS  AS  WELL  AS 
NEWSPAPERS 
Available  Now 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St..  New  York  City 


3,000  BRAND  NEW  SORTS,  Inter¬ 
type  1621  Regal  No.  2  with  bold,  cut 
mixer  notch  8.  $300  cash.  Lowell 

(Mass.)  Sun. 


TO  SELL  OR  BUY  NEWSPAPER 
Presses  write  George  O.  Heffelman, 
406  West  Pico,  Los  Angeles  15, 
(California. 


SCOTT 

MAGAZINE  PRESS 

PRINTS  ONE  OR  TWO  COLORS 
32-PAGE8  TABLOID 
64-PAGES  BOOK 
128  PAGES  DIGEST  SIZE 
22-INOH  CUT-OFF 
A.  0.  MOTOR  DRIVE 

Available  Now 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St..  New  York  City 


FOR  SALE  HOK  MAT  ROLLER  bed 
thirty  by  forty,  two  motor  driven, 
two  speeds,  five  horse  power,  GE  mo¬ 
tor,  two  twenty  volts  good  working 
condition.  Also  one  Klenomat  cleaner 
sign  H.  J.  Elder,  Meridian  (Miss.) 
Star. 


W'OOD  JUNIOR  AUTOPLATE 
23  9^16’'  Caster  &  Pump — DC  Equip. 
BEN  SHULMAN 

.■>.52  East  Main  St..  Rochester  4.  N.  Y. 


NEW  MATERIAL — for  both  News- 
pap'T  and  Printing  Plant:  Hall  Form 
Tables  and  Dump  Trucks:  Baling 
Presses,  both  hand  and  power:  Glu¬ 
ing  Machines — for  any  purpose;  Com¬ 
posing  Room  Saws;  NEVV  44'  National 
.\utoinatie  Power  Cutters,  one  week 
delivery.  WTiat  are  your  require¬ 
ments!  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  120 
West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18.  (Plant 
at  Stamford,  Conn.) 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED  j 


W.\NTKD:  Good  color  Rotary  Press 
to  print  16  page  tabloid  comic  sec¬ 
tion  ■22’H  cut-off.  Describe  stereo, 
type  eiinipment  available  with  press. 
Flox  7195.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ROT.4RY  PRESS,  8-page  or  larger 
with  stereotyping  equipment,  wanted 
at  once.  Send  full  information.  The 
Poultryman  Newspaper,  Vineland,  New 


WANTED  TO  BUT 
Single  width,  four  deck  Hoe  or  Goss 
preas,  31%'  cut-off.  Box  7088,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 
One,  two,  thre^  or  four  units,  double 
width,  Hoe  or  Goss,  31 K'  ent-off  with 
or  without  folder.  Box  7089,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  daterip- 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypei. 

NORTHERN  MACHINE 
WORKS 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadelphia 
32,  Pennsylvania. 


3  OURVFJ)  PIECES  STEREOTYP¬ 
ING  Machinery  for  23  9/16"  length 
sheet  cut-off,  also  Mat  Roller  and 
Metal  Furnace.  Advise  condition  and 
j)rice.  Box  7142,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED:  LINOTYPE  MODEL  5  or  8 
State  Serial  Number.  Price. 

Box  7171.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED 

Ni'wspaper  and  Magazine  Presses  for 
immediate  or  future  removal. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 
WANTED 

Goss  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide).  13*^  inch  printing  diameter 
2m  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  CO. 

35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  T. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNTIES 


HAVE  15  TONS  36  x  48  SHEET 
NEWSPRINT  will  trade  all  or  any 
part  pound  for  pound  for  70  and  or 
35  inch  roll  newsprint.  STATEWIDE, 
Boise,  Idaho. 


Would  you  be  interested  in  buying 
one  of  the  finest  medium  sized  daily 
newspaper  properties  in  the  United. 
States  with  an  exclusive  field  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  clean,  progressive,  steady 
growing  community  t 

Pine  net  returns  through  the  years 
and  will  double  in  value  in  the  next 
ten  years.  Wonderful  building  and 
the  finest  of  equipment. 

Will  take  a  half  million  dollars  for 
initial  down  payment  and  operating 
capital.  If  interested  write  to  Editor 
&  Publisher,  Box  7156. 


We  BUY  and  SELL  stocks  and  bonds 
of  newspapers. 

BARNES  A  TURLEY 
12u  So.  I. a  Salle  St.,  Chicago  ;t. 
Illinois. 


FEATURES  FOR  SALE 


.GROUND  HOLLYWOOD 
by  Jimmie  Sanucci 

Tops  in  Weekly  Features 
A  Circulation  Builder 
Appeals  to  all  in  the  Family 
Exclusive  Rights  in  your  Locality 

For  proofs  write  now  to 
HOLLYAVOOD  NAT’L  SYNDICATE 
P.  ().  Box  2453,  Hollywood  28.  Calif. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

EXPERT  coverage  Philadelphia  mar¬ 
ket.  Let  us  handle  your  feature!  and 
spot  news.  Phila.  Trade  Preit  Bureau, 
622  Penfield  Bldg.,  1828  Cbeatnut 
Street,  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. 


PROFIT-TRAINING  FOR 
YOUR  WANT  AD  STAFF  I 

HOW  TO  SELL  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  a  new  50,000-word  train¬ 
ing  manual,  makes  beginners  produc¬ 
tive  workers  fast,  boosts  old  hands’ 
sales.  Based  on  use-tested  methods 
behind  growth  of  Miami  Daily  Newa’ 
Want  Ad  section  to  fifth  largest  in 
U.  S.  evening  field  in  7  years.  Avail¬ 
able  to  yon  if  there’s  no  Parish  A 
Pickett  client  in  your  city.  First  time 
any  separate  feature  of  Parish  A 
Pickett’s  Want  Ad  Service  has  been 
offered  non-subscribers.  Complete, 
practical,  profitable.  $25  per  copy. 
FREE  S-day  inspection  privilege.  Order 
today  I 

PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Fla. 


IIXPKRIENCED  DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING  SALESjius 

For  a  creative  and  selling  job  rmi- 
ing  good  copy  and  layout 
ability  to  work  with  account!  toE 
a  variincy  du.-  to  the  promotiin  »( , , 
member  of  our  staff  to  a  depirtaj' 
bead.  Excellent  salary  with  sdtus  ' 
ment  us  warranted.  Ideal 
conditions.  Five  day  week.  Splenti 
growing  city.  This  is  a  very  worn 
while  opportunity  to  Join  a  prora 
sive.  Southern  newspaper,  comfiu 
tion  of  90,000  circulation  where  lU 
ity,  effort  and  results  are  rewirda 
Send  full  information  to  Box  7iii 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED  ADMINISTRATIVE 

HAVE  POSITION  OPEN  for  experi¬ 
enced  basinets  Manager.  Must  nave 
recommendations.  Correspondence  re¬ 
quired.  Good  salary,  adjusted  upwards 
on  results.  Now  paper,  now  goinp  ABC 
and  leading  in  competition  city  of 
30,000.  Applications  will  receive  Im¬ 
mediate  reply.  Box  7071,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  Man  or  woman  to  manage 
small  weekly  in  Arkansas,  and  printed 
in  adjacent  town.  Must  be  able  to 
write  newt  and  sell  sdvertlsing.  Paul 
Morgan,  Camden  News. 

HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  MAN,  25  to  30  years 
with  three  to  five  years  experience, 
by  Central  New  York  daily,  to  head 
local  display  department.  Must  be  able 
to  write  copy  and  service  accounts. 
Good  position  with  congenial  sur¬ 
roundings  for  wide  awake  man.  Box 
7168,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
WANTED  for  established  business  re¬ 
view  type  page;  central  west  city. 
Commission  or  commission-salary;  per¬ 
manent.  Prefer  man  with  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  field.  For  interview, 
give  age.  business  training  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  Box  7182,  Editor  A 
I’ulilisher. 

EDITOW-"* 


LONG-ESTABLISHED  nationsl 
tentative  has  opening  for  yontt,  «• 
potent  advertising  taletnitn  wM  la 
had  experience  on  newspapers.  Perth 
right  man  there  is  a  good  Job  tk 
pays  well  to  start,  and  stinruoe  i 
better  opportunity  for  advtietac 
and  wages  as  SMsdlly  at  they  gt 
earned.  Address  Box  7098,  Editot  1 
Publisher. 

n  N  U  S  U  A  L  OPPORTUNITY  H 
young  advertising  man  who  csnvibt 
good  copy  and  make  good  IsyooU  1 1 
western  town  of  .10,000,  nve  ms 
staff,  excellent  conditions,  give  hi 
information  and  salary  expected.  Bu 
7152,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WANTED  AT  ONCE,  eiperiesni  I 
ad  salesman  on  daily.  (load  opportwil 
ity  for  man  with  ability  on  uiyM 
and  servicing  on  accounts.  Pennia«l, 
give  starting  salary  requirennk 
qualified  references,  write  or  vh; 
R.  L.  Carlile,  Pocatello  TVibnse,  N 
ratello,  Idaho. 

HELP  WANTEI^-CIRCUUTHM 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wuMk 
aggressive  dally  of  more  than  kW 
eirenlatlon  in  city  of  10,000  ii  IN' 
west.  Great  opportunity  for  prsdMr 
who  can  get  more  elrenlatioa  ulo 
suits.  Good  salary  and  eoBnliiia. 
Write  Box  7099,  Editor  A  PnbMihs. 

COUNTRY  CIRCULATOR 
.No  swivel  chair  operator— W 

(RFD)  minded — Can  work  is  W 
with  men  as  well  as  handling  deib- 
top  proven  producer — This  bertk  s 
permanent  with  future — on  iioiisf 
— Sunday  operation — Send  only  ^ 
plete  background  and  snsp  ihot.  M 
7157,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITOmi 

COPY  EDITOR.  Fully  i-iperiaoi 
first  class  desk  man  for  mIw™ 
copy  desk  prominent  casteni  AM  W 
List  experience,  educational 
ground,  other  essential  infom^ 
firaf  letter.  Box  7137,  Editor  s  “ 

I’sher, _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  MAN  REPORW 
for  motion  picture  trade  papers  i* 
cago  area.  Write  fully  your  d*” 
'■ations  and  salary  exported,  w 
7143,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

IS  THERE  A  TRAINED  IHDTO 
gal  journalist  who  doein  t 
soeietyt  If  so.  here’s  an  opporW 
with  clear  field  to  employ  new  iw 
fresh  views,  modem  .J*!,  > 

society  page  of  a  lively  ^ 
lively  community.  Give  (nil 
ground,  anticipated  salary,  oiw 
•  experienee,  age,  photomph 
:  te^.  A.  W.  Spiers.  Editor, 

Dispatch,  Michigan  City.  W™* 

PUBLISHER  for  Moy  J. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

CAPABLE  LINO  OPERATOR  both 

CIRCUUTION 

ads  and  straight  matter.  If  capable 
to  supervise  all  operations  will  make 
foreman.  Excellent  place  for  young, 
energetic,  sober  man.  The  Beaufort 
News,  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  on 
the  coast. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Rerojr 
nizeil  Hbility.  Glared  for  results.  Ex¬ 
cellent  promoter.  Experience  large  and 
medium  cities.  Top  references.  Box 
7192.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  FOREMAN,  7  machines, 
no  Union  trouble,  liberal  arrangement. 
Box  7153,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


and  needs  job.  Experience  in  carrier 
promotion,  rural  solicitation,  office  and 
ABC  records.  References,  can  come  for 
interview,  prefer  Central  or  Southern 
states.  Salary  secondary.  Box  713fi, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


V I  t.i:«  /.r'l  I X  .1  ■  rfifrfTl 


tor  &  Publisher. _ 

PHOTO  ENGRAVER  FOREMAN 

Newspaper  plant  opening  completely 
new  engraving  shop  needs  servicee  of 
thoroughly  experienced  engraver  who 
knows  all  steps  of  producing  engrav¬ 
ings.  Shop  will  also  do  commercial 
work.  Man  selected  must  be  able  to 
take  full  charge  and  will  participate 
in  profits.  Send  complete  details,  age, 
references  and  salary  expected.  Pub¬ 
lisher  can  arrange  housing  facilities 
if  necessary.  Prefer  man  now  located 
in  midwest.  Box  7106,  Editor  4b  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

liELP  WANTED— MISCELLANEOUS 


AL'DITOR,  full  charge,  $500  monthly, 
age,  references,  experience.  Coast 
man  preferred.  Preaent  auditor  pro¬ 
moted.  Box  7193,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 


NEW8PAPER.VIBN’S  AGENCY.  At- 
tides.  Books  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St..  N.  Y. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


EIOHTKE.S  YEARS  NEWSPAPER 
EXPERIENCE,  nint*  executive.  Now 
employed  general  manager  afternoon 
daily  eight  M  excellent  background 
aud  record  of  accomplishment,  will 
consider  change  after  May  15th.  Full 
information  on  request,  available  for 
interview.  Box  7176,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GIRL  WITH  5  YEARS  EXPERI 
ENCE  State  Press  Association  Office, 
as  secretarv  and  general  flunkie, 
wants  to  make  change.  Speed  graphic, 
darkroom  experience.  Some  house  or¬ 
gan  experience.  Mighty  darn  good 
help.  Mid-west  preferred.  $225  month. 
Box  7155,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— ART 


FASHION  ART  sketches  done  on  as¬ 
signment  for  newspapers,  magaaines, 
advertising  agencies.  Reasonable, 
samples.  Write  RAL,  9  High  Street, 
Danielson,  Conneotlcnt. 


IPORTER,  general  news  work.  Pre- 
!  lome  desk  experience.  Daily  Chief, 
try.  lows. 


UDE  CORRESPONDENTS 
[KDED  to  do  monthly  letter  in  these 
iwi:  Colnmbns,  Indianapolis,  Mem- 
to.  Mllwsnkee.  Peoria,  St.  Louis, 
anupoli*.  Portland,  Stockton,  Los 
Managing  Editor, 
ft  TRACTOR.  Kansas 
'T  *.  Misionrl, _ 

mn  EDITOR.  Experienced  GET  HIM  Wl- 
iditor  wanted  by  Mid-West  after- 
••  ttily.  Give  background,  refer*  ^  . 

'^tlary  erpertod.  Tt'lograph  Hpt-  Advertising  man, 
OQboqQe.  Iowa.  experience  on  leac 

"piyv  fro* TV  A - ; - eoutive  and  salesi 

klf  nr  MU  ^  ♦'ditorship  on  a  job  where  he  ca 
V  w  /V  '  community  near  community,  and 
1*7  Editn,  a  vertising  for  a  gO( 

!!L_Editor  A  Pnblisher. _  with  ideas  to  start 

i^D:  Cspshle  man  reporter  for  $2*'^ 

siiignment.  sports.  Perman-  7£||;_Editor_^^ 
tatt  growing  small  daily.  SITUATION 

wmpl,^  detmis,  picture,  salary  *  , 

^jJ^i^o^iTent-Argus,  Carlsbad,  PUBLIC  I 

u**?Sr**J®***  society  editor. 

Southern  background,  ' 

-  of  organising  society  set-up 
Editor  4b 

®IT0I*  »  PUILISHIR  for  May  3.  IWY 


DISPI.AY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
available.  14  years  experience.  Layouts 
that  sell,  ability  to  sell.  Hard,  con¬ 
scientious  worker.  Excellent  record, 
references.  Prefer  South  or  Southwest 
but  would  locate  elsewhere.  Perman¬ 
ency  desired.  Box  7149,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GET  HIM  WHILE  YOU  CAN 

Advertising  man,  20  yeara  successful 
experience  on  leading  newspapers,  ex- 
eeutive  and  salesman  capacity,  wants 
a  job  where  he  can  develop  industrial, 
community,  and  public  relations  ad¬ 
vertising  for  a  good  newspaper.  Ready 
with  ideas  to  start  a  program  that  will 
build  permanent  lineage  for  yon.  Box 
7039,  Editor  4b  Publisher. _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

YOUR  public  relstions-sales  promo 
tion  problem  wanted  by  execut^e,  IS 
years  snceessfni  diversified  media,  sales 
and  PR  experience  at  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale  levels.  35.  Able  speaker.  On  chal¬ 
lenging  job  wil  start  under  9I0M 
Box  7067,  Editor  4b  Pnblisher. 


"o  W’s”  MAN  wants  opportunity. 
Keen,  energetic;  Ghost-writing,  Army 
papers,  book -editing,  2  degrees,  year 
PH.D.  Box  7189,  Editor  4fe  Publisher. 
EDITOR  (Wiseonsin)  wants  to  man¬ 
age  news  department  of  midwest  daily 
with  farm  teritory.  Box  7X79,  Editor 
&  Publisher, _ 

EDITOR  —  two  excellent  weeklies 
seeks  change  to  small-city  daily  as 
city  editor,  deskman  or  general  news 
reporter.  Ten  years  experience,  re- 
soureeful,  hard-working.  Within  250 
miles  New  Y'ork  City.  Box  7173.  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  COLUMNIST 
— Now  with  Southern  daily  130,000 
circulation,  10  years  experience  5 
years  Army  0-2;  19  months  Italy. 

College.  Want  change  to  slight  free¬ 
dom  expression.  Married  2  children. 
Box  7160.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER  desires  new  fields 
to  conquer.  Experienced  syndicate  and 
newspaper  reporting.  Has  camera. 
Sales  contacts.  Box  7135,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

*  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  Specialist  with 
A1  career  in  Newspapers,  Army  and 
State  Department,  interested  in  posi¬ 
tion  as  foreign  correspondent,  foreign, 
military  or  science  editor  with  large 
magazine,  daily  or  chain.  Vet.  82 
years,  5  languages,  excellent  educa¬ 
tional  backgrennd.  Salary  $9,000.  Box 
7026.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


I  LEARNED  THE  HARD  WAY.  Now 
returning  east  after  3  years,  spent 
gathering  experience  on  Western 
papers.  AD-sronnd  reporter,  25. 
collegeman.  single.  Interested  in  j>er- 
manent  position,  within  400  miles 
of  .Atlantic  Coast,  preferably  in  town 
of  7.5,000  or  over.  Box  7183.  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


IS  THERE  an  imaginative  editor  with 
enough  faith  in  youth  and  enthusiasm 
to  open  his  door  to  young  woman,  long 
on  ambition,  ability;  Thus  far  short 
on  opportunity?  .Tournslism  BA.  year’s 
publishing  exp«“rienee.  Box  7162,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  —  EDITORIAL 


REPORTER  would  like  job  on  small 
city  daily  in  Ohio,  Michigan  or  Wis¬ 
consin.  Experience  includes  work  on 
daily  and  weekly.  Veteran,  married, 
33  years  old.  Box  7190,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

A  LEG  MAN — 2  years  solid  experi¬ 
ence,  news  reporting,  re-write,  City 
Hall,  police,  featnrei  and  revlewa, 
some  desk  work.  Alert,  hard-working 
vet,  A.  B.  (English,  social  studies), 
single,  23.  Box  7124,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER-REWRITE 

Young  woman,  bat  confident  her  abll- 
ity  will  overcome  any  prejudice  against 
“skirti”  in  the  city  room.  Five  yeers 
on  large  metropolitan  daily  (lait  Job) ; 
4  years  on  weekly.  Now  in  Eaat,  bat 
love  of  newspaper  work  will  take  her 
any  place  for  Job  on  good-sised  daily. 
Box  7103,  Editor  ft  Publisher^ _ 


SUMMER  POSITION 
University  student  desires  summer 
position  on  city  daily  advertising  or 
reporting  staff.  Experienced.  Refer¬ 
ences,  clippings  and  interview  on  re¬ 
quest.  Kathleen  Marshall,  5844 

Neosho,  St.  Louis  9,  Missouri, _ 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR,  five  years  ex¬ 
perience  includes  state,  city  desks, 
makeup,  all  reportorial  beats.  Em¬ 
ployed  Eastern  daily,  single,  29.  Box 

7185,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

WANT  POSITION  in  June,  single, 
vet.  24.  prefer  sports,  work  anywhere. 
M.  A.  in  June,  seven  years  experience, 
living  wages.  Excellent  references. 
Box  7191.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


ASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT, 
wide  experience  on  dailies,  would  re¬ 
locate  on  New  York  newspaper,  mag¬ 
azine  staff.  Box  7132.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ _ 


YOUNG  man,  intelligent,  very  am¬ 
bitious,  experience  on  college  daily, 
desires  newspaper  job  anywhere.  Box 
7174,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _ 


Y'OUNG  Veteran  with  metropolitan 
feature  writing,  reporting,  and  rewrite 
experience,  wanta  position  with  news¬ 
paper,  trade  paper  or  magazine.  Wilt 
jffa  anywhf^re.  Box  7148,  Editor  &  Pub* 

lisher. _ _ _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN  WRITER;  articles 
national  magazines,  two  years  editor- 
writer  well  known  New  York  weekly 
seeks  magazine,  newspaper  feature  or 
research  work.  Box  7181,  Editor  ft 
Publisher.  _ 


YOUNG  WOMAN  with  genuine  love 
for  new'spapert,  abetted  by  8  years 
news,  features,  rewrite  experience  and 
Master’s  degree,  welcomes  oppor^n- 
Ity  to  work  for  intelligent  editor.  Box 
6961,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


-JOURNALISM  student  desires  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  summer  work  starting 
June  1.  .\nywhere  United  States.  Ex 
Stars  and  Stripes;  War  Department 
civilian  writer.  Write  Box  7170,  Edi- 
tor  ft  Publisher, _ 

.JOURNALISM  student.  Junior  year. 
Vet.  23.  desire  editorial  position  any¬ 
where  United  States  for  summer, 
starting  June  1.  Army  editorial  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  7169,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lisher. _  . 

MANAGING,  city  editor  15  years  on 
dailies  to  40,000  seeks  executive  edi¬ 
torial  job  demanding  top  newa,  civic 
ability.  Age  86  Knows  all  phases.  Box 
6987,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

NATIVE  NEW  YORK  CITY,  vet..  20 
years  experience  reporter,  rewrite, 
desk  city  dailies,  rural,  all  beats,  de¬ 
pendable.  sober,  ready  short  notice, 
anywhere,  please  give  terms.  Box 
7158.  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _ 

OPPORTUNI’TIES  like  this  seldom 
come  to  publishers,  chains  or  maga¬ 
zines.  Own  airplane,  thoroughly 
seasoned  newspaper  man,  editor,  at 
present  managing  editor  of  two  of 
the  South’s  leading  newspapers,  a 
former  publisher.  Will  accept  assign¬ 
ment  on  an  overall  basis.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Twenty-five  years’  experience. 
Box  7184,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


ME(TBLANIOAL  SUPERINTENDBMT 
or  Composing  room  foreman,  large 
small  newspaper  experience.  BxeeuHva 
or  working  capacity.  Reliable,  refer- 
encea.  Box  7123,  Editor  ft  PnbUaber. 

PRESS  STEREO  FOREMAN 
Experienced  in  newtpaper  color,  tubu¬ 
lar  or  semicylindrieal.  alao  aa  man  in 
charge.  Box  7108,  Editor  A  Pnbllaher. 

WORKING  PRESSROOM  Foreman  22 
years  at  trade  with  color  experience. 
Age  47,  no  drinker,  interested  in  lo¬ 
cating  near  good  fishing,  banting  area. 
References.  Box  7159,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHER _ 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER,  eleven 
years  experience  with  Oonnectient 
daily.  .Also  experienced  in  dark  room 
and  commercial  work.  Now  working. 
Age  3.5.  Married.  Box  7139,  Editor  ft 
Piililisher. 


18  YEAR  OLD  high  school  editor 
wants  a  summer  job  as  a  photographer 
or  reporter  on  dgily  paper.  'Will  sup¬ 
ply  own  SPEED  GRAPHIC.  Experi- 
eni  e.  good  references.  Box  7194.  Edi¬ 
tor  .V  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


IN  ADDITION  to  being  a  vital 

documentary  report  on  the 
Moscow  Conference,  Secretary 
of  State  Marshall's  radio  address 
of  Monday  night  Is  also  impor¬ 
tant  journalistically. 

The  average  layman  can  be 
excused  for  not  noticing  it.  But 
every  newspaperman  that  heard 
it  or  read  it  should  have  been 
struck  by  a  significant  fact. 
Practically  everything  he  said 
substantiated  previous  press  re¬ 
ports  from  Moscow  and  were 
proof  of  the  reliability  and  ac¬ 
curacy  of  our  correspondents 
there.  The  speech  was  an  un¬ 
announced  tribute  to  those  re¬ 
porters  and  indirectly  to  the 
newspapers  and  press  services 
that  sent  them  to  Moscow. 

James  Reston,  New  York 
Times,  whose  diplomatic  obser¬ 
vations  are  more  experienced 
and  trustworthy  than  ours,  bears 
out  the  impression  by  writing 
April  30: 

“The  diplomatic  reports  sum¬ 
marizing  the  Moscow  conference 
are  beginnnig  to  come  in.  For 
the  most  part  they  merely  illus¬ 
trate  the  accuracy  and  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  press  reports  on  the 
peace  negotiations.” 

Marshall  must  have  had  some 
such  thought  in  mind.  The  con¬ 
trast  between  the  Russian  and 
American  press  reports  moved 
him  to  write  this  significant 
paragraph:  “Freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation,  for  which  our  govern¬ 
ment  stands,  inevitably  involves 
appeals  to  public  opinion.  But 
at  Moscow,  propaganda  appeals 
to  passion  and  prejudice  ap¬ 
peared  to  take  the  place  of  ap¬ 
peals  to  reason  and  understand¬ 
ing.  .  .  .” 

If  you  have  ever  read  the  re¬ 
ports  from  Moscow  on  what  is 
carried  in  the  Russian  press  you 
don’t  need  a  diagram  to  under¬ 
stand  what  Marshall  meant. 


MUCH  HAS  BEEN  written  and 

said  on  the  subject  of  creating 
a  better  understanding  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Some  newspapers  promote 
“Pen  Pal”  columns  in  which 
local  readers  can  make  contact 
with  people  of  other  lands  and 
build  friendships  by  mail.  Other 
newspapers,  particularly  in  Eng¬ 
land,  have  tried  to  establish  con¬ 
tact  with  dailies  in  U.S.  towns 
similar  to  their  own  to  exchange 
news  and  views.  Various  or¬ 
ganizations  interested  in  Pan- 
American  unity  are  discussing 
plans  for  an  exchange  of  stu¬ 
dents  or  creation  of  scholar¬ 
ships  for  Latin  American  stu¬ 
dents  in  this  country.  The  In¬ 
ternational  Organization  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  proposes  the  world  press 
conference  should  discuss  crea¬ 
tion  of  traveling  scholarships 
and  interchange  of  working 
journalists. 

One  paper,  the  Red  Wing 
(Minn.)  Republican  Eagle,  a 
daily  of  7,000  in  a  city  of  about 
11,000,  has  found  another  way 
to  do  this  job.  Other  news¬ 
papers  have  commissioned  local 
residents  as  roving  correspond¬ 


ents  to  send  back  stories  from 
abroad  during  their  travels.  But 
the  Republican  Eagle  is  the  first 
one  we  have  heard  of  that  paid 
part  of  the  expenses  of  a  local 
boy,  who  was  to  visit  a  foreign 
country,  with  the  understanding 
he  would  write  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  on  “what  the  people  of 
a  foreign  country  look  like  to  a 
Red  Wing  boy.” 

Ted  Hall  of  Red  Wing,  a  col¬ 
lege  graduate  and  a  Marine  vet¬ 
eran,  who  had  worked  for  the 
paper  during  vacations  and 
spare  time,  spent  six  months  in 
England.  And  the  Republican 
Eagle  received  a  series  of  “News 
Notes  from  Abroad”  in  addition 
to  a  15-part  story  on  life  in 
Dorchester,  England. 

As  explained  by  Albert  M. 
Marshall,  editor  and  publisher: 
“Our  primary  target  in  collabo¬ 
rating  with  Ted’s  journey  was  to 
portray  the  life  of  a  community 
similar  to  our  own  believing  that 
an  intimate  description  of  the 
resemblances  and  the  differences 
which  exist  between  an  English 
town  and  an  American  one 
would  give  our  readers  a  better 
understanding  of  our  cousins 
across  the  pond.” 

The  articles  discussed  the  city, 
its  people,  type  of  government, 
problems  of  farmers,  housing 
problems  and  solutions,  etc. — 
about  everything  the  people  of 
Red  Wing  might  be  interested 
in  regarding  their  own  city. 
Mr.  Marshall  says:  “We  believe 
that  a  whole  new  field  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  development  for  the 
non-metropolitan  press  lies  in 
this  same  direction.” 

“That  is  an  account  of  our 
brief  adventure  into  the  field  of 
foreign  correspondence,”  writes 
Mr.  Marshall.  “We  believe  it 
was  worthwhile,  and  we  further 
believe  that  this  sort  of  thing 
can  become  a  part  of  the  non¬ 
metropolitan  paper’s  regular 
service,  as  indeed  we  owe  our 
readers  a  glimpse  behind  the 
curtains  that  prejudice  and  ig¬ 
norance  have  drawn  around  our 
national  borders.  How  can  this 
be  done? 

“This  can  be  accomplished  in 
a  practical  way  through  the  ex¬ 
change  of  journalism  school 
graduates  between  our  colleges 
and  universities  and  those  over¬ 
seas.  A  journalism  student  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  let 
us  say,  is  given  a  scholarship  to 
study  for  one  year  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Brussels.  His  living 
expenses  while  away  from  home 
are  defrayed  by  his  earnings  as 
a  ‘foreign  correspondent’  for  a 
number  of  small  dailies  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  project. 

“The  close  relationship  be¬ 
tween  writer  and  reader  which 
means  so  much  to  small  city 
journalism  can  be  obtained  by 
introducing  the  selected  jour¬ 
nalism  student  to  each  com¬ 
munity  for  which  he  is  going  to 
report  before  he  leaves  for  his 
assignment  abroad.  The  school 
could  act  as  a  liaison  agent  be¬ 
tween  the  editors  and  take  care 
of  arrangements  for  the  group 


Allentown  Pals 


Brit  Roth.  85,  Allentown  Call- 
Chronicle  Newspaper's  columnist, 
and  David  A.  Miller,  right,  vice- 
president  of  the  Call-Chronicle 
Newspapers  and  editor  oi  the 
Morning  CalL  have  been  associ¬ 
ated  in  newspaper  work  in  Allen¬ 
town  for  60  yeoTs. 


Mobile  Paper  Rallig, 
Help  for  Sick  Child 

Mobile,  Ala.— Physician,  B, 

he  had  only  a  few  weeks  at  & 
most,  to  live;  that  he  was  w 
fering  from  a  rare  blood  dis^ 
which  the  doctors  said  w^ 
curable.  ® 

A  Mobile  Press  Register 
porter  went  to  his  superior 
“Can’t  something  be  done  fa 
5-year-old  James  Floyd  Dortch' 
Despite  the  telephone  strib 
the  newspaper  burned  up  wSs 
after  satisfying  phone  comoKi 
executives  that  all  calls  ren? 
ing  James  Floyd  Dortch  wn 
“extremely  emergency”  on«. 

A  New  York  physician  said  b 
would  try  to  aid  the  child,  i 
a  person-to-person  call  n 
made  to  Brig.  Gen.  Ira  C.  Sake 
commanding  officer  of  the  Arp 
Air  Forces,  and  arrangem® 
were  made  to  fly  the  child : 
New  York. 


so  that  the  individual  editors 
would  not  be  working  at  cross 
purposes. 

“An  interchange  of  scholar¬ 
ships  presupposes  that  the  men 
who  are  to  be  our  future  in¬ 
terpreters  of  foreign  folks  and 
ways  are  to  settle  down  long 
enough  in  one  country  to  com¬ 
plete  a  course  of  study,  and  con¬ 
sequently  will  have  a  chance  to 
become  intimately  acquainted 
with  their  surroundings.  What  a 
relief  to  hear  about  a  country 
from  a  man  who  has  lived  there 
in  contrast  to  the  superficial  ob¬ 
servations  of  some  devotee  of 
the  ‘quick  look-see’  method  of 
reporting,”  Mr.  Marshall  states. 

The  Red  Wing  editor-publisher 
suggests  certain  organizations 
like  ASNE  and  the  state  press 
associations  could  sponsor  such 
an  organized  plan  in  conjunction 
with  the  State  Department.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  funds,  or  the  lack 
of  them,  is  the  principle  stum¬ 
bling  block. 

The  proposal  may  come  up  in 
the  UN  subcommission  on  free¬ 
dom  of  information  which  is 
scheduled  tentatively  to  meet 
May  18,  or  the  world  press  con¬ 
ference  which  may  take  place 
some  time  next  year  may  dis¬ 
cuss  the  104  proposals.  Other¬ 
wise,  it  seems  to  us,  the  plan 
would  operate  best  if  sponsored 
on  a  statewide  basis  through  the 
closely  knit  state  press  associa¬ 
tions.  If  one  of  them  would  take 
the  ball,  for  instance  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  we  feel  sure  its  success 
would  make  the  plan  immedi¬ 
ately  interesting  to  other  groups. 


Without  an  appeal  through;: 
columns,  but  with  straight  awr 
news  facts  that  the  child  hi 
been  admitted  to  a  hospital  a 
the  parents  were  without  fuat 
for  the  treatment,  contribute 
began  to  flow  into  the  newspi 
per  office. 

'Today  the  child  is  living  u 
doing  nicely  under  treatme: 
and  the  “Dortch  Fund'  h* 
passed  the  $7,000  mark.  Inji 
dition,  the  father  has  a  job: 
New  York  near  the  hospitk 


Truman's  Tribute 

Public  service  advartiiiii; 
by  business  was  termtd 't 
highly  significant  new  denr 
opment  in  American  life"  h 
President  Truman  in  a  m» 
sage  to  the  Advertising  Com 
cil  on  its  fifth  annivetKiiT' 
"The  voluntary  detenninotiec 
by  business  to  use  mim  d 
the  power  oi  its  adverbiiag 
for  the  public  welfare,”  W 
said,  ”...  providei  a 
mechanism  for  informing  IW 
people  thot  is  unavailable  ii 
any  other  country.  It  is  si* 
dence  ...  of  a  new  riof 
nition  by  business  of  its  todel 
responsibilities."  CongtolM' 
tory  messages  came  also  b* 
Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  h«i 
oi  the  Veterans  Administrator 
W.  A.  Higinbotham,  head  oi  *• 
atomic  scientists'  orgoniiato 
and  other  government  ci« 
and  educational  leaders. 


Platypus: 


If  an  explorer  for  a  200  brinf*  kto  < 
Sw.  daffy  thins  with  a  duck’s  bill, 

forefeet,  a  furred  body  and  a  frwl  W 
a  dof,  everybody  seems  to  wsatto  n*' 
more.  Editors  find  that  out 
find  The  Haskin  Information  Service,  Wsssisf* 
D.  C.,  is  a  newspaper  feature  always  ready  wits  m 
correct  answers. 


rfie  Ntwburgh-Btaeon  Ntw*  i ^ 
rciMfoed  its  eontrmet  far  Tha  Hmtkin  Strta*’ 


i*VH  liK-  )  I't'HlK’  LKDGER 


pi’-;*  (i  <’ 


Illustration  from  the  old  son|r, 
“I’lil.Vr  Ledtjer  Polka," 
written  hy  Janies  BellaU. 


HEADLINES  AND  DEADLINES  OF  1847 


A  centur\’  ago,  headlines  were  set  and  deadlines 
were  met  by  the  light  of  kerosene  lamps.  Nevvs- 
pajx-'rmen  were  manual  laborers  —  type  was  hand¬ 
set,  presses  were  turned  by  hand,  papers  were 
folded  manually. 

Today,  electricity  is  the  heartbeat  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  Metal  is  melted,  type  is  set,  the  great 
presses  whirl,  papers  are  folded  by  the  ready  might 
of  electric  pnver.  Electricity  sends  the  news 
around  the  world  by  wire.  Electricity  animates  the 
busy  phones  and  adding  machines.  And  there  is 
light  —  light  for  the  rewrite  man,  the  compositor, 
the  proofreader,  the  clerk. 

Listen  to  the  New  Electric  Hour  -the  HOUR 


Today,  more  than  ever  before,  the  power  of  elec¬ 
tricity  contributes  to  the  jxjwer  of  the  press. 

And,  in  an  era  when  costs  have  been  rocketing 
upward,  the  average  price  of  electricity  has  been 
coming  downward. 

Business  men,  under  sound  business  manage¬ 
ment,  developed  this  willing  servant  of  man  to 
bring  comfort  to  the  home  and  efficiency  to  com¬ 
mercial  machinery. 

Business-managed  electric  light  and  power  com¬ 
panies,  paying  annual  taxes  of  more  than 
$600,000,000,  bring  you  the  world’s  best  electric 
ser\  ice  at  the  lowest  price  in  its  history. 

OF  CHARM.  Sundays,  4:30  PM.,  EDT,  CBS. 


America's  business-managed,  tax-paying 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES 


tinted  in  D.  S.  A. 


tV  on  request  from  thts 


The  year  1946  saw  an  investment  of 
over  $29,000,000  in  new  industries  in 
Memphis,  providing  increased  employ¬ 
ment  for  more  than  7100  persons.  In 
addition,  iOl  well-established  firms 
started  or  completed  expansion  pro¬ 
grams  totaling  $8,000,000. 


Memphis  starts  1947  well  geared  for 
even  greater  development.  Advertisers 
can  best  cover  the  rich  potential  of 
Memphis,  the  South's  greatest  market 
area,  with  The  Commercial  Appeal  and 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar.  Used  in  com- 


t  jii. 


f: 


